LIN, 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 


No. 811.—Vol. 51. 
Registered at the General Post 


Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


“ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Str FrepericK Bripce, M.V.O. 


Office for Canadian Postage. 


(Season 1910—1911.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Only those who have 
coop and POWERFUL voices, and who CAN READ VOCAL MUSIC AT 
First siGHT, will be accepted. _ Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 26. Entrance 
Examination, Thursday, September 22, at 9.30. 

SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be offered for 
competition at Michaelmas: Composition, Singing (Contralto, Tenor 
and Bass), Pianoforte, Organ, Harp, Violin, Viola or Violoncello. Last 
day for entry, September 1. 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN’S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
candidates. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Telegrams—‘“‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G, 


Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
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H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
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Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 
. , . Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
Principal : Wiuiam H. Cummincs, Mus.D.Dub., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 
P Autumn Term commences Mon., Sept. 26. New Pupils can enter at any 
ime, 
110 Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 
tuition, competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 
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and form of entry free. 
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Nightly at 8. 
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Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


Monpay WaGNer Nicut. 
TUESDAY .. Popucar NiGcurt. 
WEDNESDAY CrassicaL NIGHT. 
THURSDAY.. PoruLar NiGurt. 


Fripay BeerHoven NIGHT. 


SATURDAY ..- ex .. Poputar Nicut. 
IS., 2S., 38., §8., Season Tickets, 1, 3, 44, and 5 guineas. Usual 
Agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the QueEN’s Hatt. OrcnestrRA (Ltd.), 320, Regent 
Street, W. ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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10s. 6d., 78. 6d., 58., 28. 6d., 1s. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 
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GREENE, Mr. HERBERT BROWN, Mr. CAMPBELL MCcINNES, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 

Solo Pianist - - - - M. RACHMANINOFF. 

BAND and CHORUS of 475. 


Plan of first seat tickets now open at the Festival Offices, from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 to 1. Detailed Programme and full information 


can be had on application to— 
CHARLES F. HAIGH, Secretary. 
Festival Offices, 38, Great George Street, Leeds. 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


Conpucror—Mr. ALLEN GILL. 


List OF INTENDED PERFORMANCES. 
1gI10. SEASON 1910-11, 


October 8 “Elijah” . Mendelssohn 
November 5 .. és “Rose of Sharon” ae .. _ Mackenzie 
December 1o.. “Hiawatha” .. .. Coleridge-Taylor 

January 14 “Golden Legend” Sullivan 
February 25 .. es Faust” Berlioz 
March 25... Mass in B minor 

“Messiah” . a ande’ 
April 14 (Good Friday) } “Stabat Mater” os Dvorak 


May 13 * Wedding of Shon Maclean” .. Hubert Bath 
All performances (Good Friday included) commence at 7.30 o'clock. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the Society 

are invited to write for Prospectus to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. William 

G. Day, “ Dalehurst,” Victoria Road, Alexandra Park, N. 


O COMPOSERS.—THREE-GUINEA PRIZE 
offered for Best Series of Three easy PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


Uffices, Durham. 


opies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


Particulars of ‘‘ Ajax,” Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1910. Price Postage, 134. 
— 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Her Majesty THe Queen Moruer. 
Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Dr. Apotr# Bropsky, 


Patroness : 
President : 
Principal : 


NEW COLLEGE YEAR opens on October 4. 

The NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 26, 1910. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry ny on application. 

NEW DEPARTMENT for the Training of Music Teachers. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Excar, Mus. Doc., LL.D; 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 
W. G. McNavucGut, Mus. Doc. 


Visitor 
Principal .. 
Visiting Examiner 


SESSION 1910-1911. 

The Session consists of AvrumMN Term (September 19 to December 17), 
Winter Term (January 16 to April 8), and Summer Term (April 24 to 
une 2 
J ae in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 

Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALF RE DH AY ES, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON COLL EGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences September 26. 
Mr. G. OAKEY, Mus. Bac. Cantab., conducts CLASSES in 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and THEORY OF MUSIC. 


Instruction ‘also in Organ and Pianoforte. Choir meets on Fridays. 
Prospectus gratis, 
DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
CHELSEA, S.W. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
MORRIS DANCING 


(Usxper surervision or J. Suarp). 


Twelve Lessons, ros. 6d. 
Private Teachers 


Classes Twice Weekly. 
Periodical Examination for Teachers’ Certificate. 
sent to Schools, &c. 


Apply Miss WILKE, Head Mistress. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. (Incorporated.) 
126, Oxrorp Street, W. 


Founded by the late JOHN ae x M.A. (Edin.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 
*.R.C.O, 


Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are held in London and at 
recognised Local Centres three times a year. Vacancies for Local 
Secretaries. For Syllabus and all information apply to— 

SECRETARY. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1861. 

42, Berners Street Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
Tue Most Hox. Tue Marquis or ANGLESEY. 
J. H. Lewts, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
BentLey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Geo. A. Stanton, F.1.G.C.M, 


President : 
Principal : 
Chairman: J. M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : 
Hon. Sec. : 


MR. WATKIN MILLS 
TEACHES THE 
ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special attention given to 
VOICE PRODUCTION, BREATHING 
AND THE 
TRADITIONAL RENDERING OF ORATORIO, 


152, Ktinc Henry's Roan, N.W. Tel. 4066 P.O. Hampstead, 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: THe Very Rev. THe Dean or Bristot, D.D, 
Professor ELWIN’S ELOCUTION CLASSES. Autumn Covrss, 
Stx Lecrure Lessons, £1 1158, 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), L ICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL. 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and a 
approved Provincial Centres in November and December, 1910. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1910. 

One Guinea is offered by the Rev. Sir George Ralph Fetherston, Bart,, 
for the best Christmas Carol. 

A Sirver Mepat for the best simple setting of the Office of Holy 
Communion (Male Voices). 

A Sitver Mepat for the best Offertory pe (Male Voices). 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hymn. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Bened: cite (Chant Form). 


GUILD GAZETTE (Qvarrerty) TWopence. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
alendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
42, Berners Street, London, W. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900, 
London: 174, Wardour Street, W. ; Liverpool: 5, Hardman Street. 


Council: W. H. PattripGce, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F. W. Haypock, Mus. Doc. T.C.D., and 


Professor ALEXANDER Puipps, Mus. Bac., Warden. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Sept. and Dec. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for 
Teachers, Organists, Vocalists, Pianists, V iolinists, and Bandmasters. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


NICHOLSON AND CO. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Specifications and Estimates sent free. 


EsTABLISHED 1750. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


Anp at LIVERPOOL anp OXFORD. 


“Cantabile, London.” 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


Metro <x b. apr. in all subjects, including the Di of 
A.V.C.N M., L F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Prbfeeniens! 
Diploma in = Teaching, December, 1910. 
cal Theoretical Examination, December, 1910. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 


Cfiice, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


= PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPE CIAL SALES of 
MUSIC AL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 
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Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
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CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
PARK HALL, CARDIFF. 


SEPTEMBER 19 (Evening).—“‘ Elijah (Mendelssohn), 

SEPTEMBER 20 (Evening).—“‘ The Veil ” (Cowen). 

SEPTEMBER 21 (Evening). — ‘“‘Sun-God's Return” (Mackenzie) ; 
Final Duet, “ Siegfried ” (Wagner). 

SEPTEMBER 22 (Afternoon).—‘‘ Requiem” (Brahms); ‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” (Parry); (Evening) ‘‘ The Bard” (David Thomas) ; 
“Ode to the North-East Wind ” (Cliffe) ; Violin Concerto (Mozart). 

SEPTEMBER 23 (Evening).—‘‘ Stabat Mater ” (Dvorak); Orchestral 
Poem, “‘ With the Wild Geese ” (Hamilton Harty). 


SEPTEMBER 24 (Afternoon). — ‘Hymn of Praise,” Pianoforte 
Concerto (Saint-Saéns); ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel” (Strauss); Finale, 
“ Gotterdimmerung " (Wagner) ; (Evening), “‘ Messiah,” &c. 


Prospectus, Plans, and Tickets at Mr. Wm. Lewis, 22, Duke Street, 
Cardiff. 


LAXTON PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Can be fitted to either of these instruments for Students’ Home Practice. 
ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL WITH A PIPE ORGAN. 

Prices varying from Seven Guineas. 
Strongly recommended by Dr. Keron, Organist of Peterboro’ Cathedral. 


Apply, HAROLD LAXTON, 119, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 


and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. x . 
Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 


with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily removed. 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., Crry OrGan Works, EptnsurGH. 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1737) 


BY 


W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., 
and Alfred E. Hill. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This Book contains the whole of the original text and most 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. 
On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated 
Stradivari Violin, known as ‘‘ The Messie.” 


In reviewing the earlier edition, The Times said: “That the authors 
were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in 
which violin making has been traditional for generations, they have been 
aided by the family lore and guided by wide and varied experience. 

us equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination 
and of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited 
Justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice. The same journal refers to the book as ‘‘the most important 
a yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and 

‘or 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 


THE PIANISTS HAND. 


Prevalent among pianists is the idea that you cannot 
play well unless you have a special sort of hand. 
This is a mistake. Provided you have four fingers 
and a thumb, and can stretch an octave comfortably, 
your hand is quite good.- A pianist’s excellence 
depends not upon the shape of the hand, but upon the 
conditions of all the muscles in the hand and arm. 
The “Brain to Keyboard” System trains every one 
of these muscles to perfection, and keyboard drudgery 
is entirely done away with. A full explanation is 
given in the illustrated Book, “ Light on Pianoforte 


Playing,” sent post-free to any pianist on application. 


Compete Course or Lessons sy CORRESPONDENCE, 


Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 


* PIANOFORTE PLAYING” and other Articles 
by MACDONALD SMITH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 
on application. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Square, Lonpon, W.C, 


DO YOU NEED TO 
PRACTISE YOUR MUSIC 
BEFORE YOU CAN 

PLAY IT SATISFACTORILY? 


Most players need to practise a new piece over 
and over before they can give a_ satisfactory 
rendering, and probably this is the case with you. 
If you were a good sight-player your fingers would 
fall instinctively and automatically on the right 
notes, and you would obtain immeasurably greater 
pleasure from your playing. 

Years of daily practice MAY make you a good 
sight-player, but my System cannot fail to do so. 


I guarantee that a pianist of average ability 
will become able to play any piece within 
his or her technical ability after three months 
of about 15 minutes’ daily practising. The 
testimony of hundreds of students will amply 
corroborate this claim. 


Booklet sent free to any pianist. 


L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


THE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 


140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 
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CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
PARK HALL, CARDIFF. 
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THE MUSICAL 


1, 1910. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). 


Telephone—2884 P.O., Hampstead. 
Address, 22, Carlton Vale, W. 


MISS MARION PERROTT 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Ballads. 


Address: 8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 
Telephone: 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: “‘ 


MISS MARJORIE EATON (Soprano) 
** Was well received,—sang beautifully."—Lendon Standard. 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 237, Katherine Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Epwin Hottanp), 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). 


Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
For vacant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. 


MR. GEORGE FERGUSON (Tenor) 
Oratorios, Concerts, Cantatas, &c. 
Address, 40, Ross Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone) 
(A.R.C.M., Performer and Teacher). 


15, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MR. GEORGE STUBBS (Baritone). 
(St. Paul's Cathedral.) 
5, Brockwell Park Gardens, Herne Hill, London, S.E. 
MRE DAV ID MACKE NZIE, L.R.A.M., 
of Singing. BARITONE VOCALIST. 
VOICE-PRODUCTION and SOLO-SINGING. 
19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
THE ARUNDEL MALE-VOICE CHOIR. 
Founpep 18 

There are VACANCIES in this C hole (* ALTOS, TENC RS, and 
One heavy SECOND BASS. Amateurs only. 
Nominal subscription. Reheasals Mondays, Ludgate Hill. All 
partic ulars of F. HarsripGe Smirn, 48, Stockwell Road, S.W. 


MISS ESTELLA LINDEN 


(YORKSHIRE SOPRANO). 
of L ondon (Mr. Fagge) and Provincial Concerts ; 
INCHESTER (“Israel in E 


Teacher 
LESSONS in 
For terms write 


Bristol (Mr. Riseley). 
gypt March 10, 1910.—‘* Acquitted her- 
self well. Voice of wide range and power. Received well-merited encore 
for air ‘‘ Thou didst blow."—//ampshire Observer. 

18, Sts anley Ge ardens, ‘iH ampstead ad, NW. w. 


MISS MARY LUND 


“(SOPRANO). 


Str Freperick Brince writes : 
“Your rendering of the Soprano part of ‘Callirhoé’ was 
excellent—in fact, it could hardly be better. I wish you 
all success. 
Mr. ALLEN GILL writes: 
“T have much ple asure in recommending 
as a reliable and conscientious artist. 
musician and has an excellent voice.” 
Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER writes : 
*I have much pleasure in saying that Miss Mary Lund has 
sung for me in Gloucester C. athedral with very great success. 
Her singing of ‘1 w ill extol Thee’ and her sy mps athetic rendering 
of ‘ Hear my prayer’ were much appreciated. 
Mr. L ANDON RONALD writes : 
“Tam pleased to note your success with my ‘ Adonais,’ and 
take this opportunity of thanking you for the very excellent way 
in which you sang it. 


Miss Mary Lund 
She is a very good 


Buon ron Sacrep Harmonic Soctery and “ EveryvMan”). 
‘The solo passages were undertaken by Miss Mary Lund, whose 
brilli wt soprano voice rang out with resonant and telling effect above the 
chorus in the stirring Finale. On the termination of the performs ance 
there was an outburst of enthusiastic applause, which wi as prolong sed until 
Miss Lund was brought forward by Mr. Robert Tayler. 
Miss Mary Lund gave the soprano solos with refinement and choice 
expression, and was exceedingly effective in the concerted numbers.” 


Miptaxp Musicat Society Ovar”). 
ba Miss Mary Lund, who, by the way, is of Scandinavian descent, gave 
the principal soprano part with dramatic delivery and in a _Pure and 
telling voice. - In the second part, Landon Ron: ild’s scena ‘ Adonais 
was most excellently sung by Miss Mary Lund.” (Re-engaged, 1910-11.) 


Musicat Society (“‘ Ceusapers”). 

** Miss Mary Lund possesses a beautiful soprano voice of considerable 
Strength and excellent range ; she very delig chefully sang the lovely solo, 
* They softly sleep,’ and at once won the hearts of her hearers. Still 
better was her work with Mr. Lloyd Chandos, in the fine scene which 
constitutes the eighth number, and again encomiums, more emphatic, 
were showered upon her. : Miss Mary Lund covered he rself with 
glory by her vivacious and brilliant singing of the ‘ Jewel Song’ from 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and filled with delight the audience, who cheered and 
recalled her again and again until she consented to oblige once more.” 


Brisrot 


7, Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. ; or Usual Agents, 


Address : 


“ Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


(CONTRALTO). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
Park View, Potternewton Lane, Leeds. 


MR. FRANCIS GLYNN 


(TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 
The Close, Stratton St. M largaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire, 
Tel. : “Glynn,” Stratton St. Margaret. 


MR. SAM UEL. MASTERS 


“The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr, Samuel Masters, the well. 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing." —Aingston Musical Courier. 


Telephone: 613 P.O. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. ASHBRIDGE MILLER 


(TENOR). Oratorios, Concerts, &c. (Scotland.) 
Apply, Messrs. Paterson & Sons, George Street, Edinburgh. 


MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 
(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 
Pall Mall Gasette says: “‘This artistic singer adds to a cultured 
voice the valuable quality of soud and a depth of feeling that make his 
singing particularly acceptable.” 
Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 


21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 
CHANGE OF AD OF ADDRESS. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITON 
MISS 


WINIFRED 


(Mrs. MontaGcus Borwett) (SOPRANO) 
“ BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: “ Soloist, London.” 


MR. HERBE RT PARKER 
Leeds Musical al, al and Provincial Concerts. 
Now BOOKING for Season rgro-11. 

Address, Rosslyn, L ichfield. 


MR. WILLIAM BURT 


(BASS-BARITONE) 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
“‘T recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician.”—ALLEN GILL. 
Devonia,” St. Albans. 


141 St. Albans. 


MR. JACKSON POTTER 


(BASS-B ARITONE). 

For Opera, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c. 
Now BOOKING DATES fo w Winter Season. 
‘Tue Creation,” Leicester, rg10.—* The event of the evening was 
the fine singing of Mr. Jackson Potter. Rich bass voice . . . perfect 
enunciation . . . sweetness of tone,” ete. 
For terms and vacant dates ap ly — 
9%, Kenley Road, St. Ma urgarets-on- Thames, S.W., and usual Agents. 


MusiIcaL Rev IsER TO Messrs. NoveELLo FoR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIV EN 
as to most suitable publishers for various sty les of composition. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 

Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 


Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, 
Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V. Dr. WaALForD Davis. 


C HOIR BOYS can be supplied for Church Engage- 


Telephone: 670 Hornsey. Telegrams: ‘ Dolcissimo, London ™ 


y 
COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, ‘Paddington, W Ww. 


ments—regular or occasional. Apply, Secretary, LONDON 


Perrion, Surbiton,” 


MISS LILLIAN DEWS (LRaAw) 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 


SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams: “‘ Musicomane, London.” 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Diplomas of F.L.C.1 M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
“ Honours,” * and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


number of eight hundred aud fifty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 
—_— for the “‘ Form and Teaching” and “ Rudiments” portions 
s Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 


Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor CaTraneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession, Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, \ Ww. C. 


\ R. FIELDEN, A.T.C.L., teaches THEORY OF 
4 


1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 


MUSIC, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by corre- 
spondence. Pupils prepared for all Ex: ams, Many Successes. Sfecial 


Method for Beginners. ‘* Waldwynch,” Tunley Rd., Harlesden, N.W. 


R. FREDK. R. GREENISH (Mus. Doc. Oxon.), 
SPECIALIST in Correspondence Tuition for DEGREES and 
DIPLOMAS. 
A successful A.R.C.O., July, 1910, writes: “‘ Thanks to your careful 
teaching I have passed, ‘after my two failures before I came to you. I 
have never before had such help as you h ave given me, nor had my weak 
a so clearly and carefully explained.’ 
or Prospectus, address : 15, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N D 


CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. 
F.R. C.O., Author of ‘ Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams. 192 SUCCESSES since 1g00 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., &c. RECENT SUCCESSES! 
“EXERCISE” COURSES 1g909—FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., Durham ; DURH: AMY EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin, R.C.O. EXé AMS., JULY, 1910, 
NINE in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The ey: F. Sawyer ” 
Prize has been awarded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris. 
For prospectus apply— 

48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 
with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R. cal M., ractical 
and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

3, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by by post if d if desired. 


D®. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 

F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Special Playing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R. C.O. pieces and tests, Special ‘‘ Exercise” Courses. 
Dr. Hull’s Doctorate “ Exercise” was “specially commended ” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir-training. 

LAST FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 3 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
23 F.R.C.O, (Playing), or. (Rape r Work); 18 A.R.C.O. (Playing), 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in H ARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &e. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees o 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C. O., A.R.C.U., 

L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con: 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
Dr. Karn continues to Coach for ad? Musical a Special 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 

Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 


106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, i 2 HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St. 09 


Oxford St., W. 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
““COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 


“Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 55. net. 

“FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 

“ELEMENTS OF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” 2s, net. 
*PronouNcING VOCABULARY OF Musica. TeRMs.” 6d. net. 


“DicTiOoNARY OF MusicaL Terms.” 6d. net. 
“MATERIAL OF MELopy.” 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


(Author of ‘500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 
Primers, No. 3 &e., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 


Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus, D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY 


COACHING FOR DEG REES. 
EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 
AND FIFTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES. 


and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 
Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 
MR. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
Double Diploma, Singing and P ianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for + acne of Singing and Choirmasters 
receive the entire approbation of 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDG M.V.O., AND 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, Lv ADs 

By whom they are recommended. (It is ponte however, to state 

that these gentlemen will not reply to letters. ) 

Special papers on ‘‘ Tue Act or Toucu.” Over taken 

by Pupils. 21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 

A.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.), _PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and ‘other Examinations. Lessons = or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 

COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Aly have 

passed the A.T.C.L., .M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, 

Course. Pupil was aw rarded Stillie pas (Gis asgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specialist in 
preparing Candidates for F. R. C.O., 0., &e. 
Particulars of System forwarded on application. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, 1910. 22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 
3 F.R.C “Ou Jan., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 
Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


THE 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
42, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
vavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Prov-ncial 
Professors of Music. 
: | ‘HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 


L.R.A.M., 1909, NINETY. 
1897-1910, TWO HUNDRED 
Equally good results in R.C.O. 


For ie address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


THE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 


SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams: “‘ Musicomane, London.” 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Diplomas of F.L.C.1 M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
“ Honours,” * and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


number of eight hundred aud fifty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 
—_— for the “‘ Form and Teaching” and “ Rudiments” portions 
s Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 


Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor CaTraneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession, Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, \ Ww. C. 


\ R. FIELDEN, A.T.C.L., teaches THEORY OF 
4 


1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 


MUSIC, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by corre- 
spondence. Pupils prepared for all Ex: ams, Many Successes. Sfecial 


Method for Beginners. ‘* Waldwynch,” Tunley Rd., Harlesden, N.W. 


R. FREDK. R. GREENISH (Mus. Doc. Oxon.), 
SPECIALIST in Correspondence Tuition for DEGREES and 
DIPLOMAS. 
A successful A.R.C.O., July, 1910, writes: “‘ Thanks to your careful 
teaching I have passed, ‘after my two failures before I came to you. I 
have never before had such help as you h ave given me, nor had my weak 
a so clearly and carefully explained.’ 
or Prospectus, address : 15, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N D 


CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. 
F.R. C.O., Author of ‘ Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams. 192 SUCCESSES since 1g00 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., &c. RECENT SUCCESSES! 
“EXERCISE” COURSES 1g909—FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., Durham ; DURH: AMY EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin, R.C.O. EXé AMS., JULY, 1910, 
NINE in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The ey: F. Sawyer ” 
Prize has been awarded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris. 
For prospectus apply— 

48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 
with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R. cal M., ractical 
and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

3, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by by post if d if desired. 


D®. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 

F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Special Playing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R. C.O. pieces and tests, Special ‘‘ Exercise” Courses. 
Dr. Hull’s Doctorate “ Exercise” was “specially commended ” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir-training. 

LAST FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 3 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
23 F.R.C.O, (Playing), or. (Rape r Work); 18 A.R.C.O. (Playing), 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in H ARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &e. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees o 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C. O., A.R.C.U., 

L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con: 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
Dr. Karn continues to Coach for ad? Musical a Special 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 

Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 


106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, i 2 HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St. 09 


Oxford St., W. 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
““COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 


“Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 55. net. 

“FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 

“ELEMENTS OF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” 2s, net. 
*PronouNcING VOCABULARY OF Musica. TeRMs.” 6d. net. 


“DicTiOoNARY OF MusicaL Terms.” 6d. net. 
“MATERIAL OF MELopy.” 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


(Author of ‘500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 
Primers, No. 3 &e., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 


Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus, D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY 


COACHING FOR DEG REES. 
EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 
AND FIFTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES. 


and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 
Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 
MR. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
Double Diploma, Singing and P ianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for + acne of Singing and Choirmasters 
receive the entire approbation of 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDG M.V.O., AND 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, Lv ADs 

By whom they are recommended. (It is ponte however, to state 

that these gentlemen will not reply to letters. ) 

Special papers on ‘‘ Tue Act or Toucu.” Over taken 

by Pupils. 21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 

A.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.), _PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and ‘other Examinations. Lessons = or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 

COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Aly have 

passed the A.T.C.L., .M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, 

Course. Pupil was aw rarded Stillie pas (Gis asgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specialist in 
preparing Candidates for F. R. C.O., 0., &e. 
Particulars of System forwarded on application. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, 1910. 22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 
3 F.R.C “Ou Jan., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 
Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


THE 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
42, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
vavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Prov-ncial 
Professors of Music. 
: | ‘HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 


L.R.A.M., 1909, NINETY. 
1897-1910, TWO HUNDRED 
Equally good results in R.C.O. 


For ie address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


THE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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Wattis A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 


Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Resi- 
dence, Academy, Ealing, W. Unique Vocal and Articulation Exercises, 2s. 


ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

LONDON — GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS _ IN 

HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 
AND ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 

Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O., 
F.R.C.O., and all examinations by experienc ed University Graduates 
in Music. Terms moderate. Personal Lessons by appointment. 
Prospectus free on application to the Secretary, E. S. KinG, Corre- 
spondence S. School of f Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


DURHAM MATRIC. 


Gentlemen sitting for EXAMINATION in September can have 
excellent Board, Residence and TUITION (for one week or longer). 
Apply, at once , Pc and Hor ouse, Jesm« ond Road, New¢ astle- -on- 1-Tyne, 


\ ISS lV ORSEN, A. R.A.M., A. R.C.M. Gold 
a Medal (as Performe uy PIANO LESSONS, fon 3s. 6d. 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs; reads MS. ; Tra ansposition 
Modern Languages. Private Practices from 2s. West- End Studio. 
81, Drewstead Road, Streatham n Hill, Ss. 


AY USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford Street, W.— 
1 Furnished, Light, rod. an hour tee, gas included); after 7 p.m., 
and 4 on Saturdays, 1s. New Bliithner Grand Piano, Aliguot Scaling 
(Norm: ul). 


ATH.—Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 

this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 

e establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
- Milsom & Son, Ltd. td., Milsom Street, ] B ath. 


| URHAM Cc ATHEDR. AL. — CHORISTER- 

SHIPS.—Board, Lodging, Education, and Medical Attendance 
free. Candidates must have a good voice and correct ear, and should be 
between 9 and 11 years of age. Apply to the Rev. The Precentor, The 
College, Durham. 


“HOIR BOYS WANTED for coming season 
Engagements. (Go vd wages paid. Apply, Saturday mornings. 
STEDMAN'S, 58, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Ww. 


“A LTO and BOY SOPRANO WANTED, £12, £10 


ann. Roman Catholic Church. Good readers. Apply, Benson, 
organist, Rosa anist, Rose ary “hure h, Me larylebone Road, W. 


At! TO and BASS REQU IRED, end September, 
Olave’s, N. Full Cathedral Service. Address, C. M., 
41, Wilberfo ce Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHE DRAL. 
Py is a VACANCY for a TENOR SINGER in the CHOIR of 


Paul's Cathedral. Conditions of the appointment may be had on 
apg ation to the Rev. The Succentor, 5, Amen Court, E.C. 
0 applications can be rece ive od after the e ond of the month. 


if ARITONE-BASS ( Solo), for St. Gabriel’ 3, W arwick 

Square. Communicant. Good reader indispensable. £18. 
Apply (le tter only), E, E. Douglas-Smith, F.R.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L., 
39, Gauden Road, Clapham. 


AY ALE ALTO (good reader and much ¢ experience) | ( 
4 seeks ENGAGEMENTS in London Church, Quartette Parties, 
&c. Please state terms. Apply, Z., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St. 


| ASS (experienced) open to DEPUTISE in City or 
West-End Church ; or can accept permanency where attendance 
at Sunday Evening Service is not obligatory. Address, B. P., Novello 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
\ TANTED, by N. London Organist, a GENTLE- 
MAN to SING in the Choir, in return for Lessons and Practice 
on 3-manual Organ (hydraulic). 
Green, N. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 

Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 

eae 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
ALWAYS. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 

at Trinity Congregational Church, Brixton. Male choir. 

Park Apply by letter, M., 16, King’s Avenue, Clapham 
S. 


sANIST, &c.—F.R.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L., Com- 

municant, expert Choirm: aster, disc ipling urian. Over six years 

present appointment. “* Magister,” Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, Mus.B., 
_ F.R.C.O., desires POST (Ch. of Eng.) near London or S.E. 
counties. 17 years’ experience. B., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St. 


WEL L-KNOWN ORGANIST (F.R.C.O.) would 


A.R.C.O., Sear’s Library, Newington 


SSISTANT-ORGANIST would be glad to hear 

of Church Organist who would give facilities for PRACTICE jn 

return for Assistance fc roydon district), L., Novello & Co., Ltd, 
160, Wardour Street, 


OCTOR OF MUSIC REQUIRED to Test 

Students in Vocal, Instrumental, and Theoretical Music. Small 

retaining fee and capitation. Apply Secretary, Music Teachers’ 
Supply Association, 59, Chancery Lane, London. 


TUDENT-ASSISTANT WANTED, by Mr. James 

ates, Director of the London College for Choristers. Small 

salary will be paid. No premium required. Address, 6, Blomfield 
Crescent, Paddington, W. 


TO PROFESSORS OF SINGING AND VOCALISTS, 

YOUNG and expert PIANIST, in London four 

days a week, is open for ENGAGEMENTS as ACCOM PANIST 
for Lessons and Practice. Mr. Morland Seadon, 3, Colne Bank Road, 
Colchester, Essex. 


IRST-CLASS TUNER-REGULATOR 

WANTED; also a TUNER-REPAIRER. Comfortable 
permanency for sober, efficient, energetic man. Write, with photo, 
stating abilities and giving references, ‘* Old-Established,” Novello & Co,, 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


ENUINE Ho.picu (London) ORGAN.— 
2-manuals, 15 stops, and pedals. Condition like new. 595 speaking 
pipes, pine panelled case, silvered front sped aa ipes. Rich tone, and 
cost over = First cash offer, only £86. . Anderson, 1, Briar 
Road, Nether Edge, S Sheffield. 


HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS, 

New and Second-hand. W. E. Richardson & Sons (Established 

1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. Formerly Bishop, 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 

Various prices. Iustruments built for Church or Chamber 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 


second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


OOD 2-manual ORGAN.—19g stops and pedals 
(concav e), 858 pipes. Condition good, beyond needs cleaning and 

few small repairs. Good, full tone. First cash offer, only £65—great 

bargain. W. Anderson, 1, Briar Road, Nether r Edge, Shefhield, 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single hay: 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 poe ag Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive ORGAN Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube "Station), London, N.W. 


O.P.C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
wo are pronounced “‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 
H.M. R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C, Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 
\RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of | Couplers ; blown 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 
Sydenham. 


NIANOS WANTED FOR CASH, by Bechstein, 
Bliithner, Cramer, and Steinway. W. Saville & Co., Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham. 


LARINETS in A and B flat (by MAHILLON, first 
grade, Purrscui keys), excellent condition, with patent-leather 
case fortwo. £6 10s. W. A. C., 183, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 
©? PORTUNITY for PARTNERS with Small 
Capital (Active, Sleeping, Travelling). Limited liability, now 
os Vholesale Importers, Instruments, Strings, Music Publishers. 
Pp. H., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, WwW. 


‘VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 

BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
3S. 6d. ; 100, 48. 6d. 27, Fenchurch Street, London. Established 1872. 


Just Published. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 
(EASY AND EFFECTIVE) 


DOBSON. 


HENRY 


Price Threepence. 


like to hear of Postas VISITING MUSIC-MASTER. Subjects: 
Organ, Pianoforteand Theory. X.Y.Z., Novello & Co., 160, Wardour St. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 
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NORMAN & BEARD, Lrp. 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENTS 


FOR THE PIANO. 
The most reliable on the market and recommended by 
the leading solo Organists. 
Write for Price List, 
NORMAN & BEARD, LtTp., 


Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 61, BERNERS STREET, W. 


No. 80. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


EXERCISES 


FOR THE 


TENOR VOICE 
WITH 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON ITS 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 


BY 


E. DAVIDSON PALMER. 


Price One SHILLING. 


Lov.don: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


KING ESTMERE 


OLD ENGLISH BALLAD 
SET TO MUSIC FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


GUSTAV von HOLST. 


NoveE.io anv Co., Ltd. 


Cuartes Avison AND Co. Agents: 
Vocat Score, Two SHILLINGS. 
String Parts, One Shilling ; Full Score and Wind Parts (MS.) on Hire. 
For terms, apply to the Agents. 
A Few Extracts From Press Notices. 
Daily Graphic: *** King Estmere,’ if we are not mistaken, will make 
his name known wherever choral singing is pra actised.” 
Star: “ Open-air vigour, well-marked melodies, and rhythmical swing ; 
and, in addition, a good sense of character and some taking touches of 


humour.” 
Standard: “An extremely clever and fascinating work, full of 


imagination and fine orchestral effects.” 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


No. 
. Allegretto in E flat. ~ Finale i in B flat. 


I 
2. Allegretto in A flat. | RT ze Carillon. 

3. Andantino. 9. Meditation. 

4. Canzona. | ro. Minuet and Trio. 
5. Caprice. | Romanza, 


6. Fantasia in E, 12. The Seraph’s Strain. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


1. PASTORALE, No. 1, in E 

2. ANDANTINO in D flat 

3. ELEGY in G Pe 
CONCERT F-: ANT: ASI Ac on the t tune ‘ wnover 
5. GAVOTTE MODERNE in A flat 

6. REVERIE in E flat ‘ 

7. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in G minor 

8 INTERMEZZO in B flat : 

g. ANDANTE CANTABILE in F 

1o. MEDITATION in D flat 

ir. NOCTURNE in B minor 

12 CONTEMPLATION 

13. BERCEUSE in D 

14. RHAPSODY in C minor.. 

15. CHANSON D'ETE 

16. CAPRICE ORIENTALE 

177 CANTIQUE D'AMOUR 

18% FANTAISIE FUGUE 

19. MADRIGAL 

20. IMPROMPTU in A ° 

21. SYMPHONY, No. 2, in D minor 

22, ARCADIAN IDYLL .. 

23. OVERTURE in F minor (‘‘ The Schenley’ >. 
24. PASTORAL POEM 
25. LIEBESTRAUM .. 

26. SPRING SONG (“From the South’ > 

27. SOUTENIR (A Study on one note) 

28. TRAUMLIED 

29. RONDO CAPRICCIO (A Study i in accents) 
30. GRAND CORTEGE (Finale) . ° 


AD 


Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


ORGAN 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


1. PRELUDE ANGEL'S FAREWEL ) s. 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 o 


. FUNERAL MARCH aie the Music to “‘GRANIA AND 
Diarmip") .. EDWARD ELGAR 2 o 


. CHANSON DE NUIT EDWARD ELGAR 2 o 
4. CHANSON DE MATIN .. EDWARD ELGAR 2 o 


. PASSACAGLIA (from “ A or 
. LLOYD 2 0 


London : 


nN 


6. CANTO POPOLARE (from “In THE me... hy 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 


7. CANTIQUE D'AMOUR THEO. WENDT 1 6 
8. {i Poe ..ADOLPH HENSELT 2 o 


PROCESSION TO THE MINSTER 

10. IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI J. W. G. 2 
11. SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS JOSEPH HOLBROOKE 1 6 
12. TANNHAUSER’'S PILGRIMAGE to 


° 


Act IIL) .. a .. WAGNER 1 6 
‘(Tob be ) 


Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


London: 


OVERTURE DI BALLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(IxstiTuTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


PASS LIST of the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held in April 
and July, 1910: 

LICENTIATES IN MUSIC. 

_Arthur J. Baynon, F.R.C.O., Arthur E. Davies, F.R.C.O., Edward 

Douglas Smith, F.R.C.O., Henry T. Gilberthorpe, F.R.C.O 
Richard W. Higgins, F.R.C.O., Berthold G. Thorne, Mus. B. 

ASSOC IATES IN MUSIC. 
Fred Battle, John H. Brown, Cyril W. Butlin, John Howells, John F. 
Johnston, Eunice S$, Lucas, Elizabeth C. Martin. 
MATRICULATION, 
Gilbert B. Bolton, John Howells, Marjorie B, Pardy. 
LICENTIATES. 

PraNnororte.—Elizabeth ae, Ivy I. E. Cope, Elizabeth H. Cox, 
Lucy E. Davie, Clementine H. . Ellison, George Goodwin, 

tessie H. Ham, Lavinia Prideaux, Florence R. Primrose, Ethel Roe, 
Elsie A. Satchwill, Edith F. Stevens, Katherine Stirling, Elsie M. 
Thomas, Mabel E. Toll, Daisy Westbrook. 

OrGaAN.—Arthur J. Baynon, F.R.C.O. 

Sincinc.—Edith M. Davis, Dora A, Mason. 

Viotin.— Margaret Bradfield, A. H. Guy Sadd, Kathleen E. Sherring. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Praxnororte.—Hilda M. Atkinson, Muriel E. Blanche F. 
Sarnes, V. Maud E. Barnes, Grace M. Baxter, Cecily V. M. Bigg, 
argaret L. Booth, Lilian E. Bostock, Grace A. M. Bowen, Aimata A. 

C. Bridge, Florence E. Brinsdon, Catherine M. A. Bush, Thomas 
C; ‘arpe nter, Rhoda A. Collingridge, Alice E, Corbet, Elsie E. Crampton, 
Agnes B, Cunliffe, Bertha M. Danks, Kathleen M. Doouss, May G. 
Egginto m, Hilda Feist, Mabel G. Floyd, Robert D, Frame, Jessie M. 
ig is, Lilian M. S. Gaskell, Lottie Hamer, Beatrice E. H ames, James 

Hamilton, Arthur W. Hayhow, Nellie Henry, Elizabeth C. Ivemy, 
Mi nnie Jollasse, Annie E. Jo mes, Marion M. Jones, Nora L. Kateley, 
Ethel D. Lawton, Mary F. Macintyre, Violet G. Malden, Daisy Manley, 
Alice Mason, Alice E. Mellor, Hilda M. Michell, Elizabeth S. Mount, 
Mabel Moyns, Sophia M. Nicholson, Dorothy M. Pearce, Miriam A. 
Phillips, Herbert J. Polglase, Ethel M. Pooles, Mary A. Procter, 
Elizabeth L. Riley, Grace W. Salmon, Katie Shorter, Beatrice E. 
Shufflebotham, May Ss. Sprunt, George W. Sturman, Elsie M. Tarr, 
John J. Thomas, Sarah C. W. Thomas, _ S. Toop, William L. 
Webster, David Williams, M: argaret L. Wooc 

Orcax.—Arthur T. Cotton, William “Fletcher, John Phipps, 
George F. Rush. 

Sincinc.—Alice E, Booth, Violet E. Last. 

Vioitn.—Enid M. Callard, Alice M. Everitt, Doris G. Oldroyd, 
Queenie A. C. Watts. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATES. 

PIANOFORTE.— Mary S. Be Jeanne Bracq, Emily Curlett, Dorothy 
T. Davies, Ivy K. Davis, E ila Me Gibson, Doris M. Gilbert, Dorthy Vv. 
Harris, Gwenllian M. Johns, Jessie G. Johnson, Katherine A, MacLaren, 
William Rogers, Patrick Thayer (Honours), Bernard Timberlake, Hilda 
L. Walker, Olive H. Walters. 

Total number of candidates 249. Total number of passes 127. 

Examiners.—R. B. Addison, G. E. Bambridge, W. S. Bambridge, 
Mus.B., J. Percy Baker, Mus.B., H. R. Bird, F. G. Cole, E. d’ Evry, 
A. E. Drinkwater, M.A., R. Dunstan, Mus.D., Charles Edwards, Alfred 
J. Eyre, S. D. Grimson, H. A. Harding, Mus.D., J. Holbrooke, 
T. Keighley, Mus.D., Hermann Klein, F. G. Mitford Ogbourne, 
C, W. Pearce, Mus.D., Louis Pecskai, J. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., 
Mrs. Helen Trust, J. Warriner, Mus. D. 

The NEXT HIGHER EXAMIN ATIONS will take place in 
JANUARY, 1911, in London and at approved centres. Last day of entry, 
Decemt ber 7. 


By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
_M: andeville Place, Manchester Squ: ire, London, W. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE CARDIFF MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1910. 


THE VEIL 
POEM 
BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN 
SET TO MUSIC 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
Paver Boarps, 3s. 6d.; CLoru, GILT, 5s. 


BROADWOOD 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lrp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w, 


BOSWORTH EDITION. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT ISSUES. 


Modern Singing Method. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS AND EFFECTIVE EXERCISES 
UPON 
BREATHING, VOICE-PRODUCTION, 
AND SINGING 


CHARLES MORELL. 


For High and Low Voice, | Voice, Four Shillings net. 


Mapame MELBA says: “It contains an unusual store of valuable 
instruction and reference, well arranged, and expressed with 
lucidity and simplicity. 1 its publication.” 

Mapame ADA CROSSLEY writes: “I unhesitating!y recommend this 
excellent work by Charles Morell.” 


Applied Piano Technic. 


300 Extracts for Daily Practice from Standard 
Works of Piano Literature, selected on the 
principles recommended by 


HANS von BULOW. 


Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


BOSWORTH & CO., 
17, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Anp at Letpezic, Vienna, Parts, Zéricu, anp New York. 


HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.— 
ASSOCIATE (A.R.C.O.) anp FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) 
EXAMINATIONS, Janvary, rgrt. 


The following TEST-PIECES are chosen for the above Examinations, 
and can be supplied by Messrs. Novetto & Co., Ltd. :— 


ASSOCIATE. Net. s. d. 
Bacn, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in A major (Novello & Co.'s 
Edition, edited by Bridge and Higgs, Book 3, p. 64) . - 30 


Bacu, J. S.—Sonata No. 3, in D minor (first movement). 
(Novello & Co.'s Edition, edited by reese and Higgs, 


Book 4, p. 110) 3 0 
3acu, J. S.— Choral Prelude. “Nun Keun’ der "Heiden 

Heiland,” Trio (Peters, Vol. 7, No. 46, p. 40) . ‘ 2 5 
Smart, Henry.—Postlude in C 
3UXTEHUDE, D.—Prelude and Fugue, | in F she arp minor .. 
MENDELssoun.—Sonata No. 5.. ‘ 2 6 
RHEINBERGER.—Sonata in A minor (Op. 98) pa ad third 

movements) .. 4 0 


ReGcer, Max.—Choral- Vorspiale(Op. 67)(B Nos. 10 12 2) 40 


FELLOWSHIP. 
3acn, J. S.—Fugue in A minor (Novello & Co.'s piegeied No. 8, 
edited by Bridge and Higgs) <2 r 6 
Eicar, Epwarp.—Sonata in G (Op. 28), (first movement ot 5 0 


Scuumann. — Slow Movement in A flat, from the Rhenish 
Symphony (No. 22. George C. Martin's Organ Arrangements, 


London: Novetto axp Company, 


Limited. 


London: NovELLo Company, Limited. 
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Che Musical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
SEPTEMBER 1910. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(Concluded from page 49). 


[The instalment given in our July number 
contained a sketch of Schumann’s life and an 
appreciation by Ernest Newman of Schumann as 
musical critic. In our August number Miss Fanny 
Davies wrote about his pianoforte music, and 
Mr. Frederick Corder on his orchestration. Portraits 
of Schumann were presented in the two numbers. ] 


SONGs. 


The human voice, when applied to song, makes 
a wide appeal not merely because its alliance with 
words charges it with a definite meaning that 
cannot be conveyed by any other musical means, 
but because of its marvellous plasticity in respond- 
ing to every shade of human feeling. Schumann 
the idealist, the dreamer, a man whose whole 
nature throbbed with emotion and yearned for 
expression, was therefore irresistibly drawn to 
the song as a vent for the fire within him. Form 
at the period when Schumann felt impelled to 
write songs was not his strong point, and perhaps 
for this reason his conceptions all the more readily 
adapted themselves to the freedom of the art-song 
and the narrative ballad. 

Schumann composed 245 songs. In estimating 
their place in song evolution, it must be borne 
in mind that Schumann had before him the 600 
lieder of Schubert, the few great songs of Beethoven, 
and the ballads of Loewe. He also knew and 
admired Mendelssohn’s songs, but there is no 
trace of their influence in his own compositions. 

The poets whose lyrics stimulated Schumann’s 
genius were Heine, Riickert, Byron, Geibel, Burns, 
Eichendorf, Kerner, Chamisso and _ Goethe. 
Nearly all these poems are founded upon the joys 
and pangs of the great passion—an apparently 
inexhaustible topic. 

Perhaps fifty of Schumann’s songs have achieved 
popularity in artistic circles, and four or five at 
least have caught the fancy of the multitude. 
A song may achieve success by virtue of its 
inherent beauty, even when its interpretation is 
possible only to trained artists. But it stands a 
much better chance of life when it is at once 
beautiful and expressive, and within the executive 
powers of the amateur. It is this latter element 
that accounts for the continued popularity of 
‘The two Grenadiers,’ ‘Ich grolle nicht’ (I will 
not grieve), ‘ Der Nussbaum’ (The nut tree), with 
its charming accompaniment, and ‘Er der 
Herrlichste’ (The noblest) and ‘An der Sonnen- 
schein’ (O sunny beam). Some of the most 
beautiful of Schumann’s scngs demand a compass 
that few singers can command. It would seem 
that the composer thought too much in terms of 


the pianoforte and not enough of the limitations 
of singers. Then in nota few cases the pianoforte 
part becomes too prominent and obscures the 
voice part. But when ail is said, there can be no 
question that our inheritance of the beautiful, 
sincere and deeply expressive songs of Schumann 
is a precious and great one. 

Nearly all of Schumann’s finest lieder were 
composed soon after his marriage. To this period 
we owe Op. 24 (nine songs), Op. 25, ‘Myrthen’ 
(twenty-six songs), Op. 35 (twelve songs), words by 
Kerner, Op. 36 (six songs), Op. 37 (nine songs), 
Op. 38 ‘ Liederkreis’ (twelve songs), Op. 40 (five 
songs), Op. 42, ‘ Frauenliebe’ song-cycle by A. von 
Chamisso (eight songs), Op. 48, ‘ Dichterliebe’ 
song-cycle by Heine (sixteen songs), and some 
others of note. All the foregoing were composed 
in 1840: truly a remarkable output. : 

Grieg considered that Op. 98a, ‘Lieder und 
Gesiinge aus Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister,’ contained 
songs of the very highest order which for some 
incomprehensible reason are almost unknown. 
He referred particularly to ‘ Was hér’ ich draussen 
vor dem Thor,’ and the most beautiful of all, 
*Kennst du das Land’ (Mignon’s song). 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Just as in 1840 the fever of a desire to compose 
vocal music seized Schumann, so in 1842 he gave 
himself up to string quartets and other chamber 
music. It is stated that he began by isolating 
himself and studying closely Beethoven’s quartets. 
This year saw the production of the three String 
quartets (Op. 41), the celebrated Quintet (Op. 44), 
the Pianoforte quartet (Op. 47), and the charming 
Phantasiestiicke for pianoforte, viola and violoncello 
(Op. 88). The well-known Pianoforte trio in 
D minor (Op. 63) was composed in 1847, the 
Trio in F major (Op. 80) was composed in the 
same year, and that in G minor (Op. 110) in 1851, 
in which year also the two violin and pianoforte 
Sonatas (Op. 105 and 121) were composed. 

The quartets, important and striking as they are 
in subject-matter, are not cast in a mould that 
gives full satisfaction. Their idiom suggests the 
pianoforte rather than the strings. It was no doubt 
owing to the fact that Schumann played no stringed 
instruments that he never acquired ease in writing 
for them. 

Of all Schumann’s chamber music, the quintet 
is the most widely known and popular. Its beauties 
are of the lucid kind, and so far it has stood the 
test of time. But Saint-Saéns said recently : ‘ The 
quintet and the quartet with pianoforte have fallen 
in my estimation, while the concerto, the songs, 
“ Manfred,” and other of his works, appear to be 
more and more luminous.’ 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 


In this brief survey of the life-long productions 
of a great composer, some of his most notable 
achievements have to be scarcely more than 
mentioned. The orchestral works of Schumann 
really deserve close study not only because of their 
undoubted merits as absolute music, but because 
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of the lessons to be derived from their faults. 
The weakness of Schumann’s orchestration has 
already been dealt with in this series of articles 
by Mr. Frederick Corder. But notwithstanding 
these defects, less fastidious listeners will continue 
to derive deep pleasure from the unmistakable 
beauty and significance of Schumann’s fanciful 
and original ideas. 

The overture to ‘Manfred’ is one of Schumann’s 
finest efforts. The subject appealed strongly to 
his temperament, and here he shows more than his 
usual power of employing colour. 

The four Symphonies are generally enumerated 
in the order of their publication, namely: No. 1, 
Op. 38, in B flat; No. 2, Op. 61, in C major; 
No. 3, Op. 97, ‘The Rhenish,’ in E flat; No. 4, 
Op. 120, in D minor.* But the last-named was 
composed in 1841, in the same year as the B flat 
Symphony, and not until 1851 was it re-written 
and published. 

Schumann’s first essay in this form, the 
Symphony in B flat, was an immediate success, 
and so far as the composer’s symphonies are 
now performed, it is still the most popular. It 
is certainly one of the gayest and most lucid of 
Schumann’s works. It was written during the winter 
of 1840-41, and the composer says: ‘I wrote the 
symphony in that flush of spring that carries man 
away,’ and for this reason it was intended to call it 
a Spring symphony. The four movements were 
originally entitled Friihlingsbeginn (Commencement 
of spring), Abend (Evening), Frohe Gespielen 
(Merry companions), and Voller Friihling (Full 
spring), but although these headings were the 
inspiration, they were withdrawn _ because 
Schumann thought that ‘one should not show 
people one’s heart; a general impression of an 
art-work does them more good.’ 

The C major Symphony, composed four years 
later, is of a graver character, and bears evidence 
of the contrapuntal studies that were forced upon 
Schumann in the intervening period. The key 
bond of the modulations and the movements is well 
conceived and clear. By general consent, the 
Adagio espressivo is considered an inspiration 
(Weingartner regards it as the finest movement 
in all the four symphonies), and the rapture and 
buoyancy of the Finale are notable features. Yet, on 
the whole, the symphony does not specially attract. 

The E flat Symphony, which was composed in 
1850 (an analysis by the late Sir George Grove was 
given in our December, 1909, issue), had its 
first impulse from a sight of Cologne Cathedral. 
The impression thus made was deepened by the 
composer witnessing a solemn ceremony in that 
imposing edifice. ‘This suggestiveness led to the 
adoption of the title, ‘The Rhenish Symphony.’ 
Some critics declare this to be the noblest of the 
four symphonies. 


* The well-known subject used by Bach and Mozart forms a useful 
——- to the keys and order of the symphonies of Schumann and 
Srahms : 


For Braums (1x C). 


For ScHUMANN (In B PLAT), 


The D minor Symphony was, as stated above, 
first composed in 1841, and ten years later revised 
and issued as Op. 120. ‘The classic form is here 
departed from, and the outline becomes misty, 
Yet the work is full of expression and deep feeling 
The four sections are continuous: the subjects of 
one movement are used in another, and there are 
other peculiarities in form that justify Schumann’s 
original intention to call the work a Symphonie 
Fantasia. 

Weingartner has not a high opinion of any of 
the symphonies. He goes so far as to say that 
they seem to be pieces written for the pianoforte 
and arranged for the orchestra, and he declares 
that they are more effective as pianoforte duets 
than as orchestral symphonies. 

Among the other most notable of Schumann’s 
orchestral works mention must be made of the 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52, the 
*‘Genoveva’ Overture, and the scenes from 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 


CHORAL WoRKS. 


The English titles of Schumann’s choral works 
(all of which are published with English versions) 
are as follows : 

Paradise and the Peri. Op. 50. 

Advent Hymn. Op. 71. 

Mignon’s Requiem. Op. 98p. 

Song of the Night. Op. 108. 

The Pilgrimage of the Rose. Op. 112. 
The King’s Son. Op. 116. 

The Minstrel’s Curse. Op. 139. 
New-Year’s Song. Op. 144. 

Requiem. Op. 148. 

Scenes from ‘ Faust.’ (No opus number.) 

The above are for mixed voices and soloists. 
The following is for male-voice choir and soli : 

Luck of Edenhall. Op. 143. 


The cantata ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ has been 
strangely neglected by our choral societies. Even 
in this year of Schumann celebrations there has 
not been, so far as we are aware, any important 
performance of the work. If it had been composed 
recently it would have had a better chance, because 
it would then rank as a striking novelty. Yet it is 
at present a complete novelty to most of the choral 
societies in the country. It was written in 1843, 
when Schumann’s powers were ripest. The story 
is taken from Moore’s poem ‘Lalla Rookh,’ the 
German version of which by Emil Flecking had 
come under Schumann’s notice. Its romantic 
character was peculiarly attractive to the great 
apostle of the Romantic school. 

The ‘ Faust’ scenes form a long and important 
but a somewhat unequal work. ‘The earlier 
sections are the least interesting, but in the third 
part the composer attains great power. 

The other works enumerated above deserve 
more attention than they get. 


Dramatic WORKS. 


A setting of the legend of ‘Genoveva’ was 
Schumann’s sole contribution to operatic literature. 
The work was only a partial success, and since Its 
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production at Leipsic on June 25, 1850, it has 
been performed only fitfully. A treatise could be 
written on the libretto and the music. It is clear 
that the composer lavished some of his finest 
thoughts on its composition, but there is something 
lacking in the dramatic interest, and so it fails to 
make an attractive appeal. 

The ‘Manfred’ music has more dramatic force 
and characterization. Schumann apparently 
intended it for stage presentation in conjunction 
with the play, but it is more effective in the concert- 
hall. Byron himself did not intend the poem to 
be acted. ‘The overture, as already stated, is one 
of Schumann’s greatest flights of imagination and 
picturesque power, and the invocation to Astarte 
has intense pathos. 

PaRT-SONGS. 


Schumann composed about seventy part-songs 
and choruses, most of which are unaccompanied. 
They are for all kinds of choirs—mixed-voice, 
male-voice and female-voice. Generally they 
are of the practicable kind, calling more for 
subtlety of interpretation than great technique, 
and they all have the saving grace of melody. 
Some are exquisite, as for example ‘The Summer 
song’ (for s.a.T.B.), ‘Nanie’ (for s.s.a.), ‘Sinks 
the night’ (s.s.a.). Others are picturesque and 
dramatic, amongst which may be named the well- 
known ‘Gipsy life’ (s.A.T.B., unaccompanied), and 
‘Battle song’ (T.T.B.B.). 


CRITICISMS. 


Every great composer has been vigorously and 
venomously assailed. It is one of the penalties of 
greatness that it stirs up some of the worst of 
human passions. In the case of Schumann the 
most notable attack came from a pianist named 
Joseph Rubinstein, who, mn 1879, wrote a 
celebrated article in the Bayreurh (note the locality) 
Biitter. The attack derived its importance from 
its generally assumed inspiration by Wagner. 
Grieg, in a scornful reply, plainly stated that 
Wagner was the real author. As an essay in the 
art of belittling with a specious show of analytical 
reasoning, Rubinstein’s article has some interest. 
But it over-reached its mark. The ostensible 
author was not a relative of the great Anton 
Rubinstein. He was born in Russia in 1847, and 
he committed suicide at Lucerne in 1884. 


Another general estimate of far greater value is 
that given by Sir Hubert Parry in his profoundly 
Suggestive book ‘The Art of Music.’ He says: 


Schumann was a typical Teuton in his introspective 
disposition, his mystic imaginings, his depth of earnestness. 
The rhythmic side of music did not appeal to him with 
anything like the elastic, nervous intensity with which it 
excited a Pole, but rather with the solemnity and orderliness 
of a German waltz. His department was rather the type of 
music which belongs to the reflective mind ; and the types 
of thought, both emotional and noble, which appeal to a 
cultivated intellectualist. 


And again : 


Schumann, like Beethoven, revels in a mass of sound. 
= his sound is far more sensuous and chromatic. He 
loved all the pedal it was possible to use ; and had but little 


objection to hearing all the notes of the scale sounding at 
once. He is said to have liked dreaming to himself, by 
rambling through all sorts of harmonies with the pedal 
down ; and the glamour of crossing rhythms and the sounding 
of clashing and antagonistic notes was most thoroughly 
adapted to his nature. A certain confusion of many factors, 
a luxury of conflicting elements which somehow make a 
unity in the end, serve admirably to express the complicated 
nature of the feelings and sensibilities and thoughts of highly 
organized beings in modern times. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is inevitable in the inexorable scheme of 
things that much of Schumann’s music will cease 
to have vogue. The works of greater musicians 
than Schumann have had to submit to the winnow- 
ing process of time. But whatever posterity accepts 
or rejects, it cannot destroy the influence Schumann 
exerted on the development of the song and piano- 
forte music. 

Grieg, in summming-up his able and _ loyal 
appreciation of Schumann, aptly adopts the words 
which Heine applied to Luther: ‘In him all the 
virtues and all faults of the Germans are in the 
grandest way united; so that one may say he 
personally represents the wonderful Germans. 


CLARA SCHUMANN. 


In connection with our notice of Robert 
Schumann and his works, it seems appropriate 
to give a portrait of Madame Schumann, whose 
life history was so much bound up with that of 
her husband. 

Clara Josephine Schumann was the daughter of 
the celebrated pianoforte teacher, Friedrich Wieck. 
She was born at Leipsic on September 13, 1819. 
Under the teaching of her father, she soon 
developed exceptional talent as a pianist, and 
even in her ninth year became known as a solo 
player. The romance of her betrothal and marriage 
has already been told. Madame Schumann became 
one of the greatest pianists of her time, and she 
was regarded as the most authoritative interpreter 
of her husband’s pianoforte compositions, many 
of which were written for her. After Robert 
Schumann’s death she, for a time, resided in 
Berlin, and later at Baden-Baden. She maintained 
her position as a leading pianist by playing at 
Vienna and elsewhere on the Continent, and 
almost every year she visited this country and was 
very warmly received. In 1878 she became the 
principal pianoforte teacher in the conservatoire 
founded by Dr. Hoch at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Here her instruction was eagerly sought after by 
many distinguished pupils, who speak not only 
of the musical benefits they derived but of the 
charm and simplicity of her nature. When 
ill-health caused her friends anxiety, a large sum 
of money was subscribed in England and Germany 
and gratefully presented to her. She died at 
Frankfort on May 20, 1896. 

Madame Schumann composed songs, pianoforte 
pieces, and three romances for pianoforte and 
violin. The highest opus number, 23, includes 
the cadenzas she wrote for Beethoven’s Concertos 
in C minor and G, and for Mozart’s Concerto in 
G minor. 
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MUSINGS IN A LIBRARY. 
v. 

I could easily go on talking about the ancient | 
theory-books for any length of time, but that I fear | 
to bore you. One fact to which I have hitherto | 
found no exception is that the larger the book the | 
less is to be learned from it. And the less there is 
in the book the more swagger and inflammation | 
there is about its author. By far the best are | 
those few in which the writer has sought to avoid | 
technical terms and brought himself down to the | 
level of his unskilled reader. And of those few | 
the most striking is a book called ‘ Music made 
easy to every Capacity, in a series of Dialogues 
. . . Written in French by A/onsieur Bemetsrieder, 
Musick Master to the Queen of France and 
published at Paris, (with a Preface) by the 
celebrated Monsieur the whole trans- 
lated and adapted to the Use of the English | 
Student, by GirrarRD BERNARD, M.A., perused and 
approved of by Docror Boycr anp DocrTor 
Howarp. 1778.’ 

This crescendo of names is very exciting, but 
one cannot now accord any merit to either of the 
distinguished individuals who stand in the light 
of the humble author. Monsieur Diderot was 
apparently the father of the pupil whose progress 
is the subject of the book. Mr. Bernard has 
translated sprightly French into Johnsonian | 
English, very poorly, too, for an M.A., and| 
Drs. Boyce and Howard have merely permitted 
their great names to appear on the title-page. 

The book, like that of Morley, is couched in 
genial dialogue: the opening sentences afford a 
fair sample of the style : 

DIALOGUE I. 
Master. Disciple. 

Dis. Now tell me, Sir, have you a great deal of patience ? 

Vas. Aye, and many other rare qualities, without which 
I should be but a sorry master. A good master should not 
only know what he teaches, but be able to teach what he 
knows ; he must vary his lessons according to the various 
capacities of his scholars; he must be clear; he must be 
exact; he must be honest and disinterested; but, in 
particular, he must be gay. 

Dis. And you are all this ? 

Mas. Undoubtedly. 

Dis. And we shall laugh, and I shall learn ? 

Mas. Nothing more sure. 

Dis. And I shall play and be able to accompany in 
concert ? 

Mas. I will answer for it. 

Dis. And do you think that one day or other (I mean | 
with time) I might not be able to compose ? 

Mas. Unfortunately that is the only thing I cannot | 
promise. I will teach you the art of Accords (sic), Harmony, | 
or thorough Bass, as we call it ; I will render the execution 
and reading of music easy to you, but composition is the 
affair of genius, and cannot be taught. 

Dis. That is a pity. 

Mas. Not but there are some people, who, without 
genius, pretend to it, and succeed well enough ; but they 
are compilers, not composers ; for this work, indeed, if you 
will condescend to it, I will provide you needle and thread. 


We of the present day may smile at the quaint 
idea (still cherished by some) that only those need 
to learn how to compose to whom the knowledge 


will be of no use, but for the rest Mr. Bemetzrieder’s 
views are sound enough. Miss Diderot, a truly 
delightful pupil, takes in all she is told (we are 
assured that these dialogues are from the life) ang 
rallies her teacher with great spirit. She plays him 
a piece, and he says: 


Mas. These fingers want little—the piece is beautiful, 
and almost well played. 

Dis. You may imagine I don’t begin with you by the 
piece I play worst. 


r 


rhe study of harmony is then commenced, and 
even the rudiments rendered quite entertaining, 
The teacher is certainly unconventional when 
he says such things as : 


Mas. Well, what do you wait for? 

Dis. Sir, if it is your intention that I should profit 
by your lessons, give me time to put your rules, exceptions 
and observations, a little in order in my head. 

Mas. <A sure means to know nothing is to want to retain 
everything equally. Catch at first what you can without 
effort and without pain: the rest will come, and littl 
by little you will possess all. 


And again, when the pupil grumbles at the 
difficulties which are confronting her : 


Mas. How long have we studied Harmony together, 
Madam ? 

Dis. Why, between four and five months. 

Mas. And youcomplair! Tell me the science, the art, 
nay, the trade the most miserable (szc) which requires 
not infinitely more time to learn, as well as application . . . 
how long were you taught upon the harpsichord before 
you were able to read and execute a Sonata passably ? 

Dis. Umph! six—seven years, I believe ; it came little 
by little. 

Mas. How! and you who have so excellent a disposition! 
. . . How many years practice do you imagine the learned 
men whose works you so much admire, must have had before 
they arrived at the knowledge capable of producing them? 


Here the worthy author, like other people, 
forgets his former assertion that composition 
cannot be learned. Here is another amusing 
specimen : 


Dis. Thad the fancy to heap several Discordant Chords 
one after another, upon the same note, without minding to 
save [z.e., resolve] them all. I would be learned and 
appear so. 

Vas. That is the rage of beginners; when you know 
more you will endeavour to be easy, agreeable and singing. 


At the end the young lady produces with much 
pride a Prelude which she has composed in the 
key of G sharp major, to the great amusement of 
her master, who is unkind enough to print it in 
his book, a touch of realism which was hardly 
judicious from any point of view. Apart from this, 
Mr. Bemetzrieder’s earnest and readable book has 
only the common fault of prolixity. 

Another curious work is one of the same period 
—1782, to be exact—by Salvatore Bertezén— 
whoever he may be. He has had it printed with 
an English translation in parallel columns, and old 
Richard Stevens, the Charterhouse organist, has 
written on this copy: ‘The Translation is s0 
execrable as hardly to be understood and 1s 
generally downright Nonsense.’ As to that I have 
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MUSINGS IN A LIBRARY. 
v. 
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Mas. How! and you who have so excellent a disposition! 
. . . How many years practice do you imagine the learned 
men whose works you so much admire, must have had before 
they arrived at the knowledge capable of producing them? 


Here the worthy author, like other people, 
forgets his former assertion that composition 
cannot be learned. Here is another amusing 
specimen : 


Dis. Thad the fancy to heap several Discordant Chords 
one after another, upon the same note, without minding to 
save [z.e., resolve] them all. I would be learned and 
appear so. 

Vas. That is the rage of beginners; when you know 
more you will endeavour to be easy, agreeable and singing. 


At the end the young lady produces with much 
pride a Prelude which she has composed in the 
key of G sharp major, to the great amusement of 
her master, who is unkind enough to print it in 
his book, a touch of realism which was hardly 
judicious from any point of view. Apart from this, 
Mr. Bemetzrieder’s earnest and readable book has 
only the common fault of prolixity. 

Another curious work is one of the same period 
—1782, to be exact—by Salvatore Bertezén— 
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seen many worse specimens, especially in the 
opera librettos, but in this case the original is so 
foolish and vulgar as to make it not worth taking 


pains over. Here is a specimen : 


A good practical master might be of | much use to a 
student in all these points ; but envy, insufficiency, defect in 
communicating ; or, on the other side, levity, ill-manners, 
merited rewards withheld ; are generally the obstacles to 
music-masters. 


One may generally suspect these writers who 
vent their spleen in their instruction books, of 
being very indifferent teachers. There is a curious 
work called ‘The Miseries of Music-masters,’ by 
Ambrose Pitman, Esquire, which the writer has 
endeavoured to brighten by throwing it into 
Hudibrastic verse. He diverges from his text at 
every few pages to sneer at the foolish people who 
insist upon learning music when they have no 
talent. As thus: 


Cases will frequently occur 

When ign’rant Parents will demur 
And deem a J/aster void of sense 
(Though sanctioned by experience) 
If he adopts a mode of learning 
Contrary to their own discerning. 
Some, of a contumacious spirit, 
Will estimate a J/aster’s merit 
Exactly by (O sad mistakes !) 

The progress that his makes. 
Forgetting ‘ Nature’s hand divine 
‘ Bestows not these sensations fine 
‘On all, with aptitude to feel 
‘What soft melodious modes reveal ; 
‘That few have talents to attain 

‘ Perfection ’mongst the tuneful train.’ 


The parents’ theory is quite a sound one, and 
pupils, whatever their talents, are not likely to 
make much progress when taught after this 
fashion : 

The Art of Fing’ ring is so plain, 

Not to require much acumen ; 

Only observe this simple fact, 

The 7humbs beneath the act. 

And then the proper places are 

Fixed on the angles of a sguare ; 

Or, as—(the simile will suit) 

A Cube’s the third part of a Root. 


which is neither good rhyme, grammar, sense nor 
fact. ‘The author concludes his work, after some 


thousand lines of alternate laying down the law | 


and grumbling, with these lines : 


Unhappy wight ! to whom belong 

Th’ unceasing Miseries of song ! 

Who never, through life’s progress knows 
Cessation from his daz/y woes 

Nor finds release—until he dies, 

From MusicK MASTERS’ MISERIES! ! ! 


It is difficult to imagine such a book as this 
It is exceedingly 


rudiments with ease and pleasure from the old 
chap-book with the delightfully crude illustrations, 
which begins : 
Said Ann to her sister Maria one day: 
‘If you wish it, my dear, I will teach you to play ; 
For since Music is now so well known ’tis agreed, 
Not to play the piano were foolish indeed.’ 


and then (like all the other books), appearing to 
consider that the grammar of music and the art of 
playing an instrument are one and the same thing, 
going on to expound the ‘ Elements’ in very decent 
amphibrachic couplets, concluding with : 


And when friends crowd around us the music to hear, 
Think what pleasure ’twill give both to them and you, dear. 


which is a better incentive to progress than for the 
teacher to complain of his or her sufferings. 
I used to think Ann (who changed the colour 
of her dress on every fresh page) a much nicer 
teacher than my own poor mother, who certainly 
suffered as well as caused much discomfort in the 
process of instructing her large family. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 


On July 26 the President of the Board of Trade 
introduced the new Copyright Bill into the House 
of Commons, when it was read for the first time 
and ordered to be printed. In somewhat apologetic 
terms he indicated that the object of introducing 
the Bill at the end of the session was to afford 
ample opportunity for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of its provisions. Ifthe Bill should hereafter 
receive as much consideration and discussion 
inside the House as it is already receiving outside, 
the object which he had in view is not likely to 
fail, and when the time comes for printing the Bill 
in its final form, the President of the Board of 
Trade will hardly recognise his own offspring. A 
careful perusal of its sections suggests that it can 
hardly have been intended for anything but a mere 
draft, and at present it is impossible to foretell 
what shape it will ultimately assume. But taking 
it as it is, it contains so many novel, and in many 
cases extraordinary features, that no time should 
be lost in considering their effect upon the 
important form of property with which it deals. 
Two startling innovations are apparent at the 
outset. First, British Copyright is no longer to 
pervade the entire British Dominions. ‘The five 
self-governing Colonies are hereafter to be allowed 
either to adopt the Act, with such modifications as 
may be necessary to apply it to the circumstances 
of each Colony, or to repudiate it. These 
Colonies are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
The Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland. 
Any one or more of these Colonies substantially 


ever having found a publisher. 


rare, and is only sought for by collectors on | adopting the Act will be regarded as heretofore as 
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seen many worse specimens, especially in the 
opera librettos, but in this case the original is so 
foolish and vulgar as to make it not worth taking 


pains over. Here is a specimen : 


A good practical master might be of | much use to a 
student in all these points ; but envy, insufficiency, defect in 
communicating ; or, on the other side, levity, ill-manners, 
merited rewards withheld ; are generally the obstacles to 
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One may generally suspect these writers who 
vent their spleen in their instruction books, of 
being very indifferent teachers. There is a curious 
work called ‘The Miseries of Music-masters,’ by 
Ambrose Pitman, Esquire, which the writer has 
endeavoured to brighten by throwing it into 
Hudibrastic verse. He diverges from his text at 
every few pages to sneer at the foolish people who 
insist upon learning music when they have no 
talent. As thus: 


Cases will frequently occur 

When ign’rant Parents will demur 
And deem a J/aster void of sense 
(Though sanctioned by experience) 
If he adopts a mode of learning 
Contrary to their own discerning. 
Some, of a contumacious spirit, 
Will estimate a J/aster’s merit 
Exactly by (O sad mistakes !) 

The progress that his makes. 
Forgetting ‘ Nature’s hand divine 
‘ Bestows not these sensations fine 
‘On all, with aptitude to feel 
‘What soft melodious modes reveal ; 
‘That few have talents to attain 

‘ Perfection ’mongst the tuneful train.’ 


The parents’ theory is quite a sound one, and 
pupils, whatever their talents, are not likely to 
make much progress when taught after this 
fashion : 

The Art of Fing’ ring is so plain, 

Not to require much acumen ; 

Only observe this simple fact, 

The 7humbs beneath the act. 

And then the proper places are 

Fixed on the angles of a sguare ; 

Or, as—(the simile will suit) 

A Cube’s the third part of a Root. 


which is neither good rhyme, grammar, sense nor 
fact. ‘The author concludes his work, after some 


thousand lines of alternate laying down the law | 


and grumbling, with these lines : 
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‘If you wish it, my dear, I will teach you to play ; 
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Not to play the piano were foolish indeed.’ 


and then (like all the other books), appearing to 
consider that the grammar of music and the art of 
playing an instrument are one and the same thing, 
going on to expound the ‘ Elements’ in very decent 
amphibrachic couplets, concluding with : 
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Think what pleasure ’twill give both to them and you, dear. 


which is a better incentive to progress than for the 
teacher to complain of his or her sufferings. 
I used to think Ann (who changed the colour 
of her dress on every fresh page) a much nicer 
teacher than my own poor mother, who certainly 
suffered as well as caused much discomfort in the 
process of instructing her large family. 
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introduced the new Copyright Bill into the House 
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and ordered to be printed. In somewhat apologetic 
terms he indicated that the object of introducing 
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cussion of its provisions. Ifthe Bill should hereafter 
receive as much consideration and discussion 
inside the House as it is already receiving outside, 
the object which he had in view is not likely to 
fail, and when the time comes for printing the Bill 
in its final form, the President of the Board of 
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careful perusal of its sections suggests that it can 
hardly have been intended for anything but a mere 
draft, and at present it is impossible to foretell 
what shape it will ultimately assume. But taking 
it as it is, it contains so many novel, and in many 
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be lost in considering their effect upon the 
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will become unprotected in those Colonies. This, 
however, will only apply to Copyrights published 
after the Act comes into force, z.e., January 1, 1912, 
or at such later date as the Act may be adopted in 
the Colonies. 

The second innovation to be noticed is that 
hereafter there is to be no distinction between the 
two, at present absolutely independent, rights : 
Copyright and Performing right. Both rights are 
included in the one expression ‘Copyright.’ Copy- 
right will include both rights unless Performing 
right is excepted. This is likely to create con- 
siderable difficulty, and there are indications in the 
Bill itself that the draughtsman realised the fact. 

Copyright hereafter is not to be infringed by 
anyone who makes for his private use an adaptation, 
transposition, arrangement or setting of a musical 
work. He may not copy the work as published, 
but he may manipulate it as indicated. ‘ Private 
use’ is not defined, and there is no provision for 
ensuring that a work made for private use will be 
never wsed for any other purpose. This is a most 
dangerous provision, unfair to composer and 
publisher alike. The manipulation of a composer’s 
work, which has always been deprecated as regards 
its application to mechanical instruments, is now 
to be permitted by anyone who makes such an 
arrangement for his ‘private use.’ It seems 
obvious that if the making is once made lawful, 
all control over its actual wse will be absolutely 
lost. 

The term of Copyright is to last for fifty years 
after the composer’s death, and there is added 
an extraordinary provision that after the composer’s 
death any ‘person interested’ may apply to the 
Comptroller of Patents for a licence to reprint 
a Copyright work on such terms as to price and 
payment of Royalties to the owner of the 
Copyright as the Comptroller may decide, on 
the ground that the work is being withheld from 
the public, or that the price is too high. A similar 
provision is reserved in favour of the self-governing 


Colonies, and it is not difficult to imagine 
to what extent ‘interested persons’ in the 
Colonies will avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded. ‘The provision does not state whether 


the Comptroller is to be at liberty, when he grants 
a licence for the work to be reprinted at a reduced 
price, to reduce also the Royalty payable to the 
composer! But as Royalties are dependent upon 
price, it would appear that he could hardly reduce the 
one without dealing with the other. This is not 
likely to be appreciated by composers who have 
favoured the Royalty system as a future provision 
for their widows and children. 

Registration at Stationers’ Hall is, as now, not 
compulsory, but a new feature of the Bill practically 
makes it so; for section 6 says that there shall be no 
remedy against an ‘innocent infringer,’ except an 
injunction, if the infringer proves that he did not 
know and had no reasonable means of knowing 
that the work was copyright. But it also provides 
that when a work is registered, the infringer will be 
presumed to know that the work is copyright. 


will disappear unless the work is registered. Ang 
as the Act is retrospective, it would seem to folloy 
that all existing Copyrights will have to be registered 
before damages for their infringement can hy 
obtained. 

The benefit of the extended period of Copyright 
is not to belong to an assignee of the original 
Copyright, unless of course his assignment included 
the benefit of any future extension; but it is to 
belong to the executors of the deceased composer, 
The original publisher, however, has the option of 
acquiring the extended interest on terms to be 
determined, if necessary, by arbitration. It was 
pointed out during the discussion on the subject 
by Lord Gorell’s Committee that this would 
practically wreck such publications as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, magazines, music albums, hymn 
and tune books, chant books, &c., &c. The Bill 
has accordingly attempted, in an absolutely futile 
manner, to provide for the continuity of such 
publications, called ‘Collective works,’ even after 
the original period of Copyright has expired, as 
regards some or all of the items comprised in the 
work. It is essential that this should be done 
effectively, otherwise hymn books and _ other 
collective works, which are so numerous, will have 
to be dismembered as soon as the Copyright of 
the first item included in them expires. Failure 
to effect this would mean putting a work like 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, or Grove’s Dictionary, 
out of print! 

At the meetings of Lord Gorell’s Committee it 
was pointed out that the proviso to Section 6 of 
the International Copyright Act of 1866 needed 
improvement. ‘The object of that proviso was to 
protect the vested interests of everyone who might 
have reprinted a work in this country which had 
forfeited its International Copyright through failure 
to comply with the provisions of the earlier 
International Acts. In certain cases the lost 
rights would be revived by the operation of the 
Act of 1886, but a clause was inserted in that Act 
to protect the interests of those who might in the 
meantime have reprinted the works affected. The 
clause, however, only protected works which might 
have been actually produced when the Act took 
effect. It was suggested at the meetings referred to 
that anyone who had spent money in freparing for 
such production needed a similar protection, even 
though the work might not have been actually 
produced at the time when the Act took effect. 

The Bill now under consideration adopts that 
view. But, curiously enough, while it provides for 
the suggested improvement, it would appear to 
have overlooked the necessity of re-enacting the 
clause which gave the original measure of protec- 
tion. If this is a correct reading of the Bill, it is a 
point of the utmost importance to the publishers 
of a large number of reprinted foreign works. 

One of the most important concessions made by 
the Bill to owners of Copyright property is that 
which grants to them the sole right of making and 
authorising the making of records, perforated rolls,and 
other contrivances for the mechanical performance 
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will become unprotected in those Colonies. This, 
however, will only apply to Copyrights published 
after the Act comes into force, z.e., January 1, 1912, 
or at such later date as the Act may be adopted in 
the Colonies. 

The second innovation to be noticed is that 
hereafter there is to be no distinction between the 
two, at present absolutely independent, rights : 
Copyright and Performing right. Both rights are 
included in the one expression ‘Copyright.’ Copy- 
right will include both rights unless Performing 
right is excepted. This is likely to create con- 
siderable difficulty, and there are indications in the 
Bill itself that the draughtsman realised the fact. 

Copyright hereafter is not to be infringed by 
anyone who makes for his private use an adaptation, 
transposition, arrangement or setting of a musical 
work. He may not copy the work as published, 
but he may manipulate it as indicated. ‘ Private 
use’ is not defined, and there is no provision for 
ensuring that a work made for private use will be 
never wsed for any other purpose. This is a most 
dangerous provision, unfair to composer and 
publisher alike. The manipulation of a composer’s 
work, which has always been deprecated as regards 
its application to mechanical instruments, is now 
to be permitted by anyone who makes such an 
arrangement for his ‘private use.’ It seems 
obvious that if the making is once made lawful, 
all control over its actual wse will be absolutely 
lost. 

The term of Copyright is to last for fifty years 
after the composer’s death, and there is added 
an extraordinary provision that after the composer’s 
death any ‘person interested’ may apply to the 
Comptroller of Patents for a licence to reprint 
a Copyright work on such terms as to price and 
payment of Royalties to the owner of the 
Copyright as the Comptroller may decide, on 
the ground that the work is being withheld from 
the public, or that the price is too high. A similar 
provision is reserved in favour of the self-governing 


Colonies, and it is not difficult to imagine 
to what extent ‘interested persons’ in the 
Colonies will avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded. ‘The provision does not state whether 


the Comptroller is to be at liberty, when he grants 
a licence for the work to be reprinted at a reduced 
price, to reduce also the Royalty payable to the 
composer! But as Royalties are dependent upon 
price, it would appear that he could hardly reduce the 
one without dealing with the other. This is not 
likely to be appreciated by composers who have 
favoured the Royalty system as a future provision 
for their widows and children. 

Registration at Stationers’ Hall is, as now, not 
compulsory, but a new feature of the Bill practically 
makes it so; for section 6 says that there shall be no 
remedy against an ‘innocent infringer,’ except an 
injunction, if the infringer proves that he did not 
know and had no reasonable means of knowing 
that the work was copyright. But it also provides 
that when a work is registered, the infringer will be 
presumed to know that the work is copyright. 


will disappear unless the work is registered. Ang 
as the Act is retrospective, it would seem to folloy 
that all existing Copyrights will have to be registered 
before damages for their infringement can hy 
obtained. 

The benefit of the extended period of Copyright 
is not to belong to an assignee of the original 
Copyright, unless of course his assignment included 
the benefit of any future extension; but it is to 
belong to the executors of the deceased composer, 
The original publisher, however, has the option of 
acquiring the extended interest on terms to be 
determined, if necessary, by arbitration. It was 
pointed out during the discussion on the subject 
by Lord Gorell’s Committee that this would 
practically wreck such publications as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, magazines, music albums, hymn 
and tune books, chant books, &c., &c. The Bill 
has accordingly attempted, in an absolutely futile 
manner, to provide for the continuity of such 
publications, called ‘Collective works,’ even after 
the original period of Copyright has expired, as 
regards some or all of the items comprised in the 
work. It is essential that this should be done 
effectively, otherwise hymn books and _ other 
collective works, which are so numerous, will have 
to be dismembered as soon as the Copyright of 
the first item included in them expires. Failure 
to effect this would mean putting a work like 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, or Grove’s Dictionary, 
out of print! 

At the meetings of Lord Gorell’s Committee it 
was pointed out that the proviso to Section 6 of 
the International Copyright Act of 1866 needed 
improvement. ‘The object of that proviso was to 
protect the vested interests of everyone who might 
have reprinted a work in this country which had 
forfeited its International Copyright through failure 
to comply with the provisions of the earlier 
International Acts. In certain cases the lost 
rights would be revived by the operation of the 
Act of 1886, but a clause was inserted in that Act 
to protect the interests of those who might in the 
meantime have reprinted the works affected. The 
clause, however, only protected works which might 
have been actually produced when the Act took 
effect. It was suggested at the meetings referred to 
that anyone who had spent money in freparing for 
such production needed a similar protection, even 
though the work might not have been actually 
produced at the time when the Act took effect. 

The Bill now under consideration adopts that 
view. But, curiously enough, while it provides for 
the suggested improvement, it would appear to 
have overlooked the necessity of re-enacting the 
clause which gave the original measure of protec- 
tion. If this is a correct reading of the Bill, it is a 
point of the utmost importance to the publishers 
of a large number of reprinted foreign works. 

One of the most important concessions made by 
the Bill to owners of Copyright property is that 
which grants to them the sole right of making and 
authorising the making of records, perforated rolls,and 
other contrivances for the mechanical performance 
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rd to the very strong recommendations of 
Lord Gorell’s Committee, this could hardly have 
been otherwise, but it is greatly to be regretted 
that a large number of existing Copyright works 
will be deprived of the benefits of this concession ; 
for the Bill provides that all works of which such 
records or contrivances have been lawfully made 
by any person prior to July 26, 1910, are to forfeit 
the right altogether. That is to say, if any 
manufacturing firm has at any time prior to 
July 26, 1910, made a record of a Copyright work, 
that fact ‘*hrows the work open to all other 
manufacturers for ever, even though none of them 
had made any record of that work before the date 
mentioned, or taken any steps to do so. This is 
rather a wide definition of vested interests, of a 
kind similar to those which the Act of 1886 sought 
to protect, and the reason of this extraordinary 
consideration of the interests of the record 
manufacturers is difficult of comprehension. 

As regards foreign countries the Bill provides 
that His Majesty may by Order in Council extend 
the benefits of the Act to any country which grants 
reciprocal privileges to British subjects. This is 
the plan adopted by the American Legislature, 
which, while making no Copyright treaties, 
frames its law to suit its own subjects, and 
then provides that under certain conditions 
foreigners are to be admitted to the benefits 
conferred by that law upon Americans. But what, 
under these circumstances, is Great Britain’s 
position with reference to the Revised Berne 
Convention? It seems strange that an Act, the 
necessity for which was provoked by the recently 
revised Berne Convention, should make no 
reference to that Convention. For the Con- 
vention can have no force of any kind in this 
country until it is adopted by the Legislature. 
Is Great Britain on the road to retiring from 
the Berne Convention ? 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the Bill 
has, by repealing the Act of 1882, abolished the 
necessity of reserving the Performing right in 
music by printing a notice to that effect on the 
title-page. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be gathered 
that even the main features of the Bill need a deal of 
reconsideration by the Legislature—and a critical 
examination of the Bill as a whole suggests that 
nearly every clause will need the reconsideration 
of the draughtsman. 


THE ORGAN AS AN ARTISTIC 
INSTRUMENT. 


By Epwin H. LEMARE. 


Recently, when reading a criticism of a sacred 
song in a musical paper, I was much impressed 
with two remarks: ‘Novelty does not get a warm 
welcome in churches’ and ‘Conservatism and 
religious sentiment seem to go hand in hand.’ 
I pondered over these remarks, and, applying 


myself such vital questions as the following: 
(a) Have organ builders made the most of the 
possibilities of this great instrument as a means 
toanend? (4) Have organists, past and present, 
made the most and best of the instruments at their 
command ? (c) Has the audience of the day, either 
in church or concert hall, yet been educated up to 
realising and appreciating the musical possibilities 
of the organ? ‘The matter has thus to be 
considered under the combined headings of the 
instrument, the performer, and the audience. 

Until an entirely new conception is formed of 
the possibilities of the organ, it will continue to 
be severely criticised by the serious musician and 
lover of the orchestra. Whose fault is this? Has 
the organ-builder after all these years arrived at 
such a stage in his art that he cannot advance any 
further? Or is it that so few organists have been 
either able or, willing to help and encourage the 
builder in his endeavours to go on improving his 
instrument and to raise it to a more artistic and 
practical standard? ‘The latter question probably 
brings us to the real state of affairs. In recent 
years I have met and conversed with many of the 
best church organists all over the world, and I 
have often found them content to regard the 
organ and organ-playing merely as a routine matter 
of subsistence, without ever giving a thought to the 
artistic development of the organ as an instrument. 

If the organist is himself unable to develop 
artistic ideals, it is not likely that he will 
stimulate a builder who, to a certain and important 
extent, must be dependent on him for suggestions. 
Further, if organ builders have to rely so much 
upon their own resources, it is not to be wondered 
at that there is a lack of conformity and uniformity 
in the arrangement of stops, pedal-board and 
adjuncts of the console generally. In the case of 
the pianoforte, an instrument has in these days 
been produced which is of a practically universal 
pattern, made according to designs approved alike 
by players and makers. The pianist, therefore, 
has—say, during a concert tour—a much better 
chance than the organist. The pianofortes will be 
uniform and good ; but the organs will vary so 
much that whereas at his first recital the organist 
may have achieved great success, at his second 
elsewhere he may have been almost a failure, due 
not to any fault of his own, but to his having to 
play on an inferior and differently constructed 
instrument from which artistic results cannot 
possibly be produced. 

Neither the pianoforte nor the violin has, 
of necessity, any association either with time 
or place. With the organ it is different. 
For years it was associated with the church 
solely. Hence it was that in 1892, at the 
Columbian Exposition in Genoa, when I gave 
the first concert-organ recitals heard in Italy, the 
audience was not a little surprised to see no priests 
nor general insignia of worship with which to them 
the organ had previously been associated in their 
minds. It is a curious paradox that whereas 
the clergy and committees are still conservative 


them to the subject of this article, I asked 


with regard to the organ itself, and are quite 
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rd to the very strong recommendations of 
Lord Gorell’s Committee, this could hardly have 
been otherwise, but it is greatly to be regretted 
that a large number of existing Copyright works 
will be deprived of the benefits of this concession ; 
for the Bill provides that all works of which such 
records or contrivances have been lawfully made 
by any person prior to July 26, 1910, are to forfeit 
the right altogether. That is to say, if any 
manufacturing firm has at any time prior to 
July 26, 1910, made a record of a Copyright work, 
that fact ‘*hrows the work open to all other 
manufacturers for ever, even though none of them 
had made any record of that work before the date 
mentioned, or taken any steps to do so. This is 
rather a wide definition of vested interests, of a 
kind similar to those which the Act of 1886 sought 
to protect, and the reason of this extraordinary 
consideration of the interests of the record 
manufacturers is difficult of comprehension. 

As regards foreign countries the Bill provides 
that His Majesty may by Order in Council extend 
the benefits of the Act to any country which grants 
reciprocal privileges to British subjects. This is 
the plan adopted by the American Legislature, 
which, while making no Copyright treaties, 
frames its law to suit its own subjects, and 
then provides that under certain conditions 
foreigners are to be admitted to the benefits 
conferred by that law upon Americans. But what, 
under these circumstances, is Great Britain’s 
position with reference to the Revised Berne 
Convention? It seems strange that an Act, the 
necessity for which was provoked by the recently 
revised Berne Convention, should make no 
reference to that Convention. For the Con- 
vention can have no force of any kind in this 
country until it is adopted by the Legislature. 
Is Great Britain on the road to retiring from 
the Berne Convention ? 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the Bill 
has, by repealing the Act of 1882, abolished the 
necessity of reserving the Performing right in 
music by printing a notice to that effect on the 
title-page. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be gathered 
that even the main features of the Bill need a deal of 
reconsideration by the Legislature—and a critical 
examination of the Bill as a whole suggests that 
nearly every clause will need the reconsideration 
of the draughtsman. 


THE ORGAN AS AN ARTISTIC 
INSTRUMENT. 


By Epwin H. LEMARE. 


Recently, when reading a criticism of a sacred 
song in a musical paper, I was much impressed 
with two remarks: ‘Novelty does not get a warm 
welcome in churches’ and ‘Conservatism and 
religious sentiment seem to go hand in hand.’ 
I pondered over these remarks, and, applying 


myself such vital questions as the following: 
(a) Have organ builders made the most of the 
possibilities of this great instrument as a means 
toanend? (4) Have organists, past and present, 
made the most and best of the instruments at their 
command ? (c) Has the audience of the day, either 
in church or concert hall, yet been educated up to 
realising and appreciating the musical possibilities 
of the organ? ‘The matter has thus to be 
considered under the combined headings of the 
instrument, the performer, and the audience. 

Until an entirely new conception is formed of 
the possibilities of the organ, it will continue to 
be severely criticised by the serious musician and 
lover of the orchestra. Whose fault is this? Has 
the organ-builder after all these years arrived at 
such a stage in his art that he cannot advance any 
further? Or is it that so few organists have been 
either able or, willing to help and encourage the 
builder in his endeavours to go on improving his 
instrument and to raise it to a more artistic and 
practical standard? ‘The latter question probably 
brings us to the real state of affairs. In recent 
years I have met and conversed with many of the 
best church organists all over the world, and I 
have often found them content to regard the 
organ and organ-playing merely as a routine matter 
of subsistence, without ever giving a thought to the 
artistic development of the organ as an instrument. 

If the organist is himself unable to develop 
artistic ideals, it is not likely that he will 
stimulate a builder who, to a certain and important 
extent, must be dependent on him for suggestions. 
Further, if organ builders have to rely so much 
upon their own resources, it is not to be wondered 
at that there is a lack of conformity and uniformity 
in the arrangement of stops, pedal-board and 
adjuncts of the console generally. In the case of 
the pianoforte, an instrument has in these days 
been produced which is of a practically universal 
pattern, made according to designs approved alike 
by players and makers. The pianist, therefore, 
has—say, during a concert tour—a much better 
chance than the organist. The pianofortes will be 
uniform and good ; but the organs will vary so 
much that whereas at his first recital the organist 
may have achieved great success, at his second 
elsewhere he may have been almost a failure, due 
not to any fault of his own, but to his having to 
play on an inferior and differently constructed 
instrument from which artistic results cannot 
possibly be produced. 

Neither the pianoforte nor the violin has, 
of necessity, any association either with time 
or place. With the organ it is different. 
For years it was associated with the church 
solely. Hence it was that in 1892, at the 
Columbian Exposition in Genoa, when I gave 
the first concert-organ recitals heard in Italy, the 
audience was not a little surprised to see no priests 
nor general insignia of worship with which to them 
the organ had previously been associated in their 
minds. It is a curious paradox that whereas 
the clergy and committees are still conservative 


them to the subject of this article, I asked 


with regard to the organ itself, and are quite 
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indifferent to any ‘orchestral’ or ‘solo’ effects that 
can be produced on it, they spare neither pains 
nor money on beautiful paintings, mosaics and 
other ornamentations for the church. The modern 
and beautiful designs, with totally new ideas of 
colouring, by artists such as Clayton & Bell, 
have been eagerly accepted, and have received 
the admiration to which they are entitled. Why, 
should anyone object to the placing of similarly 
beautiful and modern tone-colours into the church 
organ ? 

It must ever be borne in mind that this 
association of church with organ limits the 
gathering of audiences. I could, and we all could, 
name towns innumerable where the organ can be 
heard only in a church. It is admitted that a 
large number of people never enter the church: 
why, it is not for me to discuss. If only some 
philanthropist in each town were to present to it 
an organ which could be heard in its Town Hall, 
or other generally accessible public place, what a 
magnificent opportunity there would be for a mass 
of people who are anxious to hear good music. 

When people are given the opportunity of 
hearing good music on the organ they graduaily 
learn to appreciate music for music’s sake, and 
become more critical as to its actual performance. 
I have a suspicion that many people who go toa 
beautiful cathedral or church are too much led 
away by the surroundings. Fine architecture, 
beautiful windows and other things which appeal 
to the eye no doubt increase the enjoyment of 
the music. But the public must not allow the 


surroundings to blind their closer criticism of the 


instrument, the music and the performer. If they 
do, they will never be able to recognise the artistic 
possibilities that lie in the organ. Of course, 
neither the organ nor any other instrument is, in 
itself, artistic. It is simply the medium through 
which is expressed the mind of the composer and 
the performer, just as the violin in the hands of 
an Ysaye may come to life and touch the 
very soul. 

Organists so often fail to put expression and 
‘life’ into their playing. Organ recitals are 
frequently so colourless and devoid of any deep 
artistic merit that they prove unattractive to earnest 
music-lovers. It is not perhaps that the music 
itself is uninteresting, but that the stereotyped 
method of performance has become wearisome and 
has failed to satisfy or to arouse any enthusiasm. 
This no doubt is one reason why most organ 
recitals have not yet received from the Press that 
recognition which has been accorded to the 
pianoforte, violin and other instruments. Yet the 
Press is ever ready and willing to recognise and 
laud what is new, original, and above all what is 
truly artistic. But if it has failed to discover 
any of these virtues in the mass of organ recitals, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that it has even 
refrained from any attempt to criticise. 

Is the reward worth the labour? I say assuredly 
itis. Is the organ an artistic instrument? I say 
emphatically ‘ yes, if properly built and properly 
played.’ 


I now proceed to discuss the instrument itself 
and I commence by comparing organ-building jy 
England with what it is in America. England is 
the home and stronghold of organ-building. | 
know of no European builder of fame—at least jp 
our generation—other than the late Cavaillé-Cojj 
of Paris, whose reputation could compare with the 
best English builders. In America, a county 
blessed with inventive brains, there are being 
produced new organs of a high grade from the 
builder’s point of view. Let the English 
builders take heed lest in time they be ousted 
from their present premier position by their 
American friends and rivals. On both sides of 
the water let me repeat that organ builders have 
not received adequate help from organ players 
and on this point the American has probably been 
more heavily handicapped than the English 
builder. For many years Henry Willis—the 
father, we may call him, of the modern organ—was 
the only builder in England who refused to obey 
the dictates of the old-fashioned left-footed school 
of organ players in regard to the straight pedal- 
board. It is difficult to believe that even at the 
present day there is only one English builder who 
has persistently adopted the balanced Swell-pedal, 
and who always gives the full compass on the 
manuals up to the top C—even though this 
has been done at his own cost. It is 
more difficult to realise that there are builders 
of repute in England who will still give you 
an organ without the three top notes! Why wil 
so many organists of the present day be content 
to patch up the writings of composers (and 
most of the modern orchestral transcriptions) 
by leaving out all the top A sharps, B’s and Cs 
(or play them on the key-frame)? Why will s 
many still refuse to adopt the balanced Swell-pedal, 
which in my opinion is indispensable for artistic 
playing ? It seems to me that the fault lies with 
the teaching which so many organists have 
received. How can we expect any progress when 
our colleges and instructors teach us, and 
encourage us to continue, the methods of organ 
playing in vogue fifty years ago. In America 
I have told builders of the perpetuation of 
these antiquated ideas. Not realising that 
such clumsy contrivances would be tolerated 
in the home of organ-playing, I doubt if they 
took my remarks seriously. In America, organ 
builders are anxious to do all in their power 
for the player. If anything, they have gone to the 
other extreme and have invented so many ‘helps’ 
and ‘devices’ that it takes the player all his time 
to unravel these mysteries, instead of doing what 
he ought to be free to do, namely, to concentrate 
his mind on the music in front of him. However, 
they are willing to listen attentively to anyone 
who can prove to them that they are wrong. 
I recall how eagerly they adopted the Willis 
pedal-board, and many other improvements such 
as ivory draw-stops, adjustable combinations, pedal 
pistons, heavier wind-pressures, &c., all of which 
I suggested to them ten years ago. Lately they 
have had a ‘set-back’ to this progress, owing 
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indifferent to any ‘orchestral’ or ‘solo’ effects that 
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nor money on beautiful paintings, mosaics and 
other ornamentations for the church. The modern 
and beautiful designs, with totally new ideas of 
colouring, by artists such as Clayton & Bell, 
have been eagerly accepted, and have received 
the admiration to which they are entitled. Why, 
should anyone object to the placing of similarly 
beautiful and modern tone-colours into the church 
organ ? 

It must ever be borne in mind that this 
association of church with organ limits the 
gathering of audiences. I could, and we all could, 
name towns innumerable where the organ can be 
heard only in a church. It is admitted that a 
large number of people never enter the church: 
why, it is not for me to discuss. If only some 
philanthropist in each town were to present to it 
an organ which could be heard in its Town Hall, 
or other generally accessible public place, what a 
magnificent opportunity there would be for a mass 
of people who are anxious to hear good music. 

When people are given the opportunity of 
hearing good music on the organ they graduaily 
learn to appreciate music for music’s sake, and 
become more critical as to its actual performance. 
I have a suspicion that many people who go toa 
beautiful cathedral or church are too much led 
away by the surroundings. Fine architecture, 
beautiful windows and other things which appeal 
to the eye no doubt increase the enjoyment of 
the music. But the public must not allow the 


surroundings to blind their closer criticism of the 


instrument, the music and the performer. If they 
do, they will never be able to recognise the artistic 
possibilities that lie in the organ. Of course, 
neither the organ nor any other instrument is, in 
itself, artistic. It is simply the medium through 
which is expressed the mind of the composer and 
the performer, just as the violin in the hands of 
an Ysaye may come to life and touch the 
very soul. 

Organists so often fail to put expression and 
‘life’ into their playing. Organ recitals are 
frequently so colourless and devoid of any deep 
artistic merit that they prove unattractive to earnest 
music-lovers. It is not perhaps that the music 
itself is uninteresting, but that the stereotyped 
method of performance has become wearisome and 
has failed to satisfy or to arouse any enthusiasm. 
This no doubt is one reason why most organ 
recitals have not yet received from the Press that 
recognition which has been accorded to the 
pianoforte, violin and other instruments. Yet the 
Press is ever ready and willing to recognise and 
laud what is new, original, and above all what is 
truly artistic. But if it has failed to discover 
any of these virtues in the mass of organ recitals, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that it has even 
refrained from any attempt to criticise. 

Is the reward worth the labour? I say assuredly 
itis. Is the organ an artistic instrument? I say 
emphatically ‘ yes, if properly built and properly 
played.’ 


I now proceed to discuss the instrument itself 
and I commence by comparing organ-building jy 
England with what it is in America. England is 
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to the introduction of slanting and cramped 
key-boards and stop-keys. The best builders, 
[ am glad to say, are now discarding these enticing 
‘tabloids.’ 

The more the player studies orchestral music on 
the organ, the more will he help to advance artistic 
organ-playing and building. This remark must 
apply to the fairly advanced player. Such study 
will broaden his conceptions of interpretation, and 
will create a striving for the perhaps unattainable 
_—so far as the organ is concerned. He wili no 
longer be content to look upon the organ as a 
machine on which to play chants and hymns, but 
he will demand freedom to do as he wishes. He 
will not accept the arbitrary stop-combinations, 
with their supposed ‘suitable basses’ and ‘accom- 
paniments’ already prescribed for him by the 
builder. He will realise that he must be 
unhampered in everything. Instead of copying 
another man’s drawing he will paint his oz picture. 
He will be not merely receptive but creative. He 
will no longer be content to do the best he can with 
afew left-footed pedal notes, while he endeavours to 
manipulate a crescendo with his right foot at the 
other end of the pedal-board. He will wish to 
maintain a certain strength of tone for several bars 
perhaps, without being deprived of the use of 
either foot. He will wish to play some pedal 
notes with his right foot, and to vary the Swell 
shutters by means of his left. He will not tolerate 
the inconvenience and discomfort of having to lift 
his hands up above the top manual and resort to 
the inevitable ra//entando while he endeavours 
to locate a suitable ‘ stop-key’; or, if there are 
draw-stops, he will discover that he must have 
frequent changes on his Choir or Orchestral organ, 
and will realise how awkward it is to reach the 
stops when placed on the right-hand side of the 
keyboard. He will wonder why his fingers ache 
in playing rapid music, whereas he can play the 
same passage over and over again without fatigue 
on the pianoforte ; and the builder will explain to 
him that he /ad to put those ‘illusive’ springs into 
the key action for the sake of repetition ! 

If the organ is ever to become an acknowledged 
artistic instrument, it is for those who love the 
instrument and realise its possibilities to make it 
such. What they demand, in reason, the builders 
will supply. It is immaterial to the builders where 
certain stops are placed, but they must have 
uniformity. I do not hesitate to say that many of 
the improvements in the organ have emanated 
from the builders themselves, and I doubt not that 
they would have made more improvements had 
they not been persistently overruled and frustrated 
by certain rules and regulations forced upon them 
which long since should have passed out of date. 

It has been stated by some that orchestral music 
ought not to be played on the organ. Let me say 
at once that I frankly and cordially agree with 
them, if they will only allow me to add the words 
by those who are incapable of doing it.’ No 
Organist is wise who attempts to interpret orchestral 
music on the organ until he is really able to do it 
anes I have known of organists, with little or 


no executive pretensions, launch straight out on to 
a full Wagner programme, regardless of the fact 
that they had never seriously studied a single 
bar of the great master’s scores, and forgetting 
that the instrument on which they were playing 
was totally unsuited for such music. Hence what 
was intended to be received seriously has 
culminated in burlesque. Let the organist begin 
with more humble efforts, and by constant study and 
practice gradually bring himself up to a higher 
level. If he aspires to Wagner, by all means let 
him study the published transcriptions at his 
command ; and by so doing he will unconsciously 
develop slowly but surely a more interesting and 
artistic style of organ-playing. I can see no reason 
why a true artist—who has a properly balanced 
sense of proportion coupled with refinement— 
should not even accompany the church service in 
an orchestral manner ; provided always he gets 
a clear ‘ picture’ of the orchestra in his mind, and 
gives effects which closely resemble it without 
resorting to anything bordering on coarseness or 
vulgarity. ‘The style itself is perfectly legitimate 
in competent hands—it is the abuse of it which 
brings discredit. A true sense of discrimination 
is imperative to real art. 

The orchestral and more life-like style of 
organ-playing is the goal at which to aim. But it 
is not to be attained, and it should not even be 
thought of, until the student has thoroughly 
mastered his Bach, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, &c. 
A strict schooling in such music is essential before 
the player can venture into new fields. The 
foundation must be sure and solid, or it will not be 
strong enough to keep him within bounds. He 
must thoroughly Avow the organ before he can 
even think of the orchestra. Above all things his 
aim must not be to imitate the orchestra (which he 
can never do), but simply to take it as his pattern 
in the way of expression and tone-colouring. Once 
his playing has become imbued with the spirit of 
the orchestra, how great his reward when he finds 
opening up before him a world of music, new to 
him, full of hope and joy and_ possibilities 
unbounded. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The Education Department of the London County 
Council recently issued a list of the music which it 
offers for requisition for use in the Elementary Schools. 
This Requisition List, as it is called, is in many respects 
a notable document. It bears eloquent testimony to 
the great change that has taken place in the ideas of 
educational authorities as to what music is good for 
use in schools. The new list classifies separately- 
published unison songs, two-part songs, three-part 
songs and collections of songs, and, besides, it specifies 
class sight-readers, music for marching, dancing, 
drilling and singing games, and books for the teachers’ 
use. Amongst the unison songs, intended of course 
for the senior classes, we find five songs by Brahms, 
two by Beethoven, eight by Handel, five by 
Mendelssohn, eighteen by Schubert, three by Haydn, 
seven by Schumann and four by Tchaikovsky. The 
two-part song list is similarly adorned by well-known 
names. English composers are not forgotten: Arne, 
Sterndale Bennett, Henry Purcell, C. Hubert Parry, 
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[ am glad to say, are now discarding these enticing 
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the organ, the more will he help to advance artistic 
organ-playing and building. This remark must 
apply to the fairly advanced player. Such study 
will broaden his conceptions of interpretation, and 
will create a striving for the perhaps unattainable 
_—so far as the organ is concerned. He wili no 
longer be content to look upon the organ as a 
machine on which to play chants and hymns, but 
he will demand freedom to do as he wishes. He 
will not accept the arbitrary stop-combinations, 
with their supposed ‘suitable basses’ and ‘accom- 
paniments’ already prescribed for him by the 
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unhampered in everything. Instead of copying 
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He will be not merely receptive but creative. He 
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perhaps, without being deprived of the use of 
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him that he /ad to put those ‘illusive’ springs into 
the key action for the sake of repetition ! 

If the organ is ever to become an acknowledged 
artistic instrument, it is for those who love the 
instrument and realise its possibilities to make it 
such. What they demand, in reason, the builders 
will supply. It is immaterial to the builders where 
certain stops are placed, but they must have 
uniformity. I do not hesitate to say that many of 
the improvements in the organ have emanated 
from the builders themselves, and I doubt not that 
they would have made more improvements had 
they not been persistently overruled and frustrated 
by certain rules and regulations forced upon them 
which long since should have passed out of date. 
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by those who are incapable of doing it.’ No 
Organist is wise who attempts to interpret orchestral 
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opening up before him a world of music, new to 
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unbounded. 
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THE MUSICAL 1, 1910. 


Sullivan, C. V. Stanford, Cowen, H. Smart, Madame 
V. White and Charles Wood are represented, and a 
large number of folk and national songs are mentioned. 
Two collections of classical songs (one with thirty-five 
and another with thirty-six songs) and all of 


Mendelssohn's two-part songs are on the list. 


It may be wondered how it is possible to teach such 
high-class music in ‘elementary’ schools, and whether 
the children have the capacity to assimilate it and 
derive benefit from the study. This will depend 
greatly on circumstances, the teacher’s competence, 
and his skill to gauge the receptivity of the children. 
Those who are familiar with the musical achievements 
of the teachers and children in the best elementary 
schools know that the class of music we are discussing 
is quite within the powers of all concerned. The 
education of the taste of the children thus fed may have 
remarkable consequences, which certainly couid never 
be looked for when the music used was of a poor 
character. It may be assumed that the new list 
shows the influence of Dr. J. Borland, who was 
appointed Instructor and Inspector of Music to the 
Council a year or so ago. 


The visit to Lucerne and Interlaken of the 
Manchester Ancoats Girls’ Choir was alluded to last 
month. Most favourable notices of these concerts 
appeared in the Lucerne Zagedé/att and the Swiss 
Vaterland. Tone, blend, execution and interpreta- 
tion came in for warm praise. The Vater/and compares 
the work being done by their conductor, Miss Say 
Ashworth, to that of Gustave Charpentier among the 
Parisian girls of the Mode-Ateliers. The members of 
the audience at the second Lucerne concert were so 
delighted that they raised £20 on the spot, and sent 
the mill-girls off to Andermatt next day picnicking. 
What tales and memories they will bring home to 
beguile the tedium of winter days in dingy mills! 
The following tribute to the Choir also appeared in the 
Vaterland: 

Everything is still around us, but now even here arises, in 
mellow, soft tones—singing! Young ladies, evidently 
overcome by the charm of the hour, draw together in a 
circle, and a choir of ladies’ voices is heard. The soprano 
is soft and mellow, the contralto full and rich. What they 
sing I do not understand, for they sing in none of our 
Swiss dialects, and the singers who, now simply, now 
artistically, waft their clear and sympathetic tones into the 
still night are not even Swiss, but daughters of Albion, and 
so it is all the more beautiful that their hearts also should be 
touched by the charm of the evening consecrated to the 
Fatherland [it was the Bunderfest]. What they sang 
sounded like psalms to the hills, and was to honour 
Switzerland. 


The original autograph score of Beethoven’s Sixth 
(Pastoral) Symphony has recently been added to the 
collection of the Beethoven Haus in Bonn. In 1838 
this autograph passed into foreign hands for a small 
sum. It remained abroad (ultimately in England) for 
seventy years, and was offered for sale at £5,000 about 
two years ago. It has now, after many pourparlers, 
been acquired for the above-named Institution. 

The following works in the programme of the sixth 
Cardiff triennial Musical Festival, which will be held 
from September 19 toSeptember 24 have been specially 
composed for the festival, and will be performed for 
the first time: ‘The Veil’ (Cowen), ‘The Sun-god’s 
return’ (Mackenzie), a Pindaric ode ‘The Bard,’ for 
baritone and chorus (David Thomas), symphonic 
poem ‘With the wild Geese’ (Hamilton Harty). 
‘The Veil’ was described in our issues for July and 
August. ‘The Sun-god’s return’ is described on p. 582. 


In an interview described in the Etude (U.S.), for 
July, the well-known Viennese composer, Edward 
Schiitt, expressed his views on the development of 
musical taste, with special reference to pianoforte 
music and pianoforte teaching. He dwelt on the 
tendency to cultivate a forced and unreal taste for 
modern music, while ignoring or hastily passing 
over the classics : 

When a child is brought up in the concert hall on a diet 
of Richard Strauss, Debussy, Max Reger and such composers, 
it is naturally an enormously difficult proposition to establish 
a healthy taste for Bach, Mozart and Haydn. I must admit 
that I myself when young had a great love for the modem 
composers and a far greater desire to work Schumann and 
Chopin than the classicists. In fact, a real liking for the 
classical composers among young students in our day must, 
to a large extent, be brought about artificially. . . . One 
great mistake that nearly all pianoforte teachers make is that 
of allowing their pupils to begin too soon with the study of 
Chopin and Schumann. With the average talented pupil 
these composers should not be touched until the fourteenth 
or fifteenth year. 


Herr Schiitt expressed special liking, and claimed 
special importance for, the works of Stephen Heller, 
He said: 

When I mention the name of Stephen Heller, I speak of 
a man whose works hold a place very near to my heart. 
For me he isa classicist of the very first rank. If I were 
asked to name the two composers whose works have had the 
most influence on my own compositions, I should say at 
once, ‘Chopin and Heller.’ Heller’s études and preludes 
are to me wonderful in their originality and charm, and in 
the masterly way in which the musical ideas are handled and 
developed, even in these smaller pieces. 


Henselt and Heller were recommended as stepping- 
stones to Chopin; Clementi and Hummel as a 
preparation for Mendelssohn, and, through him, for 
Bach. Some valuable teaching material was pointed 
out in the works of the half-forgotten composers, 
Schultof, Spindler and Ravina. Schubert’s sonatas, 
particularly the one in A minor, and Field’s nocturnes, 
he considered as indispensable steps in the progress 
towards mastery of expression. The study of 
Schumann should be put off until a rather late date, 
largely on account of the rhythmic difficulties which 
this composer offers to the young student. 


Theoretical studies, in Herr Schiitt’s opinion, were 
entered upon too late by pianists ; harmonyand counter- 
point should be commenced much earlier than is usually 
the case, and should be taken up simultaneously. 
Modern developments were discussed in the following 
terms : 


The modern pianoforte composer, that is, the composer 
who does not belong to the ultra-secessionistic school, is 
taking a line of developments which I may describe thus: 
he endeavours to combine harmonic eccentricities (if I may 
use the expression) with novelties in technical execution. 
The quality of the musical ideas which one finds in the 
musical composition of the day is not a very exalted one, 
except among the Slavic composers, such as Rachmaninof, 
Scriabine, Novak and others. The secessionistic writers of 
pianoforte music, as Debussy and Ravel, seek more for 
atmosphere, mood-pictures, than for real musical ideas. 
Take for example, Debussy’s ‘Jardins dans la Pluie’ 
(‘Gardens in the rain’). Here one has a very atmospheric 
piece of mood-writing, but not a single phrase of which one 
can say, ‘ Here is a musical idea.’ 


Herr Schiitt’s attitude to extreme modern tendencies 
was, if not total condemnation, a pronounced antipathy 
to much of the modern output, especially as exemplified 
by Reger and the later Strauss. Debussy’s pianoforte 
compositions he finds interesting, if allowances are 


Dr. Frederic H. Cowen is conductor of the festival, 


made for their impressionism. 
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return’ (Mackenzie), a Pindaric ode ‘The Bard,’ for 
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In an interview described in the Etude (U.S.), for 
July, the well-known Viennese composer, Edward 
Schiitt, expressed his views on the development of 
musical taste, with special reference to pianoforte 
music and pianoforte teaching. He dwelt on the 
tendency to cultivate a forced and unreal taste for 
modern music, while ignoring or hastily passing 
over the classics : 

When a child is brought up in the concert hall on a diet 
of Richard Strauss, Debussy, Max Reger and such composers, 
it is naturally an enormously difficult proposition to establish 
a healthy taste for Bach, Mozart and Haydn. I must admit 
that I myself when young had a great love for the modem 
composers and a far greater desire to work Schumann and 
Chopin than the classicists. In fact, a real liking for the 
classical composers among young students in our day must, 
to a large extent, be brought about artificially. . . . One 
great mistake that nearly all pianoforte teachers make is that 
of allowing their pupils to begin too soon with the study of 
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Herr Schiitt expressed special liking, and claimed 
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He said: 

When I mention the name of Stephen Heller, I speak of 
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are to me wonderful in their originality and charm, and in 
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Henselt and Heller were recommended as stepping- 
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Theoretical studies, in Herr Schiitt’s opinion, were 
entered upon too late by pianists ; harmonyand counter- 
point should be commenced much earlier than is usually 
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Modern developments were discussed in the following 
terms : 


The modern pianoforte composer, that is, the composer 
who does not belong to the ultra-secessionistic school, is 
taking a line of developments which I may describe thus: 
he endeavours to combine harmonic eccentricities (if I may 
use the expression) with novelties in technical execution. 
The quality of the musical ideas which one finds in the 
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Herr Schiitt’s attitude to extreme modern tendencies 
was, if not total condemnation, a pronounced antipathy 
to much of the modern output, especially as exemplified 
by Reger and the later Strauss. Debussy’s pianoforte 
compositions he finds interesting, if allowances are 


Dr. Frederic H. Cowen is conductor of the festival, 


made for their impressionism. 
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THE ORGANS OF STRASSBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 


By C. GREEN. 


The celebrated organ of Strassburg Cathedral, 
which has for centuries enjoyed a very distinguished 
reputation, is one of those remarkable works in which 
the craftsmen of the late Gothic period loved to 
exercise their ingenuity and gratify 
their passion for the marvellous. 

The same love of refined and 
would-be scientific construction, to 
which in our own country we owe 
the vaulting of Christ Church 
Cathedral Choir, Oxford, and 
Henry VII.’s_ Chapel, produced 
among ‘ours de force in masonry, 
of which Strassburg Cathedral itself 
is rich in notable examples, such 
romantically conceived and 
elaborately executed pieces of 
church furniture as this famious 
instrument. There is, or was 
formerly, an organ of somewhat 
similar appearance in the cathedral 
at Metz, and several others, no less 
curiously designed, are described 
and illustrated in Mr. A. G. Hill’s 
fine work on ‘ Medizval and 
Renaissance Organs.’ 

The first organ which the cathe- 
dral possessed was built in 1260, 
by one Ulrich Engelbrecht, a 
Dominican, and formerly a knight. 
It seems uncertain, however, 
whether he was the actual builder, 
or only the donor of the instrument. 
The nave of the cathedral was at 
that time being rebuilt, and was 
not completed until 1275, so that 
the organ probably stood in the 
choir, or in one of the transepts. 
It had a short existence, and was 
destroyed by fire in 1298. 

In an account of the church 
by Grandidier, dated 1782, it is, 
however, expressly stated that the 
organ has always occupied its 
present position, which is that of the 
sixth window of the north clerestory, 
counted westwards from thecrossing, 
and although no authority for this 
statement is quoted, an examination 
of the wall behind and below the 
present instrument shews it to be 
an original part of the nave and that 
no window ever existed there ; while 
a second record mentions the 
erection of an organ by one Giinzelin, 
of Frankfort, in 1292, which was 
also burned in 1298. The sum of 
the evidence, therefore, leaves little 
doubt that the organ of 1292 was 
identical with that of 1260, and that 
Ginzelin rebuilt the instrument in 
the elevated position which had 
been prepared for it in the new 
nave. 

A new organ was built in 1316, 
but it must have been short-lived, 
for in 1324, or 1326, one Karlen, 
a carpenter, erected yet another, 
which in 1384 was set on fire by 
the carelessness of some workmen, 


who perhaps used candlesticks similar to those which 
sometimes serve to lighten the labours of their 
descendants of to-day, and caused the destruction of 
the roof and furniture of the church. 

In the following year, however, a new organ was 
built. In 1412, ‘Meister Joerg,’ builder of the organ 


in St. Stephen’s Church at Vienna, made some 
proposal concerning the improvement of this instru- 
ment, but we are left in doubt as to whether his offer 
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who perhaps used candlesticks similar to those which 
sometimes serve to lighten the labours of their 
descendants of to-day, and caused the destruction of 
the roof and furniture of the church. 

In the following year, however, a new organ was 
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proposal concerning the improvement of this instru- 
ment, but we are left in doubt as to whether his offer 
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was accepted. Meanwhile a small organ had, in 1400,| Johann Andreas Silbermann, of Strassburg, organ 
been presented by a member of the Chapter to the | builder, and councillor of the Grand Sénat; but these 
chapel of St. Katharine, where it remained and was | interesting documents are now nowhere to be found 
played on Saturdays until the beginning of the) (excepting one diary), and beyond doubt perished in 
18th century. the fire which destroyed the town library in 1870, 
Michael Grolach, of Leipzig, an eter Gareis, the; that the organ of I ad thirty-three stops, an 
organist. The latter had a tragic end, falling dead! 1,090 pipes, of which the largest was 32 feet long, 
at his instrument while playing ‘Salve Regina’) This instrument was repaired in 1624, and again in 
in 1480. 1660, by Matthias Troetslern, of Culmbach, and 
There were at this time beneath, if not actually | Tobias Dressel, his pupil, and lasted until the end of 
attached to the organ, grotesque figures called|the year 1713, when Andreas Silbermannn, of 
Rohraffen, presumably representing apes, instruments Strassburg, father to Johann Andreas mentioned 
no doubt of that extraordinary usage described in| above, and to Gottfried and Engelbert Silbermann, 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Abbot,’ by which in ancient times | and a native of Dresden, was commissioned to build 
the Church sought to ease the burdens which) an entirely new organ in the old case, which he 
she laid upon her subjects by permitting them | accomplished in August, 1716. 5 
occasionally to make game, in the grossest manner,| One cannot but admire the patient and loving 
of her institutions and her ministers. The exact | industry with which the old craftsmen, like Silbermann, 
nature of these Rohraffen is no longer known, but they | or our own Father Smith, laboured year in and year 
appear at least to have been capable of making} out at a single work until they had brought it to 
grimaces through the agency of pneumatic motors | perfection. The conscientiousness of their workmanship 
supplied with wind through tubes from the organ and choice of materials is in many cases proved by 
above, and at Pentecost they were accustomed to be | the durability of their work. Andreas Silbermann’s 
tenanted by clerical or lay brothers, who from this | organ in the Thomaskirche, Strassburg, built in 1740, 
point of vantage sang all manner of ribald songs and | and his son Gottfried’s magnificent instrument in the 
broke scurrilous jests at the people and the priests in | Frauenkirche at Dresden, played upon by Bach, are 
procession below, to the interruption of the Mass and | still used for giving recitals ; so is the famous organ at 
the confusion of all the proceedings. Haarlem, and many examples of the longevity of 
In 1478 these abuses were suppressed by Johann | contemporary instruments might be quoted. 
Geiler, the celebrated preacher of Strassburg, who at} Silbermann’s scheme for rebuilding the organ 
the same time abolished the office of the £scopus | included a design for a new case in the Rococo style, 
Puerorum ; which, it is interesting to note, existed no | and very like some of the firm’s other organ cases ; 
less upon the Continent than in our own country. but as a matter of archzological interest, it can 


Of the fate of the organ of 1434 nothing is known ; 
in 1489, however, an entirely new one was built by 
Friedrich Krebser, of Anspach, when the present case 
first made its appearance. The original design for it 
is still preserved among the archives of the cathedral, 
and shows on one side a painted folding shutter, 
outstretched ; and on the other, one of the pierced 
and carved screens which at present flank both cases ; 
apparently for the purpose of comparing the effect of 
the two treatments. An engraving of 1630 shows 
outstretched and elaborately painted folding shutters, 
attached both to the main case and to that of the 


Rickpositiv, but although there would have been | 


nothing unusual in this, it seems doubtful whether 
they ever existed. The present ornamental screens at 
the sides of both cases, though of classical design, 
and of later character than the flamboyant tracery- 
work of the case, are similar to the pipe-shades of the 
side flats, and to the applied scroll-work which 
decorates the brackets supporting them: parts of the 
case which seem to be original. There is, indeed, 
nothing incredible in the appearance of such work 
as this; due, perhaps, to the employment of an 
Italian craftsman, so late as at the end of the 
15th century. 

It is noticeable that the organ case is not exactly 
in the centre of the space devoted to it. Its position 
was doubtless fixed by that of the small doorway 
leading into the gallery, which shows that the former 
organ cases were narrower than the present one. 

Of the nature and contents of the organ of 1489, 
no information exists, but judging from the size of the 
case it must have been a tolerably large instrument. 
In 1509 it was cleaned, and in 1564 repaired by 
Sigmund Friple, or Frinsle, of Freiburg ; and finally, 
after having done good service for 119 years, was 
replaced by a completely new instrument, in the old 
case, by Anton Newnecht, of Ravensburg, in 1608. 

The new organ was a remarkable instrument, and 
acquired a great reputation throughout Germany. 
A description of it existed among the manuscripts of 


scarcely be regretted that the old case was, after all, 
retained. 

Specification of the organ by Andreas Silbermann, 
/as given by Dr. Hopkins, who visited it before 1855 : 


GREAT ORGAN (13 stops). 
Feet. 


t.| Feet. 
Bourdon .. 16 | Cymbel. 
| Montre (tin) — Cornett (5 ranks). 
| Bourdon .. oe oe oo 8 Trompette discant } 8 
| Prestant .. ee @ Trompette basse 
Nazard .. oe Trompette & 
| Doublette ee we Clairon discant 
| Tierce .. iv 1%! Clairon basse 4 
| Fourniture. 
OrGAN (11 stops). 
| Montre (tin) 8 Flute Magique 
| Gamba 8 Doublette so 
| Bourdon .. es 8 Hautbois aie 8 
Salicional 8 Voix humaine .. es 
Prestant .. 4 Trompet discant } 3 
Flute ee oo @ Basson basse 
Cuorr ORGAN (11 stops). 
Montre (tin) .. Tierce .. 
Bourdon .. ee we Larigot .. se “ 
Prestant .. Fourniture. 
Flute se Cymbal. 
Nazard .. .. 2% | Cromhorn discant 8 
Doublette os wa 2 Cromhorn basse 
Pepat ORGAN (7 stops). 
Montre(tin) .. ws Jombarde 16 
Bourdon .. oe 16 Trompette ee 
Montre .. ee os 8 Clairon .. on 4 
ACCESSORIES. 


Tremulant to Great. 
Tremulant to Echo. 
Echo and Choir manuals couple to Great by being drawn out a little. 
Compass: Manuals CC—C®% (four octaves); Pedal CCC—tenor Cc 
(two octaves). 


This organ had six soundboards, and six bellows each 
twelve feet long and six feet wide, which were worked 
in a novel manner. 

The instrument was several times damaged, and 
was repaired and cleaned by Johann Andreas 
Silbermann, who, besides taking part in his father’s 
business, was a zealous antiquary and the author of 
several works on the archology of Strassburg and its 
environs. 
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This organ had six soundboards, and six bellows each 
twelve feet long and six feet wide, which were worked 
in a novel manner. 

The instrument was several times damaged, and 
was repaired and cleaned by Johann Andreas 
Silbermann, who, besides taking part in his father’s 
business, was a zealous antiquary and the author of 
several works on the archology of Strassburg and its 
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During the bombardment of the town by the 
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Germans in 1870, the organ, though saved by the 


vaulting from the fire which destroyed the roof of| weight and volume. 
existed doubtless stood in their place, only requiring 


to rise two or three feet above and behind the 
pipe-shades. 


the church, was seriously injured by a shell which 
passed right through it, making havoc of the interior. 
It was put into some degree of playing order without 
delay, but in 1878 a small organ was built in the choir, 
and in 1897 a complete reconstruction of the large 
instrument was carried out by B. Koulen et Cie., of 
Strassburg. Twelve stops by Silbermann were 
retained, and electric action on the Schmoele-Mols 
system was applied throughout. There are four main 
reservoirs behind the organ, whose feeders are worked 
by two electric motors. The console retains its 
former position behind the Choir organ, the 
organist facing the wall. He has here, if not short- 
sighted, an excellent view of the proceedings in the 
chancel, though the position must be less favourable 
to his hearing the effect of the instrument. The 
drawstops are arranged in four straight and shallow 
tiers beside the manuals, and have a very short travel. 
The specification of the organ is as follows : 


Great ORGAN (12 stops). 


eet. Feet 

Principal ee «a Gemshorn 
Bourdon ee 16 | Prestant 4 
Montre .. oo 8 Mixture (5 fach.)  .. 
Bourdon .. 8 Cornet (5 fach.) eo o 8 
Gamba 8 Trompete 8 
Flaut major o 8 Clairon .. ee 4 

Swett ORGAN (rr stops). 
Principal 8 Flageolet 2 
Harmonic flute .. Basson .. 16 
Gamba .. harmonique 8 
Voix célestes ° 8 Hautbois oe ee 8 
Violine .. es Voix humaine .. 8 
Travers flite .. 4! Tremblant. 

Cxorrk ORGAN (10 stops). 
Montre .. ee ee 8 Quinte .. 
Bourdon .. Doublette—.. oe Of 
Salicional wt Cor Anglais .. 
Aeoline .. ee Trompete oe oe o 8 

Some of these stops are in a swell-box. 
Pepat ORGAN stops). 
Principal bass .. Violoncelle 
Sub-bass we oe 16 Flétenbass oe oe § 
Violon .. oe +. 16 Bombarde oe +» 16 
Flétenbass on 16 Trompete os 
Quintbass 
Manual Compass, CC to G (56 notes) ;- Pedal Compass, CCC to F 
(30 notes). 


Pedal board straight and flat. 


CovriinG Pepats, 8. 
Great to Pedal. | Swell to Choir. 
Swell to Pedal. | Choir to Great. 
Choir to Pedal. | Swell sub-octave. 
Swell to Great. Tutti. 


ComposiTIon PEDALS, 5. 

Bringing on the loud stops of each manual and pedal, and (5) all 
together. One pedal, use unknown. Two balanced Swell pedals. The 
pedals are of the hitching variety. The Tutti pedals press down the 
others. There are five pistons beneath lowest manual to disconnect 
each keyboard and (5) to bring on full organ. 


Winpv 


44| Choir .. 
Pedal .. oe 


Great organ 
Swell organ 


The appearance of the organ in its elevated position 
belies its immense proportions ; the lowest point of 
the bracket is 28 feet above the floor, and the top 
of the case nearly reaches the apex of the vaulting, 
which is 104 feet high, so that its total height is about 
72 feet and its width, exclusive of the side-screens, 
about 23 feet. The floor of the gallery is 46} feet 
above the ground, so that the height of the case 
without the bracket is about 53} feet, and of the 
bracket, without the parapet, 18} feet. The largest 
front pipes, standing 604 feet above the ground, cannot 
be less than 30 feet high, inclusive of the foot, though 


idea of the immense scale of the case. : 
pipes are said to produce a tone of extraordinary 


These huge 


The 32-ft. pipes which formerly 


The design of the Choir organ seems slightly later 


in character than that of the main case, and the 
manner of its attachment to the organ gallery also 
suggests that, although it figures in the original plan, 
it may have been added through an afterthought on 
the part of the designer. 
ornaments and crocketted finials, as well as some of 
the tracery of the upper case, resemble some carved 
work of the pulpit which was finished in 1487, two 
years earlier than the organ, suggesting that the 
designer of the former had something to do with the 


The curious horn-like 


execution of the latter. The whole case is gorgeously 
painted in red, blue and green, and all the carved and 


ornamental work is gilt. 


The organ nominally rests upon six oak beams 
projecting from the wall and one or two iron girders 
added in modern times. We may easily suppose, 
however, that the soundboards are independently 
supported in a similar manner. The great bracket 
is formed by wooden ribs, ornamented with cusping, 
and springing from their support at the foot of a 
vertical balk of wood which hangs from one of the 
horizontal beams, the spaces between the ribs being 
filled in with panels. It is, unfortunately, a complete 
fraud, since it supports nothing whatever, the very 
parapet and floor of the gallery being quite 
independent of it, a circumstance which tends to 
diminish our respect for the craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages. 

The great knob at the point of this structure bears 
a figure, not quite life-size, of Samson slaying the 
lion ; and two other figures, 5 feet high, resting upon 
small brackets, are fastened to the wall on either side. 

All three figures could formerly be set in motion by 
the organist. Thaton the left, representing a member 
of the Society of ‘Meister Soengers’ of the 15th 
century, and holding a trumpet, plied his instrument 
to the accompaniment of the trumpet stop; the 
figure on the right moved its head and long beard 
eloquently, after the manner of a preacher, or beat 
time like a conductor; and Samson slaughtered his 
lion to the tune of the terrific sounds with which the 
pedal pipes provided the beast. Such jugglery as 
this was a common feature of medieval organs, and 
has been described at some length by Dr. Hopkins. 

The organ is usually played on Sundays and Feast 
days, but during the last two years it has been 
altogether silent, owing to some building operations 
which subsidence of the foundations in its immediate 
neighbourhood have made necessary. It is at present 
without its great bracket, and is not likely to be 
restored to use for several years to come. 

The position of the organ, owing to its great 
distance from the choir, is not very favourabie to 
its purpose, and it is difficult to guess why it was 
placed there.* The want of an instrument nearer to 
the choir has evidently been felt from time to time. 
In 1660 a small organ was placed beneath the screen, 
which at that time formed the western boundary of the 
choir ; but it was removed in 1702, the whole screen 
being demolished two years later. The organ now 
standing in the choir was built by Merklin, of Lyons, 
in 1878, and is now exclusively used. It is proposed 
to incorporate its pipe-work in a new and grand 
instrument which is to be built in its place. 


* Access to the instrument can only be obtained from outside, the 
organist having to climb a turret staircase in the north tower, traverse a 
gallery, descend another staircase, and finally walk along the gutter of 


their speaking length is 16 feet. This gives some 


the aisle roof until he reaches the door of the blowing-chamber. 
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Germans in 1870, the organ, though saved by the 


vaulting from the fire which destroyed the roof of| weight and volume. 
existed doubtless stood in their place, only requiring 


to rise two or three feet above and behind the 
pipe-shades. 


the church, was seriously injured by a shell which 
passed right through it, making havoc of the interior. 
It was put into some degree of playing order without 
delay, but in 1878 a small organ was built in the choir, 
and in 1897 a complete reconstruction of the large 
instrument was carried out by B. Koulen et Cie., of 
Strassburg. Twelve stops by Silbermann were 
retained, and electric action on the Schmoele-Mols 
system was applied throughout. There are four main 
reservoirs behind the organ, whose feeders are worked 
by two electric motors. The console retains its 
former position behind the Choir organ, the 
organist facing the wall. He has here, if not short- 
sighted, an excellent view of the proceedings in the 
chancel, though the position must be less favourable 
to his hearing the effect of the instrument. The 
drawstops are arranged in four straight and shallow 
tiers beside the manuals, and have a very short travel. 
The specification of the organ is as follows : 


Great ORGAN (12 stops). 


eet. Feet 

Principal ee «a Gemshorn 
Bourdon ee 16 | Prestant 4 
Montre .. oo 8 Mixture (5 fach.)  .. 
Bourdon .. 8 Cornet (5 fach.) eo o 8 
Gamba 8 Trompete 8 
Flaut major o 8 Clairon .. ee 4 

Swett ORGAN (rr stops). 
Principal 8 Flageolet 2 
Harmonic flute .. Basson .. 16 
Gamba .. harmonique 8 
Voix célestes ° 8 Hautbois oe ee 8 
Violine .. es Voix humaine .. 8 
Travers flite .. 4! Tremblant. 

Cxorrk ORGAN (10 stops). 
Montre .. ee ee 8 Quinte .. 
Bourdon .. Doublette—.. oe Of 
Salicional wt Cor Anglais .. 
Aeoline .. ee Trompete oe oe o 8 

Some of these stops are in a swell-box. 
Pepat ORGAN stops). 
Principal bass .. Violoncelle 
Sub-bass we oe 16 Flétenbass oe oe § 
Violon .. oe +. 16 Bombarde oe +» 16 
Flétenbass on 16 Trompete os 
Quintbass 
Manual Compass, CC to G (56 notes) ;- Pedal Compass, CCC to F 
(30 notes). 


Pedal board straight and flat. 


CovriinG Pepats, 8. 
Great to Pedal. | Swell to Choir. 
Swell to Pedal. | Choir to Great. 
Choir to Pedal. | Swell sub-octave. 
Swell to Great. Tutti. 


ComposiTIon PEDALS, 5. 

Bringing on the loud stops of each manual and pedal, and (5) all 
together. One pedal, use unknown. Two balanced Swell pedals. The 
pedals are of the hitching variety. The Tutti pedals press down the 
others. There are five pistons beneath lowest manual to disconnect 
each keyboard and (5) to bring on full organ. 


Winpv 


44| Choir .. 
Pedal .. oe 


Great organ 
Swell organ 


The appearance of the organ in its elevated position 
belies its immense proportions ; the lowest point of 
the bracket is 28 feet above the floor, and the top 
of the case nearly reaches the apex of the vaulting, 
which is 104 feet high, so that its total height is about 
72 feet and its width, exclusive of the side-screens, 
about 23 feet. The floor of the gallery is 46} feet 
above the ground, so that the height of the case 
without the bracket is about 53} feet, and of the 
bracket, without the parapet, 18} feet. The largest 
front pipes, standing 604 feet above the ground, cannot 
be less than 30 feet high, inclusive of the foot, though 


idea of the immense scale of the case. : 
pipes are said to produce a tone of extraordinary 


These huge 


The 32-ft. pipes which formerly 


The design of the Choir organ seems slightly later 


in character than that of the main case, and the 
manner of its attachment to the organ gallery also 
suggests that, although it figures in the original plan, 
it may have been added through an afterthought on 
the part of the designer. 
ornaments and crocketted finials, as well as some of 
the tracery of the upper case, resemble some carved 
work of the pulpit which was finished in 1487, two 
years earlier than the organ, suggesting that the 
designer of the former had something to do with the 


The curious horn-like 


execution of the latter. The whole case is gorgeously 
painted in red, blue and green, and all the carved and 


ornamental work is gilt. 


The organ nominally rests upon six oak beams 
projecting from the wall and one or two iron girders 
added in modern times. We may easily suppose, 
however, that the soundboards are independently 
supported in a similar manner. The great bracket 
is formed by wooden ribs, ornamented with cusping, 
and springing from their support at the foot of a 
vertical balk of wood which hangs from one of the 
horizontal beams, the spaces between the ribs being 
filled in with panels. It is, unfortunately, a complete 
fraud, since it supports nothing whatever, the very 
parapet and floor of the gallery being quite 
independent of it, a circumstance which tends to 
diminish our respect for the craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages. 

The great knob at the point of this structure bears 
a figure, not quite life-size, of Samson slaying the 
lion ; and two other figures, 5 feet high, resting upon 
small brackets, are fastened to the wall on either side. 

All three figures could formerly be set in motion by 
the organist. Thaton the left, representing a member 
of the Society of ‘Meister Soengers’ of the 15th 
century, and holding a trumpet, plied his instrument 
to the accompaniment of the trumpet stop; the 
figure on the right moved its head and long beard 
eloquently, after the manner of a preacher, or beat 
time like a conductor; and Samson slaughtered his 
lion to the tune of the terrific sounds with which the 
pedal pipes provided the beast. Such jugglery as 
this was a common feature of medieval organs, and 
has been described at some length by Dr. Hopkins. 

The organ is usually played on Sundays and Feast 
days, but during the last two years it has been 
altogether silent, owing to some building operations 
which subsidence of the foundations in its immediate 
neighbourhood have made necessary. It is at present 
without its great bracket, and is not likely to be 
restored to use for several years to come. 

The position of the organ, owing to its great 
distance from the choir, is not very favourabie to 
its purpose, and it is difficult to guess why it was 
placed there.* The want of an instrument nearer to 
the choir has evidently been felt from time to time. 
In 1660 a small organ was placed beneath the screen, 
which at that time formed the western boundary of the 
choir ; but it was removed in 1702, the whole screen 
being demolished two years later. The organ now 
standing in the choir was built by Merklin, of Lyons, 
in 1878, and is now exclusively used. It is proposed 
to incorporate its pipe-work in a new and grand 
instrument which is to be built in its place. 


* Access to the instrument can only be obtained from outside, the 
organist having to climb a turret staircase in the north tower, traverse a 
gallery, descend another staircase, and finally walk along the gutter of 


their speaking length is 16 feet. This gives some 


the aisle roof until he reaches the door of the blowing-chamber. 
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The specification of the present sweet-toned | the sorrowing clansmen’s hearts as they bear the body 


instrument is as follows : 


Great ORGAN (11 stops). 


of their chief to the grave; the strathspey and ree] 
that compel the flying feet in mazy dance, or cheer at 
festive board and fireside, or solace the shepherd on 


Bourdon .. oe ee = Prestant his lonely moor. 
Montre .. .. « 8 | Quintflute.. 2#| The undeniable utility of the pipes in war and peace 
| led to their adoption among the Gaels in place of the 
aa Oe Se , | less inspiriting harp ; an exact inversion of the process 
Gambe .. .. «. «. 8 in Wales, where the harp has supplanted the pipes. 
SWELL OrGan (8 stops). The hereditary pipers formed no insignificant part 
Dulciana.. 8 ) Flute 4 | of the retinue of a Highland chief, their care being 
Rokr Gute | 2 |to hand down to posterity the music commemorating 
Travers flute... on 8 Clarinette ee § 
Vdactows .. .. «8 | Hautbois va g | the honourable deeds of their family. Their instruction 
Papas. Ousan had been given by famous masters at their chief's 
.. .. % |expense for board and tuition, six to twelve years 
Octavebasse 8 | being given to the study and practice of pibrochs 


CovrtinGc PEepats, 4. 
Great to Pedal. Swell to Great. 
Swell to Pedal, Swell sub-octave. 
CompostTion PEDALS. 
Great organ reeds. | All reeds. 
Swell organ reeds. Great organ loud stops. 
Pedal organ reeds. i 


Swell pedal. 
Electric-blowing, recently installed, 


The author is indebted to Herr J. Knauth, architect 
to the cathedral, for permission to examine the large 
organ; and to the Abbé Dr. X. Mathias, of the 
Priesterseminar, Strassburg, for much _ valuable 
information concerning both instruments. 

The historical information has been obtained from 
works on the cathedral by F. Kraus, and by Silbermann, 
Grandidier, and several . ther ancient writers. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PIBROCH. 
By A, T. CORKE. 


The Piob Mhor, or great Highland bagpipe, may 
reasonably claim to be the only national instrument 
in Europe, its present form and construction being as 
peculiarly Scottish as the music it is so well fitted to 
produce. We find, doubtless, early forms of the pipes 
among other nationalities. The Greek ‘piovala’ 
somewhat resembled the modern pipes; and both 
Martial and Suetonius speak of the ‘ utricularia,’ the 
Roman bagpipe, a modification of which, the 
‘cornamusa,’ is used by the Calabrian peasant of 
to-day. Giraldus Cambrensis, the Welshman, writing 
in the early part of the 13th century, mentions the 
pipes as a British instrument ; and in the latter part 
of the next century Chaucer, in the prologue to the 
* Canterbury Tales,’ says of his miller: ‘A baggepype 
wel coude he blowe and sowne’ Shakespeare, too, 
has a familiar allusion to ‘the drone of a Lincolnshire 
piper. The French ‘musette’ and the German 
*sackpfeife’ are both akin to the bagpipe. 

The antiquity of the pipes amongst the Gaels is 
undoubted. There still exists a ‘piobaireachd,’ or 
pibroch, composed in 1299; and ina chapel of Roslyn, 
near Edinburgh, built by the Earl of Orkney in 1446, 
a sculptured cherub may be seen playing the pipes, 
with an open book before him, showing that even at 
that early date they were played from musical notation 
and not by ear alone. 

A panegyric of the pipes is as unneeded as, on the 
other hand, any protest against the ignorant scoffing 
of the profane. It is enough to say that history offers 
no more gallant spectacle than that of the intrepid 
march of a man in advance of his countrymen against 
an enemy, with no weapon in his hand, labouring, 
with great physical exertion, to encourage his comrades 
to deeds of glory. Nor should the softer strains of the 


alone, no reels or quick-steps being allowed. The 
finished piper was a man of dignity and importance: 
his knapsack was carried by his own gillie, to whom 
he would hand his pipes when his ‘ port,’ or tune, was 
ended. The Isle of Skye once boasted a celebrated 
college of pipe-music which sent out many eminent 
performers, and at the present day there is consider- 
able inducement to the cult of the pipes by means of 
frequent competitions and well-rewarded trials of skill. 

Amongst the most celebrated hereditary pipers were 
the MacCrummens, pipers to Macleod of Macleod; 
| the MacArthurs, to the Lords Macdonald of the Isles; 
the MacKays, to the MacKenzies of Gairloch; the 
MacLeans to the Campbells; the MaclIntyres to 
Menzies of Menzies. 

It is not, however, so much with the history of the 
hereditary pipers, or with the pipes in general, that 
the present article is concerned as with the traditions 
and associations of the ‘piobaireachd.’ The word 
‘piobaireachd’ is derived from the Gaelic ‘piob,’ a 
flute, pipe, tube; and it comprises all pipe-music, 
whether salute, lament, or march, that has _ been 
composed to commemorate some event of importance 
either to the particular clan or the country as a whole, 
|every pibroch following an accepted musical form of 
|‘urlar,” or theme, ‘toarluath’ and ‘crunluath,’ with 
many variations. 
| A few notes with regard to some of the more 
|famous pibrochs may be of interest. That  well- 
known pibroch, ‘The carles with the breeks,’ or 
‘Lord Breadalbane’s march,’ was composed under 
|remarkable circumstances. The long feud between 
|the Sinclairs and the MacKays culminated in 1677 
a pitched battle, when Glenurchy, with 1,000 
| Campbells, utterly routed the Sinclairs. The gentle- 
|men of the Sinclairs being mounted, and therefore 
| wearing breeks, made good their escape; seeing 
which, Glenurchy’s piper poured forth a voluntary, the 
| notes of which appeared to re-echo the contemptuous 
| exclamation, ‘The carles with the breeks are flying 
from the field.’ 

Just before the Battle of Worcester, 1651, Piper 
Patrick Mor MacCrummen, in the following of the 
MacLeods, having played before the king, his majesty 
was so pleased with his music and fine appearance 
that he allowed him to kiss his hands. The piper’s 
pride and gratitude are well shown in his pibroch, the 
words adapted to the opening measure being translated 
thus : 

I have had a kiss, a kiss, a kiss. 

I have had a kiss of the king’s hand :— 
No one who blew in a sheep’s skin 

Has received such honour as I have. 


The fine old pibroch called ‘The MacRae’s march’ 
was composed in honour of the following circumstances. 
Amongst the followers of the MacKenzies in the 
Battle of Park, 1477, was one Duncan MacRae, who 


pipes lack passing mention: the lament that melts 


speedily brought down his opponent, and _ thinking 
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The specification of the present sweet-toned | the sorrowing clansmen’s hearts as they bear the body 


instrument is as follows : 


Great ORGAN (11 stops). 


of their chief to the grave; the strathspey and ree] 
that compel the flying feet in mazy dance, or cheer at 
festive board and fireside, or solace the shepherd on 


Bourdon .. oe ee = Prestant his lonely moor. 
Montre .. .. « 8 | Quintflute.. 2#| The undeniable utility of the pipes in war and peace 
| led to their adoption among the Gaels in place of the 
aa Oe Se , | less inspiriting harp ; an exact inversion of the process 
Gambe .. .. «. «. 8 in Wales, where the harp has supplanted the pipes. 
SWELL OrGan (8 stops). The hereditary pipers formed no insignificant part 
Dulciana.. 8 ) Flute 4 | of the retinue of a Highland chief, their care being 
Rokr Gute | 2 |to hand down to posterity the music commemorating 
Travers flute... on 8 Clarinette ee § 
Vdactows .. .. «8 | Hautbois va g | the honourable deeds of their family. Their instruction 
Papas. Ousan had been given by famous masters at their chief's 
.. .. % |expense for board and tuition, six to twelve years 
Octavebasse 8 | being given to the study and practice of pibrochs 


CovrtinGc PEepats, 4. 
Great to Pedal. Swell to Great. 
Swell to Pedal, Swell sub-octave. 
CompostTion PEDALS. 
Great organ reeds. | All reeds. 
Swell organ reeds. Great organ loud stops. 
Pedal organ reeds. i 


Swell pedal. 
Electric-blowing, recently installed, 


The author is indebted to Herr J. Knauth, architect 
to the cathedral, for permission to examine the large 
organ; and to the Abbé Dr. X. Mathias, of the 
Priesterseminar, Strassburg, for much _ valuable 
information concerning both instruments. 

The historical information has been obtained from 
works on the cathedral by F. Kraus, and by Silbermann, 
Grandidier, and several . ther ancient writers. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PIBROCH. 
By A, T. CORKE. 


The Piob Mhor, or great Highland bagpipe, may 
reasonably claim to be the only national instrument 
in Europe, its present form and construction being as 
peculiarly Scottish as the music it is so well fitted to 
produce. We find, doubtless, early forms of the pipes 
among other nationalities. The Greek ‘piovala’ 
somewhat resembled the modern pipes; and both 
Martial and Suetonius speak of the ‘ utricularia,’ the 
Roman bagpipe, a modification of which, the 
‘cornamusa,’ is used by the Calabrian peasant of 
to-day. Giraldus Cambrensis, the Welshman, writing 
in the early part of the 13th century, mentions the 
pipes as a British instrument ; and in the latter part 
of the next century Chaucer, in the prologue to the 
* Canterbury Tales,’ says of his miller: ‘A baggepype 
wel coude he blowe and sowne’ Shakespeare, too, 
has a familiar allusion to ‘the drone of a Lincolnshire 
piper. The French ‘musette’ and the German 
*sackpfeife’ are both akin to the bagpipe. 

The antiquity of the pipes amongst the Gaels is 
undoubted. There still exists a ‘piobaireachd,’ or 
pibroch, composed in 1299; and ina chapel of Roslyn, 
near Edinburgh, built by the Earl of Orkney in 1446, 
a sculptured cherub may be seen playing the pipes, 
with an open book before him, showing that even at 
that early date they were played from musical notation 
and not by ear alone. 

A panegyric of the pipes is as unneeded as, on the 
other hand, any protest against the ignorant scoffing 
of the profane. It is enough to say that history offers 
no more gallant spectacle than that of the intrepid 
march of a man in advance of his countrymen against 
an enemy, with no weapon in his hand, labouring, 
with great physical exertion, to encourage his comrades 
to deeds of glory. Nor should the softer strains of the 


alone, no reels or quick-steps being allowed. The 
finished piper was a man of dignity and importance: 
his knapsack was carried by his own gillie, to whom 
he would hand his pipes when his ‘ port,’ or tune, was 
ended. The Isle of Skye once boasted a celebrated 
college of pipe-music which sent out many eminent 
performers, and at the present day there is consider- 
able inducement to the cult of the pipes by means of 
frequent competitions and well-rewarded trials of skill. 

Amongst the most celebrated hereditary pipers were 
the MacCrummens, pipers to Macleod of Macleod; 
| the MacArthurs, to the Lords Macdonald of the Isles; 
the MacKays, to the MacKenzies of Gairloch; the 
MacLeans to the Campbells; the MaclIntyres to 
Menzies of Menzies. 

It is not, however, so much with the history of the 
hereditary pipers, or with the pipes in general, that 
the present article is concerned as with the traditions 
and associations of the ‘piobaireachd.’ The word 
‘piobaireachd’ is derived from the Gaelic ‘piob,’ a 
flute, pipe, tube; and it comprises all pipe-music, 
whether salute, lament, or march, that has _ been 
composed to commemorate some event of importance 
either to the particular clan or the country as a whole, 
|every pibroch following an accepted musical form of 
|‘urlar,” or theme, ‘toarluath’ and ‘crunluath,’ with 
many variations. 
| A few notes with regard to some of the more 
|famous pibrochs may be of interest. That  well- 
known pibroch, ‘The carles with the breeks,’ or 
‘Lord Breadalbane’s march,’ was composed under 
|remarkable circumstances. The long feud between 
|the Sinclairs and the MacKays culminated in 1677 
a pitched battle, when Glenurchy, with 1,000 
| Campbells, utterly routed the Sinclairs. The gentle- 
|men of the Sinclairs being mounted, and therefore 
| wearing breeks, made good their escape; seeing 
which, Glenurchy’s piper poured forth a voluntary, the 
| notes of which appeared to re-echo the contemptuous 
| exclamation, ‘The carles with the breeks are flying 
from the field.’ 

Just before the Battle of Worcester, 1651, Piper 
Patrick Mor MacCrummen, in the following of the 
MacLeods, having played before the king, his majesty 
was so pleased with his music and fine appearance 
that he allowed him to kiss his hands. The piper’s 
pride and gratitude are well shown in his pibroch, the 
words adapted to the opening measure being translated 
thus : 

I have had a kiss, a kiss, a kiss. 

I have had a kiss of the king’s hand :— 
No one who blew in a sheep’s skin 

Has received such honour as I have. 


The fine old pibroch called ‘The MacRae’s march’ 
was composed in honour of the following circumstances. 
Amongst the followers of the MacKenzies in the 
Battle of Park, 1477, was one Duncan MacRae, who 
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he had done all that was expected of him, calmly 
seated himself on the body of the slain. MacKenzie 
called out sharply, ‘What, sit you so?’ MacRae 
answered, ‘If I am paid like a man, I will fight like a 
man.’ ‘Kill your two, and you shall have the wage 
of two,” replied the chief, and the follower did so, 
and again sat down on his victim’s body. ‘ Kill your 
three, and fight on,’ cried the fiery chief ; and MacRae, 
fighting like a lion, killed no less than sixteen of the 
enemy, and was afterwards known as ‘Big Duncan 
of the Axe.’ 

‘Chisholm’s Salute’ commemorates an ancient set 
of pipes which was supposed to possess a supernatural 
faculty, in its indication of the death of the chief 
by spontaneously bursting. The family piper, being 
away from home at a wedding, heard his chanter 
crack, and perceiving a large rent, started up, 
exclaiming that he must return, for Chisholm was no 
more! And it was found to be so. 

‘Sir Evan Cameron of Lochiel’s salute’ com- 
memorates a notable event in the. life of that 
remarkable chief, which is thus described in the 
appendix of Pennant’s ‘Scottish Tour.’ ‘In this 
engagement (at Fort William), during the retreat 
of the English, one of the strongest and bravest of the 
officers retired behind a bush; when he observed 
Lochiel pursuing alone, he leaped out, and thought 
him his prey. The fight was long and doubtful ; the 
Englishman was far bigger and stronger, but Lochiel 
more active ; they closed and fell to the ground locked 
in each other’s arms. The English officer was above, 
and pressed the chief hard ; but the latter, stretching 
forth his neck, seized his enemy’s throat with his teeth, 
and kept such a hold until the Englishman died.’ 

The pibroch, ‘Battle of Waterloo,’ composed in 
1875 by John MacKay, will well bear comparison 
with the older pibrochs. The great part the Highland 
regiments played in the famous battle is well known ; 


and the national dress of the mountaineers was no| J 


less an object of curiosity and admiration on the 
Continent than the peculiar music of the pipes. 

About the year 1647, the Earl of Argyll commissioned 
Campbell of Calder to expel the MacDonalds from 
Islay, where Coll Cistach, Montrose’s officer, resided 
with a number of his followers. Calder, with the 
assistance of the Campbells, stormed and razed the 
Castle of Dunad, from which Coll and several of 
his followers made their escape, and took refuge 
in Dunyveg, where they were again besieged. 
Coll, finding his position hopeless, took boat by 
night to seek assistance, leaving the Castle in his 
mother’s charge. Calder, who guessed his object, 
also determined to increase his strength, and left his 
troops in command of the Lady of Dunstaffnage, a bold, 
masculine woman. Gaelic generosity left woman to 
Oppose woman, and the Lady of Dunstaffnage, 
discovering the wooden pipe that supplied the Castle 
with water, naturally blocked it, in consequence of 
which the garrison was compelled to surrender. The 
night of the surrender, the piper, whose profession 
secured the respect of the victors, recognized the 
‘biorlinn” or boat of his master, Coll, on its return ; 
and that he might prevent his falling into his enemies’ 
hands, asked leave to play a pibroch he had just 
composed on the misfortune that had befallen them. 
His request being readily granted, he went on the 
battlements and began his tune. Coll was just 
entering the bay, and hearing the new tune, quickly 
took in its import, at once put about, and escaped. 
The enraged Lady of Dunstaffnage made the piper 
play his merriest tunes as he walked before her to the 
top of a high hill, where his fingers were cut off, that 
he might never more give a similar warning. This 
hill, the highest in Islay, is still known as ‘Beinn 


‘Lord Lovat’s lament’ enshrines the memory of 
that intrepid man, who was sentenced to death, in 
spite of his advanced age, for participation in the 
rebellion of 1745. | Lovat was a genuine specimen of 
the old chief, and kept up, on a very limited income, 
the ancient rites of Highland hospitality. When he 
was taken prisoner, he told the officer to use him well, 
for he would have to answer for it before men whom 
he would tremble to look at ; and made the piper play 
before him on the journey. During the few weeks 
that intervened between his sentence and its execution, 
he maintained that flow of animal spirits for which he 
was remarkable, and even made witticisms on his 
approaching death. In conversation he declared that 
he had never been drunk, had never had a headache, 
and could read the smallest print without the aid of 
glasses. The major of the Tower asked him one 

morning how he did. ‘Do,’ says Lovat, ‘why, 1 

am about to do very well, for I am going to a 

place, sir, where hardly any majors and but few 

lieutenant-generals go.’ The day before his execution 

he sang part of an old song; and offering his chair to 

the Governor, who had called, it was courteously refused. 

‘What,’ says the old lord, ‘ would you have me to be 

unmannerly the last day of my life!’ Horace’s line, 

‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,’ was his last 
saying: one blow of the axe severed his aged head 
from the trunk. Just before his death, he said that 
he had ordered by his will that all pipers, from 
John o’ Groat’s to Edinburgh, should be invited to 
play before his corpse, for which they were to receive 
a handsome allowance ; but as things were, the old 
women would sing the coronach for him, ‘and there 
will be crying and clapping of hands, for I am one ot 
the greatest chiefs in the Highlands.’ 

‘Am Port Leathach,’ the ‘half-finished’ pibroch, 
was so called from its having been the joint 
composition of Patrick of MacCrummen and his pupil, 
ohn Dall MacKay. Patrick, intending to visit 
MacDonald of Clanranald, then in the Island of Uist, 
was preparing a pibroch suitable to the occasion, and 
complimentary to Lady MacDonald, for which 
purpose he retired to his private apartment. He then 
began the ‘urlar,’ or ground-work, two parts of which 
he repeated many times without being able to please 
himself exactly with another, when MacKay, who was 
listening at the door unobserved, struck up a measure 
so well adapted to those which his master had been 
playing that the latter, opening the door, with delight 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! you have done it, but it shall not 
bear the name I designed for it, but shall be called 
“ the half-finished tune,” as I made two parts, and you 
have made the other.’ 

The very touching lament, called ‘ Prince Charles’s 
lament,’ was composed by Captain Malcolm MacLeod 
in 1746. The Captain was an excellent piper, and is 
described by those who knew him as having been 
remarkable for his fine, muscular figure and aristocratic 
air. He held a commission in the Prince’s Army and 
was instrumental in his escape, but was himself taken 
prisoner and carried to London. No witnesses coming 
forward at his trial, he was discharged, and having no 
means, determined to proceed to Scotland on foot. But 
on reaching Barnet, on the great North Road, a carriage 
passed in which was a lady, who, struck by his appear- 
ance, entered into conversation with-him, and learning 
who he was, and the cause of his situation, invited 
him to take a seat with her and conveyed him as far 
as Edinburgh. His travelling companion was probably 
Flora MacDonald, and the post-chaise one provided 
by Lady Primrose. MacLeod is described as wearing 
a purple kilt (tartan being then prohibited) witha dark 
green jacket, slightly trimmed with silver lace. 

‘The Duke of Perth’s march,’ a pibroch composed 
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by Finlay MacRae, piper to the Earl of Seaforth, 
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he had done all that was expected of him, calmly 
seated himself on the body of the slain. MacKenzie 
called out sharply, ‘What, sit you so?’ MacRae 
answered, ‘If I am paid like a man, I will fight like a 
man.’ ‘Kill your two, and you shall have the wage 
of two,” replied the chief, and the follower did so, 
and again sat down on his victim’s body. ‘ Kill your 
three, and fight on,’ cried the fiery chief ; and MacRae, 
fighting like a lion, killed no less than sixteen of the 
enemy, and was afterwards known as ‘Big Duncan 
of the Axe.’ 

‘Chisholm’s Salute’ commemorates an ancient set 
of pipes which was supposed to possess a supernatural 
faculty, in its indication of the death of the chief 
by spontaneously bursting. The family piper, being 
away from home at a wedding, heard his chanter 
crack, and perceiving a large rent, started up, 
exclaiming that he must return, for Chisholm was no 
more! And it was found to be so. 

‘Sir Evan Cameron of Lochiel’s salute’ com- 
memorates a notable event in the. life of that 
remarkable chief, which is thus described in the 
appendix of Pennant’s ‘Scottish Tour.’ ‘In this 
engagement (at Fort William), during the retreat 
of the English, one of the strongest and bravest of the 
officers retired behind a bush; when he observed 
Lochiel pursuing alone, he leaped out, and thought 
him his prey. The fight was long and doubtful ; the 
Englishman was far bigger and stronger, but Lochiel 
more active ; they closed and fell to the ground locked 
in each other’s arms. The English officer was above, 
and pressed the chief hard ; but the latter, stretching 
forth his neck, seized his enemy’s throat with his teeth, 
and kept such a hold until the Englishman died.’ 

The pibroch, ‘Battle of Waterloo,’ composed in 
1875 by John MacKay, will well bear comparison 
with the older pibrochs. The great part the Highland 
regiments played in the famous battle is well known ; 


and the national dress of the mountaineers was no| J 


less an object of curiosity and admiration on the 
Continent than the peculiar music of the pipes. 

About the year 1647, the Earl of Argyll commissioned 
Campbell of Calder to expel the MacDonalds from 
Islay, where Coll Cistach, Montrose’s officer, resided 
with a number of his followers. Calder, with the 
assistance of the Campbells, stormed and razed the 
Castle of Dunad, from which Coll and several of 
his followers made their escape, and took refuge 
in Dunyveg, where they were again besieged. 
Coll, finding his position hopeless, took boat by 
night to seek assistance, leaving the Castle in his 
mother’s charge. Calder, who guessed his object, 
also determined to increase his strength, and left his 
troops in command of the Lady of Dunstaffnage, a bold, 
masculine woman. Gaelic generosity left woman to 
Oppose woman, and the Lady of Dunstaffnage, 
discovering the wooden pipe that supplied the Castle 
with water, naturally blocked it, in consequence of 
which the garrison was compelled to surrender. The 
night of the surrender, the piper, whose profession 
secured the respect of the victors, recognized the 
‘biorlinn” or boat of his master, Coll, on its return ; 
and that he might prevent his falling into his enemies’ 
hands, asked leave to play a pibroch he had just 
composed on the misfortune that had befallen them. 
His request being readily granted, he went on the 
battlements and began his tune. Coll was just 
entering the bay, and hearing the new tune, quickly 
took in its import, at once put about, and escaped. 
The enraged Lady of Dunstaffnage made the piper 
play his merriest tunes as he walked before her to the 
top of a high hill, where his fingers were cut off, that 
he might never more give a similar warning. This 
hill, the highest in Islay, is still known as ‘Beinn 


‘Lord Lovat’s lament’ enshrines the memory of 
that intrepid man, who was sentenced to death, in 
spite of his advanced age, for participation in the 
rebellion of 1745. | Lovat was a genuine specimen of 
the old chief, and kept up, on a very limited income, 
the ancient rites of Highland hospitality. When he 
was taken prisoner, he told the officer to use him well, 
for he would have to answer for it before men whom 
he would tremble to look at ; and made the piper play 
before him on the journey. During the few weeks 
that intervened between his sentence and its execution, 
he maintained that flow of animal spirits for which he 
was remarkable, and even made witticisms on his 
approaching death. In conversation he declared that 
he had never been drunk, had never had a headache, 
and could read the smallest print without the aid of 
glasses. The major of the Tower asked him one 

morning how he did. ‘Do,’ says Lovat, ‘why, 1 

am about to do very well, for I am going to a 

place, sir, where hardly any majors and but few 

lieutenant-generals go.’ The day before his execution 

he sang part of an old song; and offering his chair to 

the Governor, who had called, it was courteously refused. 

‘What,’ says the old lord, ‘ would you have me to be 

unmannerly the last day of my life!’ Horace’s line, 

‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,’ was his last 
saying: one blow of the axe severed his aged head 
from the trunk. Just before his death, he said that 
he had ordered by his will that all pipers, from 
John o’ Groat’s to Edinburgh, should be invited to 
play before his corpse, for which they were to receive 
a handsome allowance ; but as things were, the old 
women would sing the coronach for him, ‘and there 
will be crying and clapping of hands, for I am one ot 
the greatest chiefs in the Highlands.’ 

‘Am Port Leathach,’ the ‘half-finished’ pibroch, 
was so called from its having been the joint 
composition of Patrick of MacCrummen and his pupil, 
ohn Dall MacKay. Patrick, intending to visit 
MacDonald of Clanranald, then in the Island of Uist, 
was preparing a pibroch suitable to the occasion, and 
complimentary to Lady MacDonald, for which 
purpose he retired to his private apartment. He then 
began the ‘urlar,’ or ground-work, two parts of which 
he repeated many times without being able to please 
himself exactly with another, when MacKay, who was 
listening at the door unobserved, struck up a measure 
so well adapted to those which his master had been 
playing that the latter, opening the door, with delight 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! you have done it, but it shall not 
bear the name I designed for it, but shall be called 
“ the half-finished tune,” as I made two parts, and you 
have made the other.’ 

The very touching lament, called ‘ Prince Charles’s 
lament,’ was composed by Captain Malcolm MacLeod 
in 1746. The Captain was an excellent piper, and is 
described by those who knew him as having been 
remarkable for his fine, muscular figure and aristocratic 
air. He held a commission in the Prince’s Army and 
was instrumental in his escape, but was himself taken 
prisoner and carried to London. No witnesses coming 
forward at his trial, he was discharged, and having no 
means, determined to proceed to Scotland on foot. But 
on reaching Barnet, on the great North Road, a carriage 
passed in which was a lady, who, struck by his appear- 
ance, entered into conversation with-him, and learning 
who he was, and the cause of his situation, invited 
him to take a seat with her and conveyed him as far 
as Edinburgh. His travelling companion was probably 
Flora MacDonald, and the post-chaise one provided 
by Lady Primrose. MacLeod is described as wearing 
a purple kilt (tartan being then prohibited) witha dark 
green jacket, slightly trimmed with silver lace. 

‘The Duke of Perth’s march,’ a pibroch composed 


laimh Dhearg,’ the hill of the bloody hand. 


by Finlay MacRae, piper to the Earl of Seaforth, 
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was written in 1745 to commemorate the march 
of the Rebel Army to attack the royal forces 
under Sir John Cope at Prestonpans, where the 
Highlanders obtained so triumphant a victory. After 
Culloden, the Earl of Perth embarked for France, but 
died on the passage, 1746. Finlay the piper, with 
another MacRae, followed the fortunes of the white 
flag, and they are said to have been the only persons 
who went from Kintail. 

The pibroch called ‘The pretty dirk’ was written 
by Patrick of MacCrummen. He showed great 
admiration for a dirk belonging to MacLeod, and 
the Laird told him that if he composed an appropriate 
tune in its praise it should be presented to him. 
Patrick wanted nothing more. Next morning he 
struck up the newly composed pibroch, with which 
the chief was much pleased, the notes expressing the 
piper’s entreaties for the gift and his exultation in 
receiving it; and calling MacCrummen into the 
castle he handed him the weapon, saying he well 
deserved it for so forcible an appeal prepared in so 
short a space of time. 

These few notes on the associations and purpose 
of the pibroch may serve to point in some degree 
the national characteristics of courage and loyalty to 
the chief and clan. The writer is greatly indebted 
to a ‘Collection of ancient piobaireachd,’ published 
by Angus MacKay in the early part of the last 
century. 


HYMN-BOOKS AND THEIR REFORMATION. 


Mr. Norman Pearson has an article in the June 
Nineteenth Century on ‘Hymns.’ Regarding them 
entirely from a literary point of view, he demands 
drastic reform in the principles of selection and 


exclusion, and calls upon the able poetasters of our |. 


generation to turn their hands to hymn-writing and 
supply some reasonable substitute for stuff which is, 
he thinks, unfit for the pages of a third-rate magazine. 
He is tired of the old Judaistic symbolism, the ‘ Kedar’s 
tents,’ ‘ Babylon’s sad wave,’ of the ancient evangelicals ; 
he is equally tired of the gorgeous imagery of ‘ sapphire 
throne’ and ‘jasper bulwark’ affected by the mystics, 
and wants something sensible, thoughtful, and 
devotional which shall meet the need of our age. 
Nothing, he rightly says, is so destructive of an 
institution as the contempt of its friends; open 
hostility it can survive, but disaffection among its 
adherents saps its foundations. 

To avoid such a disaster he thinks our national 
hymn as it is must go, and rise again reformed and 
rewritten by an ‘authority’ which shall be not entirely 
clerical but largely lay. Of course authority is only 
another word for that universal panacea for righting 
wrongs—the committee; and the committee must 
also contain a suitable proportion of literary men (he 
says nothing of musicians) to insist on a proper 
standard of poetical diction. 

We should not have quoted the article in question 
at such length had it not been that the views expressed 
there are exceedingly common in this critical age. 
There is scarcely any subject more freely and 
perpetually discussed than hymns; no form of 
literature more fiercely criticized, possibly with reason. 
The only curious fact is that the efforts which the 
writer describes have been made over and over again, 
apparently with no satisfactory result. Within the 
last decade hymn-book after hymn-book has appeared, 
selected by committees not, we believe, without literary 
taste, revised and enriched by the most eminent 
authorities, clerical, literary and musical, which we 


possess, and yet without any conspicuous success jp 
avoiding the frailties which beset all such books from 
the point of view which this article represents. 

To quote only one or two, the ‘ Public School Hymn 
Book,’ the ‘Oxford Hymn Book,’ with its picturesque 
music-type, the ‘English Hymnal’ and “Worship 
Song,’ have all appeared in recent years. To say that 
any of these has been issued without due considera- 
tion of material would be ridiculous, and yet we 
doubt if any of them has really shaken in any way 
the traditional position of ‘Ancient and Modern; 
which has become almost the only real English song. 
book in existence. We say so deliberately. For every 
national ballad well known and freely sung by the 
people of England, we do not doubt that there are 
ten hymns as familiar. The fact is that it is our 
idiosyncrasy as a nation to prefer religious sentiment 
to patriotic and national feeling. Also, though this is 
a side-issue which must be dealt with more at length 
subsequently, we have no liking for characteristic 
rhythm, and the trite character of hymns which gives 
no opportunity for unexpected departures in melody 
suits our Anglo-Saxon commonplace better than 
anything else. 

Therefore, while allowing the literary weakness of 
hymns, we say that efforts are always being made to 
improve them, not only by publishing new selections, 
but also—a more questionable practice—by revising the 
text of those we have. Experience seems to show 
that radical reform of the kind indicated is not feasible 
or desirable, and therefore we take up the cudgels for 
hymns as they are (say, in ‘Ancient and Modern’), 
under the belief that the literary point of view, which 
such articles as that quoted represent, entirely fails to 
grasp the true significance of the points at issue. 
Only in one paragraph does the writer touch on what 
is the root of the whole matter: ‘The emotion of a 
crowd is admittedly something more than the total 
isolated emotions of the individuals who compose it 
United song has a psychical power, an 
emotional magic of its own. Most of us, at some time 
or other, in theatre, cathedral, or procession, have 
bent to the sway of this strange influence, which 
touches the heart, fires enthusiasm, or deepens resolve, 
playing in subtle fashion on the hidden deeps of our 
nature.’ In fact, to put the matter plainly, ‘ The 
music’s the thing’; the words are only a vehicle. 
Music is the power which provokes and _ renders 
possible these expressions of common feeling. It is 
to music alone that we owe the stirring of these hidden 
deeps and the raising of the heart to heights of feeling 
for which intellectual means can find no expression. 
But the literary man will by no means allow this. He 
points to passages of great poetry ; to the rhetoric of 
the great orator: do not they provoke a similar rapture? 
In a sense, yes; and when declaimed on the stage toa 
certain extent the same all-compelling unison of 
feeling. But that is due to the fact that they share in 
the distinctive quality of music: they also employ 
the physical effect of sound upon the ears which is the 
natural medium of music. 

Take the loftiest words of Shakespeare, passages 
like the stupendous ‘ Cloud-capped tow’rs.’ It is not 
to the intellectual insight of the poet that they owe 
their inspiring power, their vistas of infinite glory, but 
to the music of the words. The mere collocation of 
sounds, acting through the associations of familiar 
words, is the nearest approach literature can make 
to the supreme power of music itself, which is to 
express those things which can never be put into 
words. How large a part is played by mere voice in 
the loftiest rhetoric. Newman said that he would 
rather hear one man read the ten commandments: 
than listen to the most thoughtful of sermons preach 


by anyone else. When the musical quality is wanting, 
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was written in 1745 to commemorate the march 
of the Rebel Army to attack the royal forces 
under Sir John Cope at Prestonpans, where the 
Highlanders obtained so triumphant a victory. After 
Culloden, the Earl of Perth embarked for France, but 
died on the passage, 1746. Finlay the piper, with 
another MacRae, followed the fortunes of the white 
flag, and they are said to have been the only persons 
who went from Kintail. 

The pibroch called ‘The pretty dirk’ was written 
by Patrick of MacCrummen. He showed great 
admiration for a dirk belonging to MacLeod, and 
the Laird told him that if he composed an appropriate 
tune in its praise it should be presented to him. 
Patrick wanted nothing more. Next morning he 
struck up the newly composed pibroch, with which 
the chief was much pleased, the notes expressing the 
piper’s entreaties for the gift and his exultation in 
receiving it; and calling MacCrummen into the 
castle he handed him the weapon, saying he well 
deserved it for so forcible an appeal prepared in so 
short a space of time. 

These few notes on the associations and purpose 
of the pibroch may serve to point in some degree 
the national characteristics of courage and loyalty to 
the chief and clan. The writer is greatly indebted 
to a ‘Collection of ancient piobaireachd,’ published 
by Angus MacKay in the early part of the last 
century. 


HYMN-BOOKS AND THEIR REFORMATION. 


Mr. Norman Pearson has an article in the June 
Nineteenth Century on ‘Hymns.’ Regarding them 
entirely from a literary point of view, he demands 
drastic reform in the principles of selection and 


exclusion, and calls upon the able poetasters of our |. 


generation to turn their hands to hymn-writing and 
supply some reasonable substitute for stuff which is, 
he thinks, unfit for the pages of a third-rate magazine. 
He is tired of the old Judaistic symbolism, the ‘ Kedar’s 
tents,’ ‘ Babylon’s sad wave,’ of the ancient evangelicals ; 
he is equally tired of the gorgeous imagery of ‘ sapphire 
throne’ and ‘jasper bulwark’ affected by the mystics, 
and wants something sensible, thoughtful, and 
devotional which shall meet the need of our age. 
Nothing, he rightly says, is so destructive of an 
institution as the contempt of its friends; open 
hostility it can survive, but disaffection among its 
adherents saps its foundations. 

To avoid such a disaster he thinks our national 
hymn as it is must go, and rise again reformed and 
rewritten by an ‘authority’ which shall be not entirely 
clerical but largely lay. Of course authority is only 
another word for that universal panacea for righting 
wrongs—the committee; and the committee must 
also contain a suitable proportion of literary men (he 
says nothing of musicians) to insist on a proper 
standard of poetical diction. 

We should not have quoted the article in question 
at such length had it not been that the views expressed 
there are exceedingly common in this critical age. 
There is scarcely any subject more freely and 
perpetually discussed than hymns; no form of 
literature more fiercely criticized, possibly with reason. 
The only curious fact is that the efforts which the 
writer describes have been made over and over again, 
apparently with no satisfactory result. Within the 
last decade hymn-book after hymn-book has appeared, 
selected by committees not, we believe, without literary 
taste, revised and enriched by the most eminent 
authorities, clerical, literary and musical, which we 


possess, and yet without any conspicuous success jp 
avoiding the frailties which beset all such books from 
the point of view which this article represents. 

To quote only one or two, the ‘ Public School Hymn 
Book,’ the ‘Oxford Hymn Book,’ with its picturesque 
music-type, the ‘English Hymnal’ and “Worship 
Song,’ have all appeared in recent years. To say that 
any of these has been issued without due considera- 
tion of material would be ridiculous, and yet we 
doubt if any of them has really shaken in any way 
the traditional position of ‘Ancient and Modern; 
which has become almost the only real English song. 
book in existence. We say so deliberately. For every 
national ballad well known and freely sung by the 
people of England, we do not doubt that there are 
ten hymns as familiar. The fact is that it is our 
idiosyncrasy as a nation to prefer religious sentiment 
to patriotic and national feeling. Also, though this is 
a side-issue which must be dealt with more at length 
subsequently, we have no liking for characteristic 
rhythm, and the trite character of hymns which gives 
no opportunity for unexpected departures in melody 
suits our Anglo-Saxon commonplace better than 
anything else. 

Therefore, while allowing the literary weakness of 
hymns, we say that efforts are always being made to 
improve them, not only by publishing new selections, 
but also—a more questionable practice—by revising the 
text of those we have. Experience seems to show 
that radical reform of the kind indicated is not feasible 
or desirable, and therefore we take up the cudgels for 
hymns as they are (say, in ‘Ancient and Modern’), 
under the belief that the literary point of view, which 
such articles as that quoted represent, entirely fails to 
grasp the true significance of the points at issue. 
Only in one paragraph does the writer touch on what 
is the root of the whole matter: ‘The emotion of a 
crowd is admittedly something more than the total 
isolated emotions of the individuals who compose it 
United song has a psychical power, an 
emotional magic of its own. Most of us, at some time 
or other, in theatre, cathedral, or procession, have 
bent to the sway of this strange influence, which 
touches the heart, fires enthusiasm, or deepens resolve, 
playing in subtle fashion on the hidden deeps of our 
nature.’ In fact, to put the matter plainly, ‘ The 
music’s the thing’; the words are only a vehicle. 
Music is the power which provokes and _ renders 
possible these expressions of common feeling. It is 
to music alone that we owe the stirring of these hidden 
deeps and the raising of the heart to heights of feeling 
for which intellectual means can find no expression. 
But the literary man will by no means allow this. He 
points to passages of great poetry ; to the rhetoric of 
the great orator: do not they provoke a similar rapture? 
In a sense, yes; and when declaimed on the stage toa 
certain extent the same all-compelling unison of 
feeling. But that is due to the fact that they share in 
the distinctive quality of music: they also employ 
the physical effect of sound upon the ears which is the 
natural medium of music. 

Take the loftiest words of Shakespeare, passages 
like the stupendous ‘ Cloud-capped tow’rs.’ It is not 
to the intellectual insight of the poet that they owe 
their inspiring power, their vistas of infinite glory, but 
to the music of the words. The mere collocation of 
sounds, acting through the associations of familiar 
words, is the nearest approach literature can make 
to the supreme power of music itself, which is to 
express those things which can never be put into 
words. How large a part is played by mere voice in 
the loftiest rhetoric. Newman said that he would 
rather hear one man read the ten commandments: 
than listen to the most thoughtful of sermons preach 
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he written word must soon fall from the heights of 
ealted feeling into the colder atmosphere of literary 
enjoyment and criticism. The intellect assumes the 
mastery, and half-seen but wholly felt imaginations 
vanish within the limits of its defining power. Such 
words may be considered applicable only at best to 
yhat is roughly called a ‘musical man.’ But then 
high literary rapture is equally certainly confined to 
men of educated literary taste. Music is an exceed- 
ingly common gift, whereas a taste for literature is 
not. The means whereby the poet makes his chief 
efect has been seen to be strictly analogous to the 
methods of music, but to the vast majority of mankind 
much less obvious. Mr. Pearson quotes two poems of 
high poetic quality, which in his opinion ought to be 
included in the ideal hymn-book. They are ‘ Crossing 
the bar’ and Swinburne’s lines to the storm blast, 
beginning : 

O stout north-easter, 

Sea king, land waster, 

For all thine haste or 

Thy stormy skill, .... 


He might have added Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, 
apoem which is both noble in thought and remarkable 
in literary expression. Now in deference to the 
literary point of view which Mr. Pearson presents, both 
this poem and Tennyson’s beautiful lines have been 
included in some modern hymnals. We should like 
to know with what congregational effect as hymns. 
We believe that the universal verdict would be that as 
hymas they are impossible. Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
setting of the second has enjoyed some popularity as 
an anthem, sung by solo voices, but in spite of the 
fame attaching to the Recessional the words will not 
sing. The irregularity of the metre gives occasion 
for those ominous little additions to the music: ‘Verses 
2and 5 must commence thus —— ; ‘line 5 of verse 5 
should run ——,’ modifications which are fatal to 
congregational singing. As for the Swinburne, it would 
require no small degree of courage to set it as a hymn 
at all, still more to attempt to impose it upon an 
ordinary congregation. The fact is, these poems have 
their own literary music and therefore will not serve 
as a vehicle for music pure and simple. _ The one is 
inconsistent with the other ; the very irregularities 
which give rhythmic play to a’ poem become a 
difficulty when it is ‘set to music ; indeed, it may 
generally be laid down that the more musical a poem 
sounds when read, the worse it goes for singing 
purposes. 

There could not be a poet whose diction is more 
musical than Tennyson, and he has written many 
songs ; and yet we venture to assert that none of them 
have become famous in musical form, unless it be 
Barnby’s setting of ‘Sweet and low’ and Balfe’s 
Come into the garden, Maud.’ So also it is with 
Shelley and Swinburne. The merest ballad jingle, 
the crudest rhyme of ancient chivalry is preferred 
before them, insomuch that the writing of words 
for songs has become a special craft. Scarcely any 
great poets except Shakespeare, Goethe and Heine are 
extensively drawn upon. A song for music must be 
simple in sense, resonant in sound (using many open 
vowels), and obvious in rhythm. If these requirements 
keep much of the best poetry out of the song-field, 
how much greater the difficulty when hymns are in 
question; music which has to be sung by many 
voices and therefore requires words still more obvious 
in meaning and trite in rhythm. What wonder that 
the conditions have proved too hard to be consistent 
with poetry at all, and that we have had for the 
most part to be content with association instead. 
Our hymns may not be fine poems, but they are 


out any of the old hymns because they contain 
phrases which are bad poetry and even to some 
unsympathetic minds ridiculous nonsense, would be 
bad policy; to replace them wholesale by others 
which could not be poetically much better and which 
would have none of their association would be absurd. 
But could not some of those old hymns be improved ? 
It has been tried often enough, from the mere 
verbal alteration which made Toplady’s ‘Cleanse me 
from its guilt and power’ into ‘Cleanse from guilt and 
make me pure’ to gain a better rhyme, to the entire 
re-writing of stanzas and intérposition of new ones. 
Surely the literary man can hardly approve of such 
practices which put the character and often the 
sense of well-known hymns at the mercy of any casual 
critic. Changes may be justified on theological 
grounds, or, as in the familiar case ‘Jesus lives ; no 
longer now...’ in the interest of simple people’s 
understanding, but they would be considered an 
unpardonable sin in any other form of literature. 
Hymns are meant to be sung. People who are 
singing do not reason about the meaning of the words ; 
they are not conscious of logical inconsistencies or 
unpoetical diction. Even hymns which are so familiar 
that the words come to the lips without conscious 
effort of memory have never been canvassed from the 
point of view of logic, diction, or good sense. They 
are survivals from our childhood, when music and 
imagination occupied the mind without thought of 
criticism, and as such we accept them still. It is the 
sovereign power of association to make us able to 
employ anything unquestioned, until the unhappy day 
when reason insists upon upsetting our day-dreams. It 
is when the middle-aged man takes his hymn-book by 
accident home from church that he begins to fall foul 
of its language and sentiments. The music is no 
longer there; he forgets, if he ever noticed, how 
well some of those bald lines sing. He has had no 
experience of the dilemmas of the hymn contriver, 
still less idea how much many simple folk of a less 
ingenious turn of mind cling to those very metaphors 
and phrases which seem to him so trite and far-fetched 
in their origin. The rhymes of hymns are often very 
bad, their logic pitiable. What matter, if they have 
for years done good service as the vehicle of musical 
expression? Away with them! let us find something 
better. Unfortunately it is just these newer, better, or 
at any rate more literary hymns that suit their real 
purpose worst. ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ in spite of its 
eminently imaginative words and Dykes’s popular 
tune, has always somehow gone on one leg in church. 
Then good sense and good poetry are to go for 
nothing in our national hymn-books, and congre- 
gations may as well rest content with Tate and Brady 
at once. Not so, we welcome any innovation as long 
as it is an improvement, but we contend that the 
ultimate verdict on hymns can be given by no 
committee, lay or clerical, even when reinforced by 
distinguished literary judgment, but by the people. 
What they like, what suits its purpose well, survives ; 
what does not do so soon becomes forgotten, or at 
least remains unsung. A bad stanza will not destroy 
a well-known hymn, nor will the worst of rhymes 
weaken the appeal of the thought of such hymns as 
‘Rock of Ages’ ; a phrase, a line, is enough to set fire 
to the imagination, which finds its fullest scope in the 
inspiring force of the massive unison of voices. The 
heavy tread of the C.M. or L.M. tunes, as found in 
ancient psalmody, is more suitable for such purposes 
than anapestic rhythm set to jingling 6-8 time. 
Surely the literary man, who professes to see merit, 
nay, often supreme artistic power, in poems like 
William Blake’s, may bear with the crudities of antique 
devotion for the sake of the character and history 
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he written word must soon fall from the heights of 
ealted feeling into the colder atmosphere of literary 
enjoyment and criticism. The intellect assumes the 
mastery, and half-seen but wholly felt imaginations 
vanish within the limits of its defining power. Such 
words may be considered applicable only at best to 
yhat is roughly called a ‘musical man.’ But then 
high literary rapture is equally certainly confined to 
men of educated literary taste. Music is an exceed- 
ingly common gift, whereas a taste for literature is 
not. The means whereby the poet makes his chief 
efect has been seen to be strictly analogous to the 
methods of music, but to the vast majority of mankind 
much less obvious. Mr. Pearson quotes two poems of 
high poetic quality, which in his opinion ought to be 
included in the ideal hymn-book. They are ‘ Crossing 
the bar’ and Swinburne’s lines to the storm blast, 
beginning : 

O stout north-easter, 

Sea king, land waster, 

For all thine haste or 

Thy stormy skill, .... 


He might have added Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, 
apoem which is both noble in thought and remarkable 
in literary expression. Now in deference to the 
literary point of view which Mr. Pearson presents, both 
this poem and Tennyson’s beautiful lines have been 
included in some modern hymnals. We should like 
to know with what congregational effect as hymns. 
We believe that the universal verdict would be that as 
hymas they are impossible. Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
setting of the second has enjoyed some popularity as 
an anthem, sung by solo voices, but in spite of the 
fame attaching to the Recessional the words will not 
sing. The irregularity of the metre gives occasion 
for those ominous little additions to the music: ‘Verses 
2and 5 must commence thus —— ; ‘line 5 of verse 5 
should run ——,’ modifications which are fatal to 
congregational singing. As for the Swinburne, it would 
require no small degree of courage to set it as a hymn 
at all, still more to attempt to impose it upon an 
ordinary congregation. The fact is, these poems have 
their own literary music and therefore will not serve 
as a vehicle for music pure and simple. _ The one is 
inconsistent with the other ; the very irregularities 
which give rhythmic play to a’ poem become a 
difficulty when it is ‘set to music ; indeed, it may 
generally be laid down that the more musical a poem 
sounds when read, the worse it goes for singing 
purposes. 

There could not be a poet whose diction is more 
musical than Tennyson, and he has written many 
songs ; and yet we venture to assert that none of them 
have become famous in musical form, unless it be 
Barnby’s setting of ‘Sweet and low’ and Balfe’s 
Come into the garden, Maud.’ So also it is with 
Shelley and Swinburne. The merest ballad jingle, 
the crudest rhyme of ancient chivalry is preferred 
before them, insomuch that the writing of words 
for songs has become a special craft. Scarcely any 
great poets except Shakespeare, Goethe and Heine are 
extensively drawn upon. A song for music must be 
simple in sense, resonant in sound (using many open 
vowels), and obvious in rhythm. If these requirements 
keep much of the best poetry out of the song-field, 
how much greater the difficulty when hymns are in 
question; music which has to be sung by many 
voices and therefore requires words still more obvious 
in meaning and trite in rhythm. What wonder that 
the conditions have proved too hard to be consistent 
with poetry at all, and that we have had for the 
most part to be content with association instead. 
Our hymns may not be fine poems, but they are 


out any of the old hymns because they contain 
phrases which are bad poetry and even to some 
unsympathetic minds ridiculous nonsense, would be 
bad policy; to replace them wholesale by others 
which could not be poetically much better and which 
would have none of their association would be absurd. 
But could not some of those old hymns be improved ? 
It has been tried often enough, from the mere 
verbal alteration which made Toplady’s ‘Cleanse me 
from its guilt and power’ into ‘Cleanse from guilt and 
make me pure’ to gain a better rhyme, to the entire 
re-writing of stanzas and intérposition of new ones. 
Surely the literary man can hardly approve of such 
practices which put the character and often the 
sense of well-known hymns at the mercy of any casual 
critic. Changes may be justified on theological 
grounds, or, as in the familiar case ‘Jesus lives ; no 
longer now...’ in the interest of simple people’s 
understanding, but they would be considered an 
unpardonable sin in any other form of literature. 
Hymns are meant to be sung. People who are 
singing do not reason about the meaning of the words ; 
they are not conscious of logical inconsistencies or 
unpoetical diction. Even hymns which are so familiar 
that the words come to the lips without conscious 
effort of memory have never been canvassed from the 
point of view of logic, diction, or good sense. They 
are survivals from our childhood, when music and 
imagination occupied the mind without thought of 
criticism, and as such we accept them still. It is the 
sovereign power of association to make us able to 
employ anything unquestioned, until the unhappy day 
when reason insists upon upsetting our day-dreams. It 
is when the middle-aged man takes his hymn-book by 
accident home from church that he begins to fall foul 
of its language and sentiments. The music is no 
longer there; he forgets, if he ever noticed, how 
well some of those bald lines sing. He has had no 
experience of the dilemmas of the hymn contriver, 
still less idea how much many simple folk of a less 
ingenious turn of mind cling to those very metaphors 
and phrases which seem to him so trite and far-fetched 
in their origin. The rhymes of hymns are often very 
bad, their logic pitiable. What matter, if they have 
for years done good service as the vehicle of musical 
expression? Away with them! let us find something 
better. Unfortunately it is just these newer, better, or 
at any rate more literary hymns that suit their real 
purpose worst. ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ in spite of its 
eminently imaginative words and Dykes’s popular 
tune, has always somehow gone on one leg in church. 
Then good sense and good poetry are to go for 
nothing in our national hymn-books, and congre- 
gations may as well rest content with Tate and Brady 
at once. Not so, we welcome any innovation as long 
as it is an improvement, but we contend that the 
ultimate verdict on hymns can be given by no 
committee, lay or clerical, even when reinforced by 
distinguished literary judgment, but by the people. 
What they like, what suits its purpose well, survives ; 
what does not do so soon becomes forgotten, or at 
least remains unsung. A bad stanza will not destroy 
a well-known hymn, nor will the worst of rhymes 
weaken the appeal of the thought of such hymns as 
‘Rock of Ages’ ; a phrase, a line, is enough to set fire 
to the imagination, which finds its fullest scope in the 
inspiring force of the massive unison of voices. The 
heavy tread of the C.M. or L.M. tunes, as found in 
ancient psalmody, is more suitable for such purposes 
than anapestic rhythm set to jingling 6-8 time. 
Surely the literary man, who professes to see merit, 
nay, often supreme artistic power, in poems like 
William Blake’s, may bear with the crudities of antique 
devotion for the sake of the character and history 
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Nor would we discourage him from the task of 
trying to improve upon his models, but would only 
warn him that it is not by poetic power or subtle 
thought that his hymns will find use and acceptance, 
but by something beyond these great qualities, its 
fitness for its purpose. Is it tradition alone that 
prevents any of the proposed variants of the National 
Anthem being adopted, or do those doggerel lines 
represent something inherent in our English character? 
We are all children at bottom, and it is to the childish 
side of our nature, with its imagination, simplicity and 
quickness of feeling that the hymn, as sung, appeals. 
In such mood we cannot afford to be critical, and the 
professor who demands satisfaction for his cultivated 
taste must be content to go elsewhere or confine 
himself to the noble poetry that is to be found in 
places even in ‘Ancient and Modern.’ It is to be 
remembered that Palgrave, speaking on this subject 
in his preface to the ‘ Treasury of Sacred Song,’ says 
that there is a large element of truth in the objection 
that ‘through its general aim, and its often imperfect 
quality as art, sacred poetry rarely deserves the 
honour of that great name.’ 


FESTIVAL NOVELTIES. 


‘Summer Sports,’ suite for chorus and orchestra ; 
the poems by Samuel Daniel, Thomas Dekker, James 
Shirley and an anonymous writer ; composed by 
A. Herbert Brewer. This short work will be produced 
at the Gloucester Festival on September 7. Dr. 
Brewer will, it may be hoped, earn the gratitude of 
his audience in thus providing them with music to a 
topic that suggests cheerfulness, and which as a 
matter of fact he has treated in a duly light and 
graceful style. It is true that the title might suggest 
cricket, Henley and lawn tennis, not to say grouse 
shooting, but then these forms of sport are not 
sufficiently antiquated to inspire the harmless, 
necessary poetry. So Dr. Brewer's sports are of the 
Arcadia and idyllic variety, in which shepherds and 
shepherdesses and haymakers dance and sing and 
play barley-break. The five numbers of the suite 
afford much variety of treatment. The first is for 
mixed voices, the next for male voices, the third for 
mixed voices again, the fourth for female voices, and 
the last, for mixed voices, to Dekker’s exhilarating 
words. The Finale is the most elaborately worked out 
section of the suite: it has many dainty passages, and 
ends with a finely wrought-up climax. The work 
should be useful to choral societies on the look out 
for music at once lively and artistic. 

* Gethsemane,’ an episode from ‘ The Life of Christ,’ 
for baritone solo, chorus, orchestra and organ, by 
Granville Bantock. This short work, although com- 
plete in itself, is, we believe, part of a large work on 
the life of the Saviour, upon which the composer is 
engaged. The words are well chosen from the Gospels 
by Matthew, John, Luke, and from Isaiah. An 
orchestral prelude in A flat, features of which are 
the employment of scale-passages, arpeggios, pedal 
notes and restraint of modulation, leads to a brief 
baritone recitative. This is followed by what is 
described as a Symphony for baritone and chorus, the 
sections of which are entitled, ‘In the Garden,’ ‘The 
Agony,’ ‘The Prayer,’ ‘The Betrayal.’ The instru- 
mental part in this long section displays much striking 
novelty and significance. It throbs with rhythmic 
movement, and is intensely expressive. The approach 
of Judas at the Betrayal scene is thrillingly treated, 
and leads into an eight-part chorus very plainly con- 
structed. A short solo follows, and leads to a choral 


Finale in eight parts, the latter section of which is y 
simply written over a repetition of the scales and 
arpeggios on the chord of A flat used in the Prelude, 

‘The Sun-God’s Return,’ cantata written by Joseph 
Bennett, music by Alexander Mackenzie (Op. 69), 
This important work will be performed at the 
Cardiff Festival on September 21. It was sketched 
many years ago, but the composer recently practically 
re-wrote the music, and therefore we have in the 
present form of the work an exemplification of his 
ripest style. The libretto, which is by one of the most 
experienced and able of librettists—one with whom 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie has before successfully 
collaborated—deals with a mythical story. Baldur, 
the Sun-God, is dead. He is in Hel’s guest-hall, 
‘wordless, darkened and drooping,’ ‘his wine cup 
untasted.’ Under Asgard’s walls, Friga, Hermodur 
and warriors lament their loss. Friga calls for 
someone brave enough to venture to the Under. 
world to plead for Baldur’s return. Hermodur 
undertakes the journey, and calls for his steed. The 
next scene is in Helheim, where the Queen of the 
Under-world sits enthroned. | Hermodur rides in and 
makes his plea. The Queen, moved to pity, decrees 
that Baldur shall return when ‘all things have wept 
for him.’ This condition having been satisfied, 
Baldur returns, there is much rejoicing, and all 
nature awakes with joy at the renewal of the Sun- 
God's influence. 

It is impossible in this brief notice of a long work 
to attempt to describe the composer's music. All who 
know Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s power of construction, 
his skill in the handling the orchestra and the voice, 
will be prepared to expect masterly treatment of the 
poetic and musically suggestive libretto furnished 
by Mr. Bennett. The music is very modern in its 
idioms ; it displays vigour and intensity and dramatic 
characterization. 

The scene of the arrival of Hermodur in the lower 
regions is a great effect, and the ensuing duet between 
the Queen and Hermodur exhibits the composer at 
his best. The chorus parts, except here and there, do 
not present much difficulty as modern works go. It is 
an advantage to the general effect of the cantata 
that the end is joyful, and allows the composer to adopt 
a glowing style. 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR. 


This organization is the creation of Dr. Charles 
Harriss, whose zeal for the cause of imperial unity vid 
musical reciprocity is well known. The formation ot 
the Imperial Choir was commenced in 1909, and it 
came into being during the winter of that year. The 
plan was to unite a number of metropolitan and 
suburban choral societies by providing them a special 
programme of music for practice and to arrange for 4 
great combined performance in the spring of this year. 
The new choir therefore made its appeal not as a rival 
but as an inspiring objective to the existing societies. 
The scheme soon found favour, forty-three choral 
societies contributing about 4,000 choralists. Each 
choir was first drilled by its own conductor, then 
the whole choir was divided into four geographica 
groups and these larger sections were rehearsed by 
Dr. Harriss. Elaborate and laborious preparations 
were made for the final combined performance at the 
Crystal Palace on Empire Day. Bands and soloists 
were engaged ; Lord Strathcona had a special silver 
medal struck for presentation to each of the 4,000 
performers, and their majesties King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and the then Prince and Princess 
of Wales, graciously promised to honour the event 
with their presence. Then came the great blow, the 
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Nor would we discourage him from the task of 
trying to improve upon his models, but would only 
warn him that it is not by poetic power or subtle 
thought that his hymns will find use and acceptance, 
but by something beyond these great qualities, its 
fitness for its purpose. Is it tradition alone that 
prevents any of the proposed variants of the National 
Anthem being adopted, or do those doggerel lines 
represent something inherent in our English character? 
We are all children at bottom, and it is to the childish 
side of our nature, with its imagination, simplicity and 
quickness of feeling that the hymn, as sung, appeals. 
In such mood we cannot afford to be critical, and the 
professor who demands satisfaction for his cultivated 
taste must be content to go elsewhere or confine 
himself to the noble poetry that is to be found in 
places even in ‘Ancient and Modern.’ It is to be 
remembered that Palgrave, speaking on this subject 
in his preface to the ‘ Treasury of Sacred Song,’ says 
that there is a large element of truth in the objection 
that ‘through its general aim, and its often imperfect 
quality as art, sacred poetry rarely deserves the 
honour of that great name.’ 


FESTIVAL NOVELTIES. 


‘Summer Sports,’ suite for chorus and orchestra ; 
the poems by Samuel Daniel, Thomas Dekker, James 
Shirley and an anonymous writer ; composed by 
A. Herbert Brewer. This short work will be produced 
at the Gloucester Festival on September 7. Dr. 
Brewer will, it may be hoped, earn the gratitude of 
his audience in thus providing them with music to a 
topic that suggests cheerfulness, and which as a 
matter of fact he has treated in a duly light and 
graceful style. It is true that the title might suggest 
cricket, Henley and lawn tennis, not to say grouse 
shooting, but then these forms of sport are not 
sufficiently antiquated to inspire the harmless, 
necessary poetry. So Dr. Brewer's sports are of the 
Arcadia and idyllic variety, in which shepherds and 
shepherdesses and haymakers dance and sing and 
play barley-break. The five numbers of the suite 
afford much variety of treatment. The first is for 
mixed voices, the next for male voices, the third for 
mixed voices again, the fourth for female voices, and 
the last, for mixed voices, to Dekker’s exhilarating 
words. The Finale is the most elaborately worked out 
section of the suite: it has many dainty passages, and 
ends with a finely wrought-up climax. The work 
should be useful to choral societies on the look out 
for music at once lively and artistic. 

* Gethsemane,’ an episode from ‘ The Life of Christ,’ 
for baritone solo, chorus, orchestra and organ, by 
Granville Bantock. This short work, although com- 
plete in itself, is, we believe, part of a large work on 
the life of the Saviour, upon which the composer is 
engaged. The words are well chosen from the Gospels 
by Matthew, John, Luke, and from Isaiah. An 
orchestral prelude in A flat, features of which are 
the employment of scale-passages, arpeggios, pedal 
notes and restraint of modulation, leads to a brief 
baritone recitative. This is followed by what is 
described as a Symphony for baritone and chorus, the 
sections of which are entitled, ‘In the Garden,’ ‘The 
Agony,’ ‘The Prayer,’ ‘The Betrayal.’ The instru- 
mental part in this long section displays much striking 
novelty and significance. It throbs with rhythmic 
movement, and is intensely expressive. The approach 
of Judas at the Betrayal scene is thrillingly treated, 
and leads into an eight-part chorus very plainly con- 
structed. A short solo follows, and leads to a choral 


Finale in eight parts, the latter section of which is y 
simply written over a repetition of the scales and 
arpeggios on the chord of A flat used in the Prelude, 

‘The Sun-God’s Return,’ cantata written by Joseph 
Bennett, music by Alexander Mackenzie (Op. 69), 
This important work will be performed at the 
Cardiff Festival on September 21. It was sketched 
many years ago, but the composer recently practically 
re-wrote the music, and therefore we have in the 
present form of the work an exemplification of his 
ripest style. The libretto, which is by one of the most 
experienced and able of librettists—one with whom 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie has before successfully 
collaborated—deals with a mythical story. Baldur, 
the Sun-God, is dead. He is in Hel’s guest-hall, 
‘wordless, darkened and drooping,’ ‘his wine cup 
untasted.’ Under Asgard’s walls, Friga, Hermodur 
and warriors lament their loss. Friga calls for 
someone brave enough to venture to the Under. 
world to plead for Baldur’s return. Hermodur 
undertakes the journey, and calls for his steed. The 
next scene is in Helheim, where the Queen of the 
Under-world sits enthroned. | Hermodur rides in and 
makes his plea. The Queen, moved to pity, decrees 
that Baldur shall return when ‘all things have wept 
for him.’ This condition having been satisfied, 
Baldur returns, there is much rejoicing, and all 
nature awakes with joy at the renewal of the Sun- 
God's influence. 

It is impossible in this brief notice of a long work 
to attempt to describe the composer's music. All who 
know Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s power of construction, 
his skill in the handling the orchestra and the voice, 
will be prepared to expect masterly treatment of the 
poetic and musically suggestive libretto furnished 
by Mr. Bennett. The music is very modern in its 
idioms ; it displays vigour and intensity and dramatic 
characterization. 

The scene of the arrival of Hermodur in the lower 
regions is a great effect, and the ensuing duet between 
the Queen and Hermodur exhibits the composer at 
his best. The chorus parts, except here and there, do 
not present much difficulty as modern works go. It is 
an advantage to the general effect of the cantata 
that the end is joyful, and allows the composer to adopt 
a glowing style. 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR. 


This organization is the creation of Dr. Charles 
Harriss, whose zeal for the cause of imperial unity vid 
musical reciprocity is well known. The formation ot 
the Imperial Choir was commenced in 1909, and it 
came into being during the winter of that year. The 
plan was to unite a number of metropolitan and 
suburban choral societies by providing them a special 
programme of music for practice and to arrange for 4 
great combined performance in the spring of this year. 
The new choir therefore made its appeal not as a rival 
but as an inspiring objective to the existing societies. 
The scheme soon found favour, forty-three choral 
societies contributing about 4,000 choralists. Each 
choir was first drilled by its own conductor, then 
the whole choir was divided into four geographica 
groups and these larger sections were rehearsed by 
Dr. Harriss. Elaborate and laborious preparations 
were made for the final combined performance at the 
Crystal Palace on Empire Day. Bands and soloists 
were engaged ; Lord Strathcona had a special silver 
medal struck for presentation to each of the 4,000 
performers, and their majesties King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and the then Prince and Princess 
of Wales, graciously promised to honour the event 
with their presence. Then came the great blow, the 
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death of King Edward. The performance was neces- 
sarily abandoned, and the situation had to be accepted 
with sadness. But Dr. Harriss’s intense enthusiasm 
for the cause he had taken up was by no means 
chilled by the temporary frustration of his — 
The organization of the Imperial Choir was fully 
maintained, and new arrangements were made for its 
appearance in public next spring. Meantime, as noted 
in our August number, Dr. Harriss is busy perfecting 
the arrangements for the world tour of Dr. Coward’s 
hoir. 

. With our present issue we give as a supplement 
portraits of all the conductors associated with the 


Imperial Choir. 


Church and Organ Music. 


ON PSALM ACCOMPANIMENT, 


There is probably no part of the Church Service 
which imposes a greater strain upon the true 
musicianship of the organist than the accompaniment 
of the Psalms. The qualities demanded are such, that 
only after many years’ practice can the organist gain 
sufficient confidence in himself to be able, without 
previous consideration, to combine judicious treatment 
with that support for his choir which may at the time 
be necessary. And at the outset it may be remarked 
that in many cases the choir are insufficiently 
prepared. The actual reading of the words by the 
boys is in itself a work of some difficulty. To that 
must be added the pointing, or, in other words, the 
apportioning of the music of the chant to each separate 
verse, with such matters as intonation, quality of 
tone, &c. Then, at the full rehearsal, the adult 
members (though it is often difficult to convince them 
of the importance of detailed rehearsal) must be 
drilled, and the general result carefully considered and 
assured. There is some danger of the organist 
‘dragging’ his choir through, the effect being the 
reverse of edifying. But supposing the choir to be 
independent of any instrumental support (and this 
should be the aim of the choirmaster), the organist must 
be prepared to make his accompaniment a part of a 
well-balanced whole. The various methods of treat- 
ment may be briefly considered. The chant, if it be 
played over, should be given out at the femfo at 
which the Psalm will be sung, and preferably without 
pedals, on some such combination as the choir-flutes, 
8 and 4 ft., playing the simple and actual notes of the 
chant, without doubling or filling-in. As an example, 


the 25th Psalm may be sung to Sir John Goss’s 
beautiful chant in E flat : 


There is little chance for an ‘organ recital’ in 
such a Psalm, and the outlook should be a trustful 
contemplation of the Christian life and its sure 
reward. Clearly the choir have the greater respon- 
sibility in the rendering of this Psalm, while the organ 
part should be subdued and a mere background in the 
general effect. 


The first two verses might be played upon the great 


diapasons with pedals coupled, combined with a soft 
swell. 
also be employed in verses 3 and 4 on the soft Swell 
combination without pedals. At verse 5 the treble 
part would be effective if played on the Choir clarinet, 
the two inner parts being on the Swell, and the bass on 
the soft Pedal 16 coupled to Swell. 
change, and an effective treatment would be as 
follows : 


Pure four-part harmony is best here, and may 


Verse 6 calls fora 


Sw. 8 ft. & Oboe. 


fi 


soft 16 ji. coupa. to Sw. 


Verses 7 and & would do well on the Choir flutes, 
8 and 4 ft., without pedals. 


A single stop, such as the Great wald flute 


(uncoupled), or a kindred stop, would be in keeping 
with verses 9 and 10. 
following would be suitable : 


For verses 11 and 12, the 


soft 16 ft. coupd. to Sw. 


During verses 13 and 14, the Swell diapason and oboe, 
with soft Pedal 16 coupled would do. 
ing verses might be unaccompanied, while the hopeful 
character of the next two verses would be well illustrated 
by the following : 


The four follow- 


= 


Gt. Diaps. coupa. to Sw. Corno. 


PD 
soft 16 ft. coupd. to Ch. 


Sw. 8 & 4 /t. 


coupd. to Sw. 
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death of King Edward. The performance was neces- 
sarily abandoned, and the situation had to be accepted 
with sadness. But Dr. Harriss’s intense enthusiasm 
for the cause he had taken up was by no means 
chilled by the temporary frustration of his — 
The organization of the Imperial Choir was fully 
maintained, and new arrangements were made for its 
appearance in public next spring. Meantime, as noted 
in our August number, Dr. Harriss is busy perfecting 
the arrangements for the world tour of Dr. Coward’s 
hoir. 

. With our present issue we give as a supplement 
portraits of all the conductors associated with the 


Imperial Choir. 


Church and Organ Music. 


ON PSALM ACCOMPANIMENT, 


There is probably no part of the Church Service 
which imposes a greater strain upon the true 
musicianship of the organist than the accompaniment 
of the Psalms. The qualities demanded are such, that 
only after many years’ practice can the organist gain 
sufficient confidence in himself to be able, without 
previous consideration, to combine judicious treatment 
with that support for his choir which may at the time 
be necessary. And at the outset it may be remarked 
that in many cases the choir are insufficiently 
prepared. The actual reading of the words by the 
boys is in itself a work of some difficulty. To that 
must be added the pointing, or, in other words, the 
apportioning of the music of the chant to each separate 
verse, with such matters as intonation, quality of 
tone, &c. Then, at the full rehearsal, the adult 
members (though it is often difficult to convince them 
of the importance of detailed rehearsal) must be 
drilled, and the general result carefully considered and 
assured. There is some danger of the organist 
‘dragging’ his choir through, the effect being the 
reverse of edifying. But supposing the choir to be 
independent of any instrumental support (and this 
should be the aim of the choirmaster), the organist must 
be prepared to make his accompaniment a part of a 
well-balanced whole. The various methods of treat- 
ment may be briefly considered. The chant, if it be 
played over, should be given out at the femfo at 
which the Psalm will be sung, and preferably without 
pedals, on some such combination as the choir-flutes, 
8 and 4 ft., playing the simple and actual notes of the 
chant, without doubling or filling-in. As an example, 


the 25th Psalm may be sung to Sir John Goss’s 
beautiful chant in E flat : 


There is little chance for an ‘organ recital’ in 
such a Psalm, and the outlook should be a trustful 
contemplation of the Christian life and its sure 
reward. Clearly the choir have the greater respon- 
sibility in the rendering of this Psalm, while the organ 
part should be subdued and a mere background in the 
general effect. 


The first two verses might be played upon the great 


diapasons with pedals coupled, combined with a soft 
swell. 
also be employed in verses 3 and 4 on the soft Swell 
combination without pedals. At verse 5 the treble 
part would be effective if played on the Choir clarinet, 
the two inner parts being on the Swell, and the bass on 
the soft Pedal 16 coupled to Swell. 
change, and an effective treatment would be as 
follows : 


Pure four-part harmony is best here, and may 


Verse 6 calls fora 


Sw. 8 ft. & Oboe. 


fi 


soft 16 ji. coupa. to Sw. 


Verses 7 and & would do well on the Choir flutes, 
8 and 4 ft., without pedals. 


A single stop, such as the Great wald flute 


(uncoupled), or a kindred stop, would be in keeping 
with verses 9 and 10. 
following would be suitable : 


For verses 11 and 12, the 


soft 16 ft. coupd. to Sw. 


During verses 13 and 14, the Swell diapason and oboe, 
with soft Pedal 16 coupled would do. 
ing verses might be unaccompanied, while the hopeful 
character of the next two verses would be well illustrated 
by the following : 


The four follow- 
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Gt. Diaps. coupa. to Sw. Corno. 
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Verse 21 (to the second part of the chant) might be 
given on all but the full Swell (say, full to cornopean 
without mixture). The pedals might also, for this 
verse, be coupled to the Great in addition, with the 
diapasons drawn on that manual. In passing, it may 
be said that this custom probably originated at a time 
when the maintaining of the wind supply was a 


serious matter. Thus, when extra wind would be 
required for the Gloria, the coupling of the pedals to 
Great was intended as a warning to the blower or 
blowers to be in readiness. In any case the effect is 
often legitimate enough. 

The Gloria to the Psalm under discussion may be 
accompanied on the Great diapasons and principal, 
coupled to Swell, with cornopean or horn. 


SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY COMMEMORATIONS. 


The music of Samuel Sebastian Wesley has for many 
years played an important part in the service lists of the 
stately old Cathedral of Ripon, and it was fitting that on 
Sunday, August 14, the centenary of his birth, he should be 
honoured by the mother Church of the great diocese in 
which he laboured from 1842 to 1849, during which period 
he composed the majestic canticle settings in the key of E. 
The morning service was the composer’s Cathedral setting 
in F, and the anthem ‘ My voice shalt thou hear’ (from 
* Praise the Lord’). The nave of Ripon Cathedral, 94 feet 
from pavement to vault, and 88 feet between the walls, is 
one of the most resonant in England, and peculiarly adapted 
for giving full value to those broad effects in which Wesley’s 
music abounds. The sermon was preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, who paid eloquent tribute to the most 
gifted church composer since Henry Purcell. The evening 
anthem was ‘ Blessed be the God and Father,’ superbly 
sung by the combined Cathedral and voluntary choirs. At 
the request of Mr. C. H. Moody, Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne, an 
old pupil of the composer, accompanied the services, which 
were attended by large congregations. 

On Monday evening Mr. Moody gave a complimentary 
dinner at the Unicorn Hotel. Proposing the toast of 
‘The memory of Samuel Sebastian Wesley,’ Dr. Pyne 
spoke at considerable length on the personality and 
life-work of the Wesley family. The Rev. F. G. Wesley, 
responding, gave a number of interesting reminiscences of 
his distinguished father, who had at last, he said, come 
into his own. The Bishop of Knaresborough, himself an 
accomplished musician, eulogised the work of the Ripon 
choir, which ‘always sang Wesley’s music intelligently and 
in the right spirit.’ 

On Tuesday, August 16, the whole of the music at 
Mattins and Evensong was from the pen of S. S. Wesley, 
whose fine services in E, as well as ‘ Ascribe’ (morning) 
and ‘The Wilderness’ (evening) was included. Dr. Pyne 
again accompanied, and at the close of the festival spoke in 
eulogistic terms of the work of the choir, which he asserted 
had sung Wesley’s music with a verve and fluency he had 
never heard excelled. 

In the evening Dr. Pyne gave a recital in the Cathedral 
of organ music by Samuel, Charles, and Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. The nave was filled by a vast congregation. The 
following was the programme : 


Introduction and Variations from a Concerto + Samuel Wesley. 
(1766-1837) 


Fuga in the Ancient Style - - - - - S. Wesley. 
Musette for Christmastide - Charles Wesley. 
(1757-1834) 
Military March - - Samuel Wesley. 
(Composed between the age of seven and eight.) 
Offertory hymn—‘ The Church's one Foundation.’ 


Sung to Dr. S. S. Wesley's tune ‘ Aurelia.’ Composed at 
Winchester for ‘ Jerusalem the Golden.’ 
Andante in F major’ - - - - Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 
Choral Song and Fugue - - - - S. S. Wesley. 


Adagio Concertante in A minor (Posthumous) - S. S. Wesley. 
a. Air varied in F sharp minor =} > © mee 

Grand Study in C sharp minor} S. S. Wesley. 
The ‘ Holsworthy Church Bells’ (Posthumous) - S. S. Wesley. 
Finale from the Concerto in A major - : - S. Wesley. 


The Wesley centenary was also commemorated on August 1 4 
in Exeter Cathedral, of which Dr. Wesley was organist 
for seven years, by services, the music of which was 
selected entirely from the great composer’s works, |p 
the early morning a beautiful wreath was placed on his grave 
by the organists of the city. In the form of a harp, it bore 
the inscription ‘In honoured memory. A small tribute to 
great genius, from Exeter organists. August 14, 1910,’ 
On the tomb was also placed a laurel wreath. At the 
morning service the voluntary was the Larghetto jn 
F minor, while the Venite and Psalms were sung to chants 
by Dr. Wesley. The Te Deum and Jubilate were given to 
the setting in F. The anthem was ‘O Lord, my God; 
while the fine Kyrie and Credo in E completed the service, 
The concluding voluntary was the Andante in F. The 
afternoon service was preceded by the Andante in G, the 
Psalm being again taken to chants by Dr. Wesley, and the 
Canticles to the splendid setting in E. The anthem was 
‘Ascribe unto the Lord.’ During the collection, the 
Larghetto in F sharp minor was played. The hymn was 
sung to the tune ‘ Patmos,’ the service concluding with the 
Introduction and Fugue in C sharp minor. The evening 
service consisted of chants and hymns, and during the 
collection the Andante in E minor was given. The con- 
cluding voluntaries were Andante Cantabile in G, air, 
‘ Holsworthy Church bells,’ and Choral song and Fugue 
in C. Dr. D. J. Wood played the organ with the greatest 
taste and judgment. 


At St. Bees Priory Church the whole of the music at 
both services on August 14, except the Responses and 
the Litany (which were sung to Tallis’s Festal setting), 
was selected from Wesley’s works. Included were six 
fine chants, and the well-known original hymn-tunes 
* Aurelia,’ ‘ Harewood’ and ‘ Alleluia.’ In addition, there 
was an appropriate setting of ‘ Lead, kindly Light.’ From 
the congregational point of view, perhaps the most interesting 
feature of all was the unisonal singing of such stately, 
traditional tunes as ‘London New’ and ‘ Hanover’ to 
Wesley’s magnificent organ accompaniments in free style. 
The anthems were ‘ Lead me, Lord’ and ‘ Thou wilt keep 
him,’ and the service was the dignified setting in F major. 
The organ voluntaries were the Larghetto in F sharp minor 
and a fine study on the rooth Psalm. The music a 
reflected the greatest credit on the choir, who entered into 
the project with much enthusiasm, and on Mr. F. J. Livesey, 
the organist, who devoted much time and labour to research, 
in order to obtain suitable music. 


An organ recital was given on Sunday evening, August 14, 
at St. Michael’s Church, Exeter, by Mr. F. J. Pinn. The 
church contains a memorial window to Dr. Wesley. 


On Sunday, August 7, at the conclusion of the service in 
the Private Chapel at Buckingham Palace, Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra graciously received Dr. W. G. Alcock, 
with the Gentlemen and Children of the Chapels Royal. 
To Dr. Alcock and each of the boys Her Majesty presented 
a handsome gold watch, inscribed with the initials E. R. 
intertwined, surmounted by a crown, each of the Gentlemen 
receiving from Her Majesty a signed photograph of herself, 
standing by the late King. The Queen expressed to Dr. 
Alcock her appreciation of the manner in which the music 
was rendered at the many services which Her Majesty had 
attended, particularly during the few weeks following the 
death of King Edward. The presentation was quite 5 
unexpected, and will remain a memorable occasion during 
a time of great historical interest. 


For a fortnight during August, service was sung 1 
Manchester Cathedral by boys’ voices only ; this is quite an 
innovation here. Versicles and Responses naturally were 
completely re-arranged, and new settings of the Litany an 
Canticles brought into use. 
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Verse 21 (to the second part of the chant) might be 
given on all but the full Swell (say, full to cornopean 
without mixture). The pedals might also, for this 
verse, be coupled to the Great in addition, with the 
diapasons drawn on that manual. In passing, it may 
be said that this custom probably originated at a time 
when the maintaining of the wind supply was a 


serious matter. Thus, when extra wind would be 
required for the Gloria, the coupling of the pedals to 
Great was intended as a warning to the blower or 
blowers to be in readiness. In any case the effect is 
often legitimate enough. 

The Gloria to the Psalm under discussion may be 
accompanied on the Great diapasons and principal, 
coupled to Swell, with cornopean or horn. 


SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY COMMEMORATIONS. 


The music of Samuel Sebastian Wesley has for many 
years played an important part in the service lists of the 
stately old Cathedral of Ripon, and it was fitting that on 
Sunday, August 14, the centenary of his birth, he should be 
honoured by the mother Church of the great diocese in 
which he laboured from 1842 to 1849, during which period 
he composed the majestic canticle settings in the key of E. 
The morning service was the composer’s Cathedral setting 
in F, and the anthem ‘ My voice shalt thou hear’ (from 
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from pavement to vault, and 88 feet between the walls, is 
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anthem was ‘ Blessed be the God and Father,’ superbly 
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old pupil of the composer, accompanied the services, which 
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dinner at the Unicorn Hotel. Proposing the toast of 
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spoke at considerable length on the personality and 
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responding, gave a number of interesting reminiscences of 
his distinguished father, who had at last, he said, come 
into his own. The Bishop of Knaresborough, himself an 
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choir, which ‘always sang Wesley’s music intelligently and 
in the right spirit.’ 
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never heard excelled. 
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Introduction and Variations from a Concerto + Samuel Wesley. 
(1766-1837) 


Fuga in the Ancient Style - - - - - S. Wesley. 
Musette for Christmastide - Charles Wesley. 
(1757-1834) 
Military March - - Samuel Wesley. 
(Composed between the age of seven and eight.) 
Offertory hymn—‘ The Church's one Foundation.’ 


Sung to Dr. S. S. Wesley's tune ‘ Aurelia.’ Composed at 
Winchester for ‘ Jerusalem the Golden.’ 
Andante in F major’ - - - - Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 
Choral Song and Fugue - - - - S. S. Wesley. 


Adagio Concertante in A minor (Posthumous) - S. S. Wesley. 
a. Air varied in F sharp minor =} > © mee 

Grand Study in C sharp minor} S. S. Wesley. 
The ‘ Holsworthy Church Bells’ (Posthumous) - S. S. Wesley. 
Finale from the Concerto in A major - : - S. Wesley. 


The Wesley centenary was also commemorated on August 1 4 
in Exeter Cathedral, of which Dr. Wesley was organist 
for seven years, by services, the music of which was 
selected entirely from the great composer’s works, |p 
the early morning a beautiful wreath was placed on his grave 
by the organists of the city. In the form of a harp, it bore 
the inscription ‘In honoured memory. A small tribute to 
great genius, from Exeter organists. August 14, 1910,’ 
On the tomb was also placed a laurel wreath. At the 
morning service the voluntary was the Larghetto jn 
F minor, while the Venite and Psalms were sung to chants 
by Dr. Wesley. The Te Deum and Jubilate were given to 
the setting in F. The anthem was ‘O Lord, my God; 
while the fine Kyrie and Credo in E completed the service, 
The concluding voluntary was the Andante in F. The 
afternoon service was preceded by the Andante in G, the 
Psalm being again taken to chants by Dr. Wesley, and the 
Canticles to the splendid setting in E. The anthem was 
‘Ascribe unto the Lord.’ During the collection, the 
Larghetto in F sharp minor was played. The hymn was 
sung to the tune ‘ Patmos,’ the service concluding with the 
Introduction and Fugue in C sharp minor. The evening 
service consisted of chants and hymns, and during the 
collection the Andante in E minor was given. The con- 
cluding voluntaries were Andante Cantabile in G, air, 
‘ Holsworthy Church bells,’ and Choral song and Fugue 
in C. Dr. D. J. Wood played the organ with the greatest 
taste and judgment. 
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the Private Chapel at Buckingham Palace, Her Majesty 
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receiving from Her Majesty a signed photograph of herself, 
standing by the late King. The Queen expressed to Dr. 
Alcock her appreciation of the manner in which the music 
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attended, particularly during the few weeks following the 
death of King Edward. The presentation was quite 5 
unexpected, and will remain a memorable occasion during 
a time of great historical interest. 


For a fortnight during August, service was sung 1 
Manchester Cathedral by boys’ voices only ; this is quite an 
innovation here. Versicles and Responses naturally were 
completely re-arranged, and new settings of the Litany an 
Canticles brought into use. 
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mn August 14 The annual festival of St. Margaret’s College, East| The fine organ by Father Willis, which has been in the 
‘AS Organist [| Grinstead, was held on July 20. The Holy Eucharist, the | Hampstead Conservatoire Concert Hall for over twenty 
which was Ig chief service of the day, was attended by a large congregation | years, has been purchased by the Rev. Canon Hoskyns, at 
works, Jn fe of clergy and laity. The Sisterhood choir sang the musical | St. Peter’s Parish Church, Brighton, where it is now in 
on his grave [portion of the Mass to an adaptation from the Mechlin| course of erection. The specification of the organ as 
arp, it bore [| Graduale. The professor of the College, Mr. J. J. Marsh, | originally erected at the Conservatoire is as follows : 

tribute to J organist of All Saints’, Roffey, who has been closely P o COC to F 

14, 1910 associated with the work of the Solesmes Fathers, presided mcan (COC to F). 

At the at the organ, and his beautiful accompaniments, combined | , Feet. 

rghetto in with the excellent singing of the choir, were much appreciated. | 2 Violone.. 36 5 Ophicleide .. 16 
to chants 3 Bourdon 16 

re given to Areprint of ‘A Choral Service comprising the Ancient oe Cxoir Orcan (CC to A). 

my God,’ J piain Chant and Daily Choral Use of the Cathedral Church | 6 Lieblich 8 | 9 Flute harmonique .. 4 
he service of Chichester’ has reached us, and we have perused it with | 3 Hohl Flote | 3 
F. The ouch interest. It was published about 1840, by Thomas 

in G, the FF Bennett, organist of the cathedral, 1803-1848, and the new ? Great Orcan (CC to A). 

and the is edited by the precentor (the Rev. J. H. Mee) and | Doublediapason .. .. 16 | 18 Twelfth 3 
ithem was > 13 Open.. as oe 19 Fifteenth 2 

the organist (Mr. F. J. W. Crowe). An interesting feature} Open!) 8 | 20 Mixture (3 ranks). 

cen, Ge is the priest’s part, and there are besides other points worthy | 15 Claribel flute (through) .. 8 | 21 Trombone ws 16 
the of attention, among which may be mentioned the response : Principal” a — 

€ evening Swett Orcan (CC to A). 

luring the 24 Lieblich bourdon .. . 16 32 Piccolo we i 2 

The con- 25 Lieblich gedackt *.. 8 33 Mixture (3 ranks). 

n G, air, 26 Echo dulciana 8 | 34 Contra posaune 16 
nd F 27 Gamba a 8 | 35 Hautboy 8 
ugue 28 Vox angelica 8 | 36 Cornopean .. 8 
e greatest 29 Open diapason 8 | 37 Clarion i ae in 

30 Lieblich flite 4 38 Vox humana (with tremu- 

The consecutives in the following do not offend us, and even Soto OrGan (CC to A). 

music at if the crotchet A were omitted, it would be mentally added | 39 Wald flute .. : 8 | 42*Orchestral oboe 8 
ses and by the listener : 43*Clarinet 8 

* These stops are enclosed in a separate swell-box, 

Covup.ers. 

on, Lord, have -on . us. Swell to Great. Pedals. 

rom | = a 1 Great, 

teresting 2 = | 

| Stately, =. 48 Solo ,, 53 Swell to Choir. 

ee style. . We ee ne ae of the wisdom of changing the key- Four Composition pedals acting on Swell organ stops. 

vilt keep signature in the earlier part, and should have preferred the  Greatand stops. 

prs. Sentences, Exhortation, &e., on F instead of G. These} Double-acting piston Swell to Great. 

. = « varied traditions of our cathedrals always interest us, and we a ae Great to Pedal. 

manet - they will be guarded jealously by those entrusted with state 

red into 

Livesey, (A masterly criticism of the ‘ Historical edition’ of ORGAN RECITALS. 

‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ (edited by the Rev. W. H.| pn, p Weed. — Alc. 
Frere) appears in the Liverpool Daily Post for August 8,| ~ Church Bells,’ S. S. Wesley i : y 
which should be read by all who set store by the associations | St. Paul's Chant. 
inseparable from the hymn. The writer says, with much ond Pease 
truth, ‘only those that are hopelessly lost in cynicism will| w Michele, Combe — Festival 

gust 14, deny all interest in the hymns of the Christian Church.’| Best 

1. The The making of hymns is traced by Mr. Frere back to the/ y47F. ‘Gostelow, Wesleyan Church, Dunstable—Choral 
time of St. Paul, and it is impossible to study the work 2 Sen ond Fu _ S. S. Wesle . 
without arriving at the conviction that the greatest care is | ‘Town Hall —Jubilant 
necessary to preserve this form of public worship from all | ~ March, Stain om P S 

- contaminating influences, a danger of which is, to say the| 47, Ff, E, Wilson, St. Michael and All Angels, Little 
rvice in least, just possible to-day. The fine work is published by Tifoed—Alllesretto in B minor, Gatlmant 

Majesty William Clowes & Sons. It was reviewed in our columns | y7, Gp Conte sham, Alexandra Palace—Scherzo, W. S. 

Alcock, in February last. Hoyt 

sented In our account of the organ recital given at St. James’s — 
E. R. Church, Whitehaven, by Mr. Wilson Foster, organist of Mr I. Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata 

tlemen | St. Nicholas Church in that town, we wrongly described the | ° in F. Widor a 

herself, St. James’s organ as having been built by Messrs. Harrison Mr. Darrell Collier, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Bletchingley— 

to Dr. & Harrison. The builders of the fine instrument at | Second Meditation, 

music St. James’s are Messrs. Norman & Beard, and we much Mr. T J. Lincker. St Peale, Colava 

ty had regret our error. Féiuthes y 

Weunderstand that the organ in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, John-the-Baptist, Wrexham 
during 5) Sto be restored by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, as @| yr” Frank W. Chace, Metropolitan Methodist Church of 
ve emorial of the late Rev. J. A. L. Airey, who did so much Victoria, B.C.—Concert-Overture in B flat, 7. Faulkes. 
© maintain the high excellence of the music at St. Helen’s. | yy, G, Stephen Evans, English Congregational Church, 
Aberystwyth — Sonata in E minor (first movement), 
ng in _Mr. Edwin H. Lemare has returned to England after his} Aheinberger. 
Lite an visit to the United States. He will give six organ recitals | Mr. D. Caradog Roberts, Christian Temple, Ammanford— 
were at Nottingham, one of them, on October 8, at the Albert Storm Fantasia, Lemmens. 
y and Hall. He has also accepted a number of other engagements | Mr. Montague F. Phillips, Esher Parish Church—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, 7. S. Bach. 


in the North of England. 
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Mr. Horace Hawkins, Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata 
in F, Widor. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Thomas’s Church, Rhyl— 
Fantasia in F minor, 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—‘ Holsworthy Church 
Bells,’ S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Crystal Palace—Grand Solemn 
March, Henry Smart. 

Mr. F. Monk, St. Peter’s, Chertsey — Choral 
S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Cyril G. Church, Parish Church, Folkestone—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. E. Harold Melling, Japan-British Exhibition—Grand 
organ solo, Arthur Henry Brown. 


Song, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Aug. Bernard Arnold, organist and _ choirmaster, 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. Percy Baker, organist and director of the choir of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Mr. R. Bamford Brown, organist and choirmaster, Brinkworth 
Church, Wilts. 

Mr. Mervyn Archdale-Browne, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Carthagh’s Cathedral, Lismore, co. Waterford. 

Mr. William G. James, organist and choirmaster, St. Agatha’s 
Church, Hamble, Hants. 


Reviews. 


Six Short Pieces for the Organ. By John E. West. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


The six pieces under notice originally appeared in the 
‘Village Organist,’ and have since been issued separately 
from that collection. 

Mr. West deserves the thanks of those organists to whom 
the true traditions of the organ and its music are still of 
value. We are in some danger of losing these traditions, by 
reason of the development of the instrument on orchestral 
lines, and the consequent temptation to composers to produce 
music of the orchestral type, in which stops of an imitative 
character predominate, to the frequent exclusion of those 
more characteristic of the organ. 

We suppose every composer has a right to his ‘idiom,’ 
and we find Mr. West to be no exception to this. In four 
of the six pieces before us he employs triple time, and in 
each case the rhythmic form of the initial subject consists of 
acrotchet followed bya minim. We do not cavil at this, 
but point it out as a matter of interest. 

The Allegro Pomposo would serve its purpose well as an 
effective concluding voluntary, while it makes small demands 
upon the performer and the scope of his instrument. 

The meditation entitled ‘ Easter Morn,’ if reminiscent of 
Sir John Stainer’s style of introductory voluntary, is 
naturally none the less excellent, and we commend it as a 
good example of a simple theme artistically treated. 

No. 3 is a Prelude on the Funeral Hymn ‘ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er,’ and the quiet, contemplative character 
of the piece entitles it to a place in the yet meagre selection 
of music suitable to such an occasion as a funeral. 

The ‘ Harvest Song,’ intended as a concluding voluntary, 
demands some skill in phrasing, while the actual technical 
difficulties are otherwise moderate. 

The ‘Impromptu’ (No. 5) is an example of a simple and 
withal well-written introductory voluntary. 

Mr. West has succeeded in producing a ‘ Passacaglia’ 
(No. 6) of small scope, while he has at the same time secured 
interest and variety, offering little difficulty in performance. 
The piece would serve well as a concluding voluntary, or, if 
coupled with another contrasted piece, might be given at a 
recital. 

The series is the work of a cultured musician, and we 
cordially recommend it, not only to those whose opportunities 


Science and Singing. By E. G. White. 
(The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 

The perennial interest which attaches to the problems of 
the physiology of voice use is well illustrated in this book, 
The author’s object may be stated in his own words: ‘The 
whole burden of this book is to show that the vocal cords are 
not, and cannot be, voice or sound producers.’ Although 
the object is thus negatively stated, the greater part of the 
book is intended to prove that tone is positively produced by 
vibrations of the air within the sinuses of the head. 

These premises necessitate the entire abrogation of the 
current theory of the registers of the voice, and a new theory 
is enunciated, viz., that each of the three registers recognised 
by the author is caused by vibrations in a particular sinus or 
set of sinuses. The value of the book depends, therefore, 
upon the cogency of the arguments which are brought forward 
to explain the new theories. 

We freely acknowledge our admiration of the research 
which the author has put into the anatomical side of the 
subject, and the pains he has taken to illustrate his 
doctrines in a series of excellently executed photographic 
reproductions, but we as greatly regret that he has accepted 
mere probabilities as proofs, and drawn conclusions from 
analogies, and bad analogies at that, which are calculated 
to misguide many who are not experts. We have carefully 
searched for the statement of convincing proofs, but we find 
nothing which can compare with the generally accepted 
views which Mr. White aims to supplant. He makes strong 
assertions with the utmost confidence, and yet admits in 
other places of doubts which nullify any justification for the 
confidence he exhibits. More than this, he contradicts his 
statement on p. 9, in which he says: ‘I mow know and 
teach that the vocal cords are not sound-producers at all,’ 
whilst on p. 54, referring to the same matter, he says: 
*I would not like to make such a positive statement . . . it 
may be possible for the vocal cords to produce sound.’ The 
italics are ours. 

We now consider the crux of the matter. On p. 20 
Mr. White says: ‘The idea of vocal cord vibrations has 
for generations been accepted as a truism, and men have 
not taken the trouble to stop and consider whether the path 
laid out for them by previous masters is right or wrong.’ 
Such a statement surely shows that Mr. White himself has 
promulgated his iconoclastic theories without previously 
taking ‘the trouble to stop and consider’ the results of 
investigations made by eminent authorities, who certainly 
have taken immense pains to ascertain whether or not vocal- 
cord vibration and resultant tone-production are facts. 

In 1866 were published detailed records of experiments 
performed by Dr. Wyllie, of Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
definitely ascertaining the functions and capabilities of the 
vocal cords. These records were also re-issued in his 
‘ Physiology of the Larynx,’ and the experiments have been 
referred to in a number of standard works on the voice, 
particularly in those by the late Charles Lunn ; and yet, in 
spite of several quotations from the latter author, Mr. White 
makes no attempt to deal with facts so fatal to his theories! 

The results of those and similar experiments have been 
accepted by the medical profession and by page, 
authorities, as proving irrefutably that vocal tone an 
variations of pitch are due to the vibrations of the vocal 
cords, and upon this foundation of scientific investigation 
rests the ‘ truism’ objected to by Mr. White. 

Mr. White claims that his principles are going to prove 
‘of great benefit to the human race. By means of further 
work and thought on these lines, I am quite convinced that 
dumbness and the deafness which accompanies it will 
presently be a thing of the past.’ 

We venture to say that this statement is another example 
of the want of knowledge which characterizes the book. Is it 
possible that Mr. White does not know that the cure of such 
dumbness is a fazt accompli, and that there are schools 
expressly for the cure and education of deaf mutes? The 
articulation of the single letter B affords a complete refutation 
of his main theory contained in ‘ Science and singing.’ 

In spite of the author’s confident assertion that ‘no one 
can say that the theories are unscientific or impossible,’ we 
are forced to conclude that whether Mr. White’s be considered 
from the acoustical, physiological, or even the pathological 
standpoint, no other terms could more suitably or justly 


are limited by the capacity of their instruments, but to the 
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Mr. Horace Hawkins, Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata 
in F, Widor. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Thomas’s Church, Rhyl— 
Fantasia in F minor, 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—‘ Holsworthy Church 
Bells,’ S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Crystal Palace—Grand Solemn 
March, Henry Smart. 

Mr. F. Monk, St. Peter’s, Chertsey — Choral 
S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Cyril G. Church, Parish Church, Folkestone—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. E. Harold Melling, Japan-British Exhibition—Grand 
organ solo, Arthur Henry Brown. 


Song, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Aug. Bernard Arnold, organist and _ choirmaster, 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. Percy Baker, organist and director of the choir of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Mr. R. Bamford Brown, organist and choirmaster, Brinkworth 
Church, Wilts. 

Mr. Mervyn Archdale-Browne, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Carthagh’s Cathedral, Lismore, co. Waterford. 

Mr. William G. James, organist and choirmaster, St. Agatha’s 
Church, Hamble, Hants. 


Reviews. 


Six Short Pieces for the Organ. By John E. West. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


The six pieces under notice originally appeared in the 
‘Village Organist,’ and have since been issued separately 
from that collection. 

Mr. West deserves the thanks of those organists to whom 
the true traditions of the organ and its music are still of 
value. We are in some danger of losing these traditions, by 
reason of the development of the instrument on orchestral 
lines, and the consequent temptation to composers to produce 
music of the orchestral type, in which stops of an imitative 
character predominate, to the frequent exclusion of those 
more characteristic of the organ. 

We suppose every composer has a right to his ‘idiom,’ 
and we find Mr. West to be no exception to this. In four 
of the six pieces before us he employs triple time, and in 
each case the rhythmic form of the initial subject consists of 
acrotchet followed bya minim. We do not cavil at this, 
but point it out as a matter of interest. 

The Allegro Pomposo would serve its purpose well as an 
effective concluding voluntary, while it makes small demands 
upon the performer and the scope of his instrument. 

The meditation entitled ‘ Easter Morn,’ if reminiscent of 
Sir John Stainer’s style of introductory voluntary, is 
naturally none the less excellent, and we commend it as a 
good example of a simple theme artistically treated. 

No. 3 is a Prelude on the Funeral Hymn ‘ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er,’ and the quiet, contemplative character 
of the piece entitles it to a place in the yet meagre selection 
of music suitable to such an occasion as a funeral. 

The ‘ Harvest Song,’ intended as a concluding voluntary, 
demands some skill in phrasing, while the actual technical 
difficulties are otherwise moderate. 

The ‘Impromptu’ (No. 5) is an example of a simple and 
withal well-written introductory voluntary. 

Mr. West has succeeded in producing a ‘ Passacaglia’ 
(No. 6) of small scope, while he has at the same time secured 
interest and variety, offering little difficulty in performance. 
The piece would serve well as a concluding voluntary, or, if 
coupled with another contrasted piece, might be given at a 
recital. 

The series is the work of a cultured musician, and we 
cordially recommend it, not only to those whose opportunities 


Science and Singing. By E. G. White. 
(The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 

The perennial interest which attaches to the problems of 
the physiology of voice use is well illustrated in this book, 
The author’s object may be stated in his own words: ‘The 
whole burden of this book is to show that the vocal cords are 
not, and cannot be, voice or sound producers.’ Although 
the object is thus negatively stated, the greater part of the 
book is intended to prove that tone is positively produced by 
vibrations of the air within the sinuses of the head. 

These premises necessitate the entire abrogation of the 
current theory of the registers of the voice, and a new theory 
is enunciated, viz., that each of the three registers recognised 
by the author is caused by vibrations in a particular sinus or 
set of sinuses. The value of the book depends, therefore, 
upon the cogency of the arguments which are brought forward 
to explain the new theories. 

We freely acknowledge our admiration of the research 
which the author has put into the anatomical side of the 
subject, and the pains he has taken to illustrate his 
doctrines in a series of excellently executed photographic 
reproductions, but we as greatly regret that he has accepted 
mere probabilities as proofs, and drawn conclusions from 
analogies, and bad analogies at that, which are calculated 
to misguide many who are not experts. We have carefully 
searched for the statement of convincing proofs, but we find 
nothing which can compare with the generally accepted 
views which Mr. White aims to supplant. He makes strong 
assertions with the utmost confidence, and yet admits in 
other places of doubts which nullify any justification for the 
confidence he exhibits. More than this, he contradicts his 
statement on p. 9, in which he says: ‘I mow know and 
teach that the vocal cords are not sound-producers at all,’ 
whilst on p. 54, referring to the same matter, he says: 
*I would not like to make such a positive statement . . . it 
may be possible for the vocal cords to produce sound.’ The 
italics are ours. 

We now consider the crux of the matter. On p. 20 
Mr. White says: ‘The idea of vocal cord vibrations has 
for generations been accepted as a truism, and men have 
not taken the trouble to stop and consider whether the path 
laid out for them by previous masters is right or wrong.’ 
Such a statement surely shows that Mr. White himself has 
promulgated his iconoclastic theories without previously 
taking ‘the trouble to stop and consider’ the results of 
investigations made by eminent authorities, who certainly 
have taken immense pains to ascertain whether or not vocal- 
cord vibration and resultant tone-production are facts. 

In 1866 were published detailed records of experiments 
performed by Dr. Wyllie, of Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
definitely ascertaining the functions and capabilities of the 
vocal cords. These records were also re-issued in his 
‘ Physiology of the Larynx,’ and the experiments have been 
referred to in a number of standard works on the voice, 
particularly in those by the late Charles Lunn ; and yet, in 
spite of several quotations from the latter author, Mr. White 
makes no attempt to deal with facts so fatal to his theories! 

The results of those and similar experiments have been 
accepted by the medical profession and by page, 
authorities, as proving irrefutably that vocal tone an 
variations of pitch are due to the vibrations of the vocal 
cords, and upon this foundation of scientific investigation 
rests the ‘ truism’ objected to by Mr. White. 

Mr. White claims that his principles are going to prove 
‘of great benefit to the human race. By means of further 
work and thought on these lines, I am quite convinced that 
dumbness and the deafness which accompanies it will 
presently be a thing of the past.’ 

We venture to say that this statement is another example 
of the want of knowledge which characterizes the book. Is it 
possible that Mr. White does not know that the cure of such 
dumbness is a fazt accompli, and that there are schools 
expressly for the cure and education of deaf mutes? The 
articulation of the single letter B affords a complete refutation 
of his main theory contained in ‘ Science and singing.’ 

In spite of the author’s confident assertion that ‘no one 
can say that the theories are unscientific or impossible,’ we 
are forced to conclude that whether Mr. White’s be considered 
from the acoustical, physiological, or even the pathological 
standpoint, no other terms could more suitably or justly 
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Second Suite for the Pianoforte. _ First Ballade for the 
Pianoforte. Composed by York Bowen. 


[Novello: Avison Edition. ] 


Few of our young composers have as fluent and romantic 
an imagination as Mr. York Bowen, and still fewer have his 
ability to dispense with the aid of orchestral colour in giving 

int to their ideas. The monochromatic tones of the 
janoforte, which are a barren field to the inexperienced 
modern composer, are employed by Mr. Bowen in the above 
works without any sacrifice of picturesque effect. The Suite 
is in four movements. The opening Prelude is mainly 
built upon one significant and arresting musical idea, and its 
style is akin to that of the old-time Toccata. The 
Intermezzo is a long stream of pure melody wrapped 
round with ingenious harmonies. Then follows a 
Barcarolle, similarly melodious. The final movement, 
entitled ‘A romp,’ is an exhilarating piece, and hugely 
efiective. From beginning to end of the Suite the interest 
never flags. Mr. Bowen’s individual harmonies are them- 
selves sufficient to keep it alive. A chord of the augmented 
eleventh (described by Mr. Frederick Corder in the A/usica/ 
Times for December, 1909, as the ‘ favourite modern chord’) 
appears in many guises, often in its outlandish second 
inversion. In the Barcarolle tonic triads and dominant 
sevenths rarely appear without a submediant attached. Such 
devices and mannerisms are employed, however, only to 
decorate a solid sub-structure and not to disguise its absence. 
The melodies and the design of the pieces are excellent, and 
the basis of the harmonic system diatonic. 

The Ballade is of less concentrated interest than the 
Suite. It contains some broad and brilliant passage-work 
between varied statements of a principal theme, and can be 
made highly effective in the hands of a capable executant. 
The ‘favourite’ chord is not neglected; of the other 
harmonic peculiarity described above the following is a 
typical instance : 


The composer of these works is a pianist of brilliant 
technical powers ; yet the care he has taken in the ‘ laying- 
out’ of his music shows his practical sympathy for the less 
proficient player. 


Songs. By Charles Kennedy Scott. Words by various 


authors. 
[Breitkopf & Hiirtel.] 


The first aim of the composer of these songs is to find 
adequate and beautiful musical expression for the meaning 
and spirit of the poems. In his quest he pursues paths of 
his own choosing, which at times lead merely to the 
abnormal, but more often reveal an attractive individuality. 
He achieves his effects usually by harmonic means, and 
always heightens the interest of his songs through the 
medium of the accompaniment. In the latter respect he 
avoids the common error of purposeless elaboration. ‘Three 
songs for high voice’ (Beatrice E. Bulman) comprise ‘ Soul 
seasons,’ a highly expressive song slightly marred by 
peculiarities of accentuation, ‘Spring rapture’ and ‘Finis.’ 
‘To Joyce’ and ‘Dream quest’ (Laurence Housman), for 
tenor or high baritone, are published in one cover ; the latter 
contains some striking and forceful ideas. Of similar range 
is the melodious ‘She walks in beauty’ (Byron). ‘ A sea 
dirge,’ for low voice, is a remarkable impressionistic setting 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Full fathom five.’ ‘A lullaby’ (A. M. 
Lucas), for mezzo-soprano or contralto, has undeniable 
charm, but approaches the conventional. Two fairy songs 
for soprano, ‘The lost fairy’ and ‘A wish’ (Beatrice E. 
Bulman), have a simple, ingenuous vocal part and a light 
fantastic accompaniment. The words of ‘The child and the 


Love wakes. An analogy. The mad dog. Hang fear, 
cast away care. That very wise man. Orpheus. Part- 
songs for male voices. Composed by C. Hubert H. Parry. 
Words by various authors. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Sir Hubert Parry is assiduous in his attention to the 
needs of choral societies and quartet parties to whom knotty 
problems of execution are not an end. In these part-songs 
he works both his serious and his humorous veins for their 
benefit. From the former source comes his smooth and 
melodious setting of Scott’s verses, beginning with ‘ Love 
wakes and weeps while - Beauty — sleeps.’ Similar 
characteristics are shown in the music of ‘An analogy,’ 
the words of which are a poetically expressed comparison 
between the evening of a man’s daily toil and the evening of 
a man’s life. Goldsmith’s ‘ The mad dog’ gains much in 
humorous point from its present musical setting, in which 
simplicity and effectiveness form a rare combination of 
virtues. ‘Hang fear, cast away care’ adds to its verbal 
exhortation the persuasive power of a swinging rhythm. 
“Esop is ‘ That very wise man,’ and Dickens the versifier who 
appeals to his authority in favour of an occasional tipple ; 
the music vies with the sentiment in its appeal to popular 
favour. That ‘Orpheus was a man of note’ is doubly 
incontestable. The author of the description is Sir Hubert 
Parry himself, who, in the last part-song in the above list, is 
poet and composer in one. He proceeds to hint that in 
an important particular the famous musician resembled 
Mrs. Harris. The reassuring remark that ‘The world 
will know there’s an Orpheus now, and no mistake this 
time,’ is set to music that gives plenty of scope for modern 
rivals of the ancient bard to prove their claim. 

All the above part-songs are for alto lead. They are 
dedicated to the Gloucester Orpheus Society. 


Pianoforte Works. By F. della Sudda. 
{Ries & Erler, Berlin. ] 


The composer of these short pieces for the pianoforte is 
evidently an earnest-minded musician of individual views and 
aspirations. The thought and care which he has expended 
in the harmonizing of his melodies and the varying of his 
rhythms reveal a true artistic sense. A ‘Mazurka’ and 
* Mazurka-Caprice’ are published together. Both are elegant 
and fanciful, and reveal some power of thematic development. 
A second book contains a charming ‘ Wiegenliedchen,’ a 
highly emotional slow movement entitled ‘ Resignation,’ and 
a short ‘ Ballade’ of considerable originality. No piece in 
this collection presents any considerable technical difficulty. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Office for the Holy Communion. With music by Merbecke 
and others; edited by Sir Frederick Bridge. Pp. 34. 
Price Sixpence. (London: Bosworth & Co.) 

English Church Composers. By W. A. Barrett. New edition. 
Pp. vii. + 179. (‘The Great Musicians’ series.) 
(London : Rea & Inchbould.) 

Communion Service. Set to music in the key of E flat ; 
by Claude W. Parnell. Pp. 16. Price Sixpence. 
(London : Novello & Co., Ltd.) 

Die Walkiire. By Richard Wagner. Vocal Score by Otto 
Singer; with English translation by Ernest Newman. 
Pp. 334. Price 3s. 6d. (London: Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


A successful performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
trilogy was given on July 1 by the Wellington (N.Z.) 
Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. Robert Parker. 
The work has been heard here on several occasions since its 
introduction in 1903, but that its popularity is quite 
unimpaired was shown by the large audience which assembled 
in the Town Hall on the present occasion. The soloists 
were Mrs. Hudson, Mr. Charles H. Stephens and Mr. Barry 
Coney. They, as well as the band and choir, entered 
heartily into the spirit of the different scenes, with the result 


clouds’ are by the same author; the music is of striking, if 
not completely spontaneous, originality. 


that the picturesque music made its usual marked impression. 
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Second Suite for the Pianoforte. _ First Ballade for the 
Pianoforte. Composed by York Bowen. 


[Novello: Avison Edition. ] 


Few of our young composers have as fluent and romantic 
an imagination as Mr. York Bowen, and still fewer have his 
ability to dispense with the aid of orchestral colour in giving 

int to their ideas. The monochromatic tones of the 
janoforte, which are a barren field to the inexperienced 
modern composer, are employed by Mr. Bowen in the above 
works without any sacrifice of picturesque effect. The Suite 
is in four movements. The opening Prelude is mainly 
built upon one significant and arresting musical idea, and its 
style is akin to that of the old-time Toccata. The 
Intermezzo is a long stream of pure melody wrapped 
round with ingenious harmonies. Then follows a 
Barcarolle, similarly melodious. The final movement, 
entitled ‘A romp,’ is an exhilarating piece, and hugely 
efiective. From beginning to end of the Suite the interest 
never flags. Mr. Bowen’s individual harmonies are them- 
selves sufficient to keep it alive. A chord of the augmented 
eleventh (described by Mr. Frederick Corder in the A/usica/ 
Times for December, 1909, as the ‘ favourite modern chord’) 
appears in many guises, often in its outlandish second 
inversion. In the Barcarolle tonic triads and dominant 
sevenths rarely appear without a submediant attached. Such 
devices and mannerisms are employed, however, only to 
decorate a solid sub-structure and not to disguise its absence. 
The melodies and the design of the pieces are excellent, and 
the basis of the harmonic system diatonic. 

The Ballade is of less concentrated interest than the 
Suite. It contains some broad and brilliant passage-work 
between varied statements of a principal theme, and can be 
made highly effective in the hands of a capable executant. 
The ‘favourite’ chord is not neglected; of the other 
harmonic peculiarity described above the following is a 
typical instance : 


The composer of these works is a pianist of brilliant 
technical powers ; yet the care he has taken in the ‘ laying- 
out’ of his music shows his practical sympathy for the less 
proficient player. 


Songs. By Charles Kennedy Scott. Words by various 


authors. 
[Breitkopf & Hiirtel.] 


The first aim of the composer of these songs is to find 
adequate and beautiful musical expression for the meaning 
and spirit of the poems. In his quest he pursues paths of 
his own choosing, which at times lead merely to the 
abnormal, but more often reveal an attractive individuality. 
He achieves his effects usually by harmonic means, and 
always heightens the interest of his songs through the 
medium of the accompaniment. In the latter respect he 
avoids the common error of purposeless elaboration. ‘Three 
songs for high voice’ (Beatrice E. Bulman) comprise ‘ Soul 
seasons,’ a highly expressive song slightly marred by 
peculiarities of accentuation, ‘Spring rapture’ and ‘Finis.’ 
‘To Joyce’ and ‘Dream quest’ (Laurence Housman), for 
tenor or high baritone, are published in one cover ; the latter 
contains some striking and forceful ideas. Of similar range 
is the melodious ‘She walks in beauty’ (Byron). ‘ A sea 
dirge,’ for low voice, is a remarkable impressionistic setting 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Full fathom five.’ ‘A lullaby’ (A. M. 
Lucas), for mezzo-soprano or contralto, has undeniable 
charm, but approaches the conventional. Two fairy songs 
for soprano, ‘The lost fairy’ and ‘A wish’ (Beatrice E. 
Bulman), have a simple, ingenuous vocal part and a light 
fantastic accompaniment. The words of ‘The child and the 


Love wakes. An analogy. The mad dog. Hang fear, 
cast away care. That very wise man. Orpheus. Part- 
songs for male voices. Composed by C. Hubert H. Parry. 
Words by various authors. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Sir Hubert Parry is assiduous in his attention to the 
needs of choral societies and quartet parties to whom knotty 
problems of execution are not an end. In these part-songs 
he works both his serious and his humorous veins for their 
benefit. From the former source comes his smooth and 
melodious setting of Scott’s verses, beginning with ‘ Love 
wakes and weeps while - Beauty — sleeps.’ Similar 
characteristics are shown in the music of ‘An analogy,’ 
the words of which are a poetically expressed comparison 
between the evening of a man’s daily toil and the evening of 
a man’s life. Goldsmith’s ‘ The mad dog’ gains much in 
humorous point from its present musical setting, in which 
simplicity and effectiveness form a rare combination of 
virtues. ‘Hang fear, cast away care’ adds to its verbal 
exhortation the persuasive power of a swinging rhythm. 
“Esop is ‘ That very wise man,’ and Dickens the versifier who 
appeals to his authority in favour of an occasional tipple ; 
the music vies with the sentiment in its appeal to popular 
favour. That ‘Orpheus was a man of note’ is doubly 
incontestable. The author of the description is Sir Hubert 
Parry himself, who, in the last part-song in the above list, is 
poet and composer in one. He proceeds to hint that in 
an important particular the famous musician resembled 
Mrs. Harris. The reassuring remark that ‘The world 
will know there’s an Orpheus now, and no mistake this 
time,’ is set to music that gives plenty of scope for modern 
rivals of the ancient bard to prove their claim. 

All the above part-songs are for alto lead. They are 
dedicated to the Gloucester Orpheus Society. 


Pianoforte Works. By F. della Sudda. 
{Ries & Erler, Berlin. ] 


The composer of these short pieces for the pianoforte is 
evidently an earnest-minded musician of individual views and 
aspirations. The thought and care which he has expended 
in the harmonizing of his melodies and the varying of his 
rhythms reveal a true artistic sense. A ‘Mazurka’ and 
* Mazurka-Caprice’ are published together. Both are elegant 
and fanciful, and reveal some power of thematic development. 
A second book contains a charming ‘ Wiegenliedchen,’ a 
highly emotional slow movement entitled ‘ Resignation,’ and 
a short ‘ Ballade’ of considerable originality. No piece in 
this collection presents any considerable technical difficulty. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Office for the Holy Communion. With music by Merbecke 
and others; edited by Sir Frederick Bridge. Pp. 34. 
Price Sixpence. (London: Bosworth & Co.) 

English Church Composers. By W. A. Barrett. New edition. 
Pp. vii. + 179. (‘The Great Musicians’ series.) 
(London : Rea & Inchbould.) 

Communion Service. Set to music in the key of E flat ; 
by Claude W. Parnell. Pp. 16. Price Sixpence. 
(London : Novello & Co., Ltd.) 

Die Walkiire. By Richard Wagner. Vocal Score by Otto 
Singer; with English translation by Ernest Newman. 
Pp. 334. Price 3s. 6d. (London: Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


A successful performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
trilogy was given on July 1 by the Wellington (N.Z.) 
Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. Robert Parker. 
The work has been heard here on several occasions since its 
introduction in 1903, but that its popularity is quite 
unimpaired was shown by the large audience which assembled 
in the Town Hall on the present occasion. The soloists 
were Mrs. Hudson, Mr. Charles H. Stephens and Mr. Barry 
Coney. They, as well as the band and choir, entered 
heartily into the spirit of the different scenes, with the result 


clouds’ are by the same author; the music is of striking, if 
not completely spontaneous, originality. 


that the picturesque music made its usual marked impression. 
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Correspondence. 


DR. ARNE’S RELIGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR Sir,—I am afraid that my article in your June 
number must have been rather badly worded if Dr. Grattan 
Flood can see in it any corroboration of his statement that 
Dr. Arne acted as organist of the Sardinian Chapel in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There is nothing as to this in 
Mawhood’s diary, and considering how good a Catholic 
and how enthusiastic an amateur Mr. Mawhood was, one 
would naturally expect to find it mentioned if Arne had 
held the post of organist at the Sardinian Chapel during 
the period (from 1764) covered by the diary. But Dr. 
Grattan Flood apparently has some new source of informa- 
tion about Arne. His detailed account of the death-bed 
recantation and reception back into the church by Father 
Peter Browne has, so far as I know, not previously appeared 
in print. The Rev. John Kirk’s ‘ Biographies of English 
Catholics in the eighteenth century,’ indeed, states that 
Father Browne, in 1778, received the Rev. George 
Chamberlayne, but it says nothing about his having 
performed a similar office to Are. Dr. Flood would 
therefore be doing a kindness to reveal the source of his 
information. 

As to Arne’s will having been made in order to avoid the 
penalties under which Catholics laboured, I have always 
understood that the inability to bequeath only applied to 
real property, and what Arne left to his wife and son 
consisted in personalty of the smallest value. But as to 
this I write subject to correction, and Dr. Flood probably 
can inform your readers what the law exactly was in 1777. 

I notice that my article needs correction in one point. 
Francis Barthélémon was married to Mary Young, who was 
a niece (not a sister) of Mrs. Arne’s.—Your obedient servant, 


Wa. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 


THE ART OF THE ORGAN PROGRAMME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—As a humble student of the King of Instruments 
and also a recitalist in a small way, I should like to take 
exception to a considerable amount of what Mr. Grew says 
in his interesting article on the Art of the Organ Programme 
(July number, p. 436). 

I do not agree that the average programme is inartistic in 
its construction ; but I mainly take exception to Mr. Grew’s 
idea as to how programmes should be arranged, and 
venture to think that if his suggestions were carried out, 
they would have the effect of alienating the musical (as well 
as the unmusical) public from the none too well patronised 
organ recital. He says that ‘ changes must only be partial,’ 
and regards ‘unity’ as ‘Ae thing to be borne in mind. 
Although agreeing that there should be unity in the sense 
that every item should be of the highest class of music, I 
submit that varrety is the secret of an artistic (and attractive) 
organ programme. 

Mr. Grew opines that many organists neglect the higher 
branches of their art for the shallower details of displaying 
their agility and the variety of the resources of their 
wonderful instrument. What does he mean by this? If 
he refers to second-rate compositions and works totally 
unsuitable for organ performance, I am with him ; but if he 
means some of the modern magnificent organ music and 
transcriptions, I fail to see that, if these are artistically played, 
he has anything to complain of. Surely he has admiration for 
fine organ technique, clever registration and stop control. He 
also thinks that the organ is an impersonal instrument ; but 
is this quite consistent in the light of his previous remarks in 
reference to registration, Xc.? The personality of the player 
is very forcibly demonstrated to me at recitals I attend every 
week in town, given by various performers on the same 
organ. 

Why should not Lemare’s dainty Andantino be placed 
after a Bach item? I have heard Mr. Lemare 
himself play Bairstow’s Scherzo after the Toccata in F, 


I have also heard another fine performer play Tchaikovsky's 
‘Romance sans paroles’ in F immediately after Guilmant’s 
Funeral March and ‘ Hymn of Seraphs,’ and, to me, it was 
a pleasing contrast, as against (as I presume Mr. Grew 
would have it), say, a Choral Prelude of Bach. 

Neither do I think it is a question whether Lemare’s 
Romance in D flat is a companion piece to Bach’s Toccata 
in F or not. We do not a/ways adhere to the principle of 
putting like with like. Supposing the movements of the 
great symphonies and sonatas of Beethoven were constructed 
on the ‘unity’ as against the ‘contrast’ principle, would 
they be so enjoyable? That is mistaking uniformity and 
monotony for unity. I think that the beautiful Romance 
in D flat is a well-contrasted piece to be set against the 
glorious Toccata in F. And because a piece of a lighter 
character precedes or succeeds a very important Bach item, 
it does not necessarily infer that the latter will be played 
half-heartedly, as Mr. Grew seems to suggest. I should 
rather imagine the reverse would be the case, as, if it were 
not for variety, our lives would hardly be worth the living. 

Then he praises the programme starting with Guilmant’s 
Grand Cheeur in D, followed by the overture to the 
‘Messiah.’ To my mind, this is monotony itself. Surely a 
piece of a particularly subdued character (preferably one of 
the cantabile type) would best follow Guilmant’s Grand 
Cheeur. And apart from this, although I am a fervent 
admirer of Handel, I do not think the overture to the 
‘Messiah’ is a suitable recital item, although quite admissible 
as a church voluntary. 

Then he eulogises the placing together of Mendelssohn's 
Sonata No. 3 and Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variation, 
both of which are very fine, but nevertheless essentially 
erudite works, thus tending to monotony. Following this 
come Chauvet’s ‘Les Cloches’ and Rheinberger’s ‘ Visione,’ 
both in the same key, thereby starting with two pieces of the 
same style, and proceeding in a similar manner. He would 
also have, in one programme, no less than three pieces by 
one composer, namely, the Prelude and Fugue in D minor 
and the Passacaglia in C minor, besides an Aria of Bach, 
two of which, at least, are in minor keys, whilst the 
Passacaglia finishes with a fugue. And yet another fugue is 
thrown in, by Liszt. Has he not lost sight of the fact that, 
to some, the appreciation of many of the superb organ works 
is an acquired taste, and that giving too large a dose ata 
time is not likely to increase such appreciation? Three 
fugues in one recital would get on one’s nerves. 

But ideal organ programmes, to my way of thinking, are to 
be found in those provided at recitals given byan ideal organist, 
whose playing I was pleased to see your valuable paper 
praised so highly recently. The programmes always show a 
great amount of forethought, there being no monotony of 
key, style, time taken to perform, Xc., but everything 
beautifully contrasted. 

Programmes on such lines as these, admitting of latitude 
and variety, yet every piece of the highest class, constitute, 
in my humble opinion, ideals in the organ recital programme. 


Yours, Xc., 


Cricklewood. LUTHER L. Jupp. 


At the Royal Academy of Music, the following awards 
have recently been made: The Charles Lucas Silver Medal 
(composition) to Emma Lennox ; the Schloesser Prize 
(accompanying) to Evelyn Cook; the Anne E, LLoyd 
Exhibition (singing) to Gertrude Walton ; the Parepa-Rosa 
Gold Medal (contraltos) to Bella Newstead; the Julia 
Leney Prize (harp) to Violet M. Scotts; the James Tubbs 
& Son’s Prize (violin) to Nellie Fulcher ; the Hill & Sons’ 
Prize (violin) to Willie Davies ; the Dove Prize (for general 
excellence) to Phyllis Norman Parker; the Charlotte 
Walters Prizes (elocution) to Lily Fairney and Violet 
Leonard ; the Betjemann Gold Medal (operatic singing) to 
William J. Samuell ; the Westlake Memorial Prize (piano- 
forte) to Elsie Jones; the Hannah Meyer Fitzroy Prize 
(violin) to John Spink; the Alexander Roller Prize 
(pianoforte) to Dorothy Craske; the Ridley Prentice 
Memorial Prize to Lucy Ehrmann; the Bowen Gift to 
Willie Davies ; the Lesley Alexander Gift to Benno Pitt; 
the Challen & Son Gold Medal to Adela Hamaton; the 
Chappell Pianoforte Prize to Frank Hutchens. 
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Correspondence. 


DR. ARNE’S RELIGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
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A EUCHARISTIC HYMN. 


Words translated by the Very Rev. T. I. Baut. Set to Music by Myxes B. Foster. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lumrep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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4 sempre legato. 
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Thee are fed, With the Food that nev-er dies; O Thou Paschal Vic - tim slain, 
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Gentlest Lamb with-out a stain, True andper-fect Sac - ri - fice! . . 


Copyright, 1910, by Novello and Company, Limited, 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

JoHAN SELMER, the Norwegian composer, at Venice, on 
uly 21. Born at Christiania on January 20, 1844, he already 
during his schooldays was much interested in music. Though 
destined by his parents for a lawyer’s career, he soon decided 
to take up the study of music professionally. He went to 
Paris, and entered Ambroise Thomas’s class for composition 
at the Conservatoire. The young artist’s stay in the French 
capital came, however, to a sudden end in 1871, when, on 
the termination of the Commune, he was obliged to flee the 
country on account of the active part he had taken in 
the insurrectionary movement. He then resumed his studies 
at Leipsic under E. F. Richter. When, in 1874, he returned 
to his native city, his compositions aroused considerable 
attention, and in a few years he was honoured by the 
Storthing, which voted him an annual pension. In 1883 
he was appointed conductor of Christiania Kunstforening in 
succession to Johan Svendsen, a post which he held for some 
years. The latter part of his life he spent mostly abroad. 
Selmer wrote many interesting compositions, including the 
choral works ‘ Nordens Aand’ and ‘ Hilsen til Nidaros,’ and 
several orchestral works. He was also a prolific composer 
of songs. 

Madame DELPHINE UGALDE, at Paris, on July 18. 
Born in Paris on December 3, 1829, she made her debut at 
the Opéra Comique in July, 1848, in Auber’s ‘Domino 
noir.” She created the leading parts in many works, 
including Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Psyche ’ and ‘ Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d’Eté,’ and Offenbach’s ‘ Galathée,’ in which réle she 
achieved great success. In the sixties, she for a short time 
managed the ‘ Bouffes-Parisiens ’ Operetta Theatre. 


At San Francisco, Mr. WRAY TAYLOR, aged fifty-six, a 
well-known organist. Mr. Taylor was a native of Lincoln, 
but left that city early in life. He was appointed 
organist of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Honolulu, and subsequently 
became organist of All Saints’ Church, and St. Paul’s Church, 
San Francisco, retaining the latter position until shortly 
before his death. 

EMILIO USIGLIO, at Milan. He was born at Parma on 
January 8, 1841, and in 1861 made his debut as an operatic 
composer in Turin with a four-act opéra-buffa ‘La Locandiera.’ 
He achieved his greatest success in 1868 with another comic 
opera, *‘ Le Edurante di Sorrento,’ which was played all over 
Italy and still occupies a place in Italian répertoires. 

Koniglicher Musikdirector AuGusT TRENKLER, at 
Dresden, on August 1, in his seventy-fifth year. The 
deceased founded, and for many years acted as conductor of, 
the well-known Dresdener Gewerbehauskapelle. 


HENRY HEYMANN, director of Messrs. Metzler & Co., 
on July 8. He left an estate of the gross value of £32,627. 


‘A SUMMER NIGHT.’ 


OPERA, BY G. H. CLUTSAM. 


This opera was produced by Mr. Beecham at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, on July 23, too late for notice in our last issue. In 
many respects this was the most notable performance of the 
whole Beecham autumn season, because it brought forward 
the only new work by an English composer. The new 
opera is short, and has only one act. Mr. Clutsam is his 
own librettist, and he has based his lively story upon one 
of the tales of the Heptameron. There are five characters 
and no chorus. The plot is not conspicuously edifying, but 
it allows of much comedy, and, as written by Mr. Clutsam, 
is full of incident. The details are too lengthy to recount 
here. It must suffice to say that the story turns upon 
a flirtation, and mistaken identity which just escapes 
troublesome consequences. As to the music, we are 
disposed to give it, on a first hearing, almost unreserved 
praise for its melodiousness, fluency and appropriateness. The 


Mr. Clutsam has a keen orchestral sense. The song 
‘Madonna mia,’ sung by Lisa, is a gem of its kind, and the 
Finale ‘Ah! come, beloved’ displays mastery of effect. 
Mr. Clutsam is modern enough to include some interesting 
experiments with the whole-tone scale. In this connection 
it Is just to mention that the opera was composed in 1904. 
The performance under Mr. Beecham’s own direction was 
an excellent one from the musical point of view, but the 
acting, more especially of the humorous parts, rather hung 
fire. Miss Beatrice la Palme was a conspicuous success, as 
indeed she was throughout the season in all the parts she 
undertook to interpret. The cast was as follows : 

Beatrice la Palme 


Lisa .. es ae se 
Lucretia oe os oe Muriel Terry 
Toni .. se oe oe es ee Walter Hyde 
Messer Niccolo... oe ee Harry Dearth 


Messer Facio Lewys James 


A performance of Mozart’s charming farcical operetta 
‘Der Shauspieldirektor’ (The Impresario) was given on 
the same evening. It was most humorously and cleverly 
interpreted by some of the best members of Mr. Beecham’s 
company. Such a piece, acted and sung as it was on this 
occasion, would be a serious rival to modern comedy opera 
if produced fora run. The English version used was a very 
witty one by Mr. Alfred Kalisch. Mr. Cuthbert Hawley 
conducted. 


OPERATIC PROJECTS. 
THE BEECHAM SEASON. 


The operas that Mr. Beecham will produce during his 
Autumn season at Covent Garden, commencing on October I, 
are to be selected from a long list in which the following are 
included : 


Tiefland as d'Albert. 
Elektra; Salome; Guntram Richard Strauss. 
Tristan and Isolda; Die Meistersinger Wagner. 

Ariane et Barbe-bleu ss ae ee Dukas. 
Pique-Dame.. we oe Tchaikovsky, 
Dylan Holbrooke. 
Koanga oe ee Delius. 

Le Chemineau oe Leroux. 

The Bartered Bride oe os se Smetana. 

A Summer Night .. ee oe ee Clutsam. 

The Magic Flute .. os ee eo Mozart, 

Falstaff ais “a Verdi. 

Les Troyens ee Berlioz. 

Manon ii ee ee Massenet. 
Romeo and Juliet .. ee Gounod, 


The production of ‘Salome’ is dependent upon the 
permission of the Censor. 

The conductors will be Mr. Beecham, Mr. Percy Pitt, 
Mr. Cuthbert Hawley, Mr. Alfred Hertz and Signor 
Camilieri. 

Mr. Beecham has also organized a provincial tour of his 
operatic company and an orchestra as a continuation of the 
successful season held at His Majesty’s Theatre this summer. 
The following towns will be visited in order: Blackpool, 
Dublin, Belfast, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Nottingham, Birmingham, Brighton; from 
September 26 to October 8 the company will be at the 
Kennington Theatre. Mr. Beecham, Mr. Hamish McCunn 
and Mr. Howard Carr will be the conductors. The season 
will open on September 5 and continue till December 17. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


On September 1 a season of Italian opera-comique will 
open at the Kingsway Theatre, under the management of 
Signor de Macchi in connection with Colonel Mapleson. 
Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere’ will be performed on the opening 
night under Signor de Macchi’s direction. 

OPERA AT THE SAVOY. 

A second season of opera has been arranged by Miss 
Marie Brema to be given at the Savoy Theatre, on lines 
similar to those which made her recent productions of 
Gluck’s *‘ Orpheus’ so successful. Miss Brema contemplates 
producing an opera by Handel and a new work by 


accompaniments have constant interest, and show that 


Emmanuel Moor. 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The short period of musical quiescence in London came to 
an end on August 13, when this remarkable series of concerts 
entered upon its sixteenth season. The programmes again 
possess the high standard of interest maintained in previous 
years. It is not every concert, of course, that will 
attract the jaded profess.onal musician to whom hackneyed 
works have lost their savour. The programmes are 
chosen on an essentially popular basis, and established 
favourites take a prominent place in the list: thus the 
*Tannhauser’ overture is down for seven performances, 
the ‘1812’ and ‘ Meistersinger’ overtures and the ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ suite for six each, the ‘Rienzi’ overture for five, 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’ and Jarnefeldt’s ‘ Preludium’ for 
four each, the ‘ Midsummer-night’s Dream’ overture and 
*Casse Noisette’ suite for three each, and so on. Monday 
evenings are, as usual, devoted to Wagner, and on Friday 
evenings Beethoven’s Symphonies are again to be performed 
in chronological order (the choral portion being omitted from 
the ninth). No symphony by Schumann is included. For 
those in search of new sensations there is abundant unfamiliar 
music by familiar composers, and a large list of novelties, as 
set forth in our last issue. 

On the opening night a crowded audience listened to a 
popular programme, of which Elgar’s ‘ Cockaigne’ overture 
was the principal feature. On August 16 the work of chief 
interest was Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ which is to be repeated 
on September 22. On August 18, Mr. Easthope Martin’s 
two Eastern dances for orchestra, named ‘ Egyptian bell 
dance’ and ‘Snake dance,’ were performed for the first 
time and were favourably received. The means by which the 
composer's quasi-Eastern effects were secured were not of 
striking originality, but they were effective, and the same 
may be said of the scoring in general. On August 23, 
Mr. York Bowen roused great enthusiasm in playing the 
solo part of his own Pianoforte concerto in E flat. 


THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL. 


For many years a more or less important function in 
honour of Shakespeare has been held annually at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The building of the Memorial Theatre some thirty odd 
years ago gave these functions a form and an influence that a 
public dinner and speechmaking could not effect. The 
Stratford festivals have been growing in strength and interest 
annually, and the one that has just concluded its three 
weeks’ run (July 25 to August 13) has taken a wider scope 
than anything previous. 

Mr. F. R. Benson (on whom the Freedom of the town, as 
in the case of Garrick, has been conferred), with his 
company, gave an exceptionally excellent Shakespearean 
series, and produced (on July 26) the prize play ‘ The Piper,’ 
by Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel Marks). Mr. 
Benson was the Piper and Miss Marion Terry, Veronika. 
It need scarcely be said that the play has Browning’s poem 
for its foundation, though considerable liberty was taken 
with the secondary and with the final part of this story. 
The very pretty music has been written by Mr. Christopher 
Wilson. 

Three concerts have been held under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Mallinson, two being entirely of Mr. 
Mallinson’s compositions, and one (August 5) devoted to 
works by different composers. Miss Ada Crossley sang at 
the last of these concerts. 

A popular feature of the festival has been the Morris 
dances. Having in view the growing interest in this form of 
dancing, the committee of the Association invited com- 
petitors from the schools, not only of the district but from 
more distant parts, to give displays. Mrs. Tuke, Mr. Clive 
Carey and Mr. Frank Kidson were asked to give judgment, 
and certificates of merit were distributed to the best 
competing teams. It had been hoped that some show 
might have been made by villagers independent of school- 
taught teams, but with the exception of two entries these 
were not forthcoming. Mr. Sam Bennett, of Ilmington, and 


which were claimed to be traditional survivals. Mrs, 
Stanton, of Arnscote, brought some dancers from Honington, 
who performed some very pretty traditional country dances ; 
these were of great interest. This lady, too, produced a 
folk-song singer, an old lady who, though of feeble voice, 
gave a delightful rendering of ‘ The young and single sailor,’ 
a folk-song she had remembered from her youth, but versions 
ef which have already been published by Mr. Baring-Gould 
and Mr. Cecil Sharp. Mr. Sam Bennett, too, gave a couple 
of traditional folk-songs with gusto and spirit ; one of these 
was sung, in conjunction with a lady, as a duet. 

Some speechmaking and votes of thanks concluded the 
festival. 

Mr. A. D. Flower, the chairman of the Governors of the 
Memorial Theatre, in thanking the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson 
(who distributed the certificates), the judges and others, 
mentioned that certain criticism had been made regarding 
the method of dancing the Morris. He was glad to see 
Mr. Cecil Sharp present, and he would ask him to second 
the vote of thanks, and hoped he would make a few remarks 
with a view to dissipate some of the impressions that had 
got abroad. Mr. Sharp, Mr. Kidson and Miss Neal were 
all companions trying to organize and revive Morris-dancing 
and folk-song singing, and they had one great object at 
heart—to bring more joy into the life of the people. 

Mr. Sharp, in responding, said he was in a difficult 
position, for he had been told he belonged to that unhappy 
class of people called ‘ experts,’ and it seemed to him that 
this word was rapidly becoming the most objectionable 
name they could call a man. He _ was_ extremely 
interested in the development of this festival of folk-song 
and dance, the beginning of which he had some hand in last 
year. It was a very small affair then to what it was now, 
and it was indeed a pleasure to see how it had grown. The 
idea that this town should take a leading part, should be the 
centre of this great revival, was one that appealed to him 
strongly, and he could not imagine a better place than 
Stratford-on-Avon, the home of the immortal Shakespeare, 
who was himself the incarnation of all that was happy and 
beautiful, of all that one associated with the spring and May- 
time. Here they were trying to restore to the members of the 
younger generation that to which the older generation was 
denied, their proper birth-right of the old songs and dances 
of the country. In every movement it was an unhappy sign 
when those who engineered it failed to agree among 
themselves. He had collected, as they knew, a very large 
number of traditional songs and dances, many of which he 
had published. In the prosecution of this work he had 
always realised that he was incurring a great responsibility ; 
for, clearly, it was his bounden duty to take care that the 
songs and dances so published were genuine, unaltered 
examples of the people’s art, and that they were performed 
in the true traditional manner. It was on this point that 
differences had arisen. He had felt it necessary to criticise 
some of the ways in which certain dances had been danced. 
But all his criticism had been directed to one end, to ensure 
the transference of the songs and dances from one class to 
the other without hurt or harm. If this criticism had been 
misinterpreted—as he understood it had, by some people— 
then he was very sorry. He had heard it suggested that he 
was responsible for stating that Miss Neal had taught some 
of the dances in an unpleasant manner. He could not 
recollect a word he had spoken or written that could be so 
interpreted ; at any rate, he could assure them that the 
statement with which he had been credited did not express 
what he thought nor what he intended to say. If this 
contradiction would help to heal the difference that unhappily 
existed, then, so far as he was concerned, that afternoon 
would have been well spent. 

It may be mentioned that the present festival was, in its 
general items, intended for display in the spring (from 
April 22 to May 14), but the King’s death prevented this, 
and a summer festival was arranged. This has been sucha 
success that its continuance, in addition to the usual spring 
celebration, has been decided upon, and the committee are 
doing their best, with every appearance of success, to make 
the Stratford festivals truly national in character and with 
more value behind them than mere pageant-like amusements. 


his companions gave examples of several interesting dances, 
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years ago gave these functions a form and an influence that a 
public dinner and speechmaking could not effect. The 
Stratford festivals have been growing in strength and interest 
annually, and the one that has just concluded its three 
weeks’ run (July 25 to August 13) has taken a wider scope 
than anything previous. 

Mr. F. R. Benson (on whom the Freedom of the town, as 
in the case of Garrick, has been conferred), with his 
company, gave an exceptionally excellent Shakespearean 
series, and produced (on July 26) the prize play ‘ The Piper,’ 
by Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel Marks). Mr. 
Benson was the Piper and Miss Marion Terry, Veronika. 
It need scarcely be said that the play has Browning’s poem 
for its foundation, though considerable liberty was taken 
with the secondary and with the final part of this story. 
The very pretty music has been written by Mr. Christopher 
Wilson. 

Three concerts have been held under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Mallinson, two being entirely of Mr. 
Mallinson’s compositions, and one (August 5) devoted to 
works by different composers. Miss Ada Crossley sang at 
the last of these concerts. 

A popular feature of the festival has been the Morris 
dances. Having in view the growing interest in this form of 
dancing, the committee of the Association invited com- 
petitors from the schools, not only of the district but from 
more distant parts, to give displays. Mrs. Tuke, Mr. Clive 
Carey and Mr. Frank Kidson were asked to give judgment, 
and certificates of merit were distributed to the best 
competing teams. It had been hoped that some show 
might have been made by villagers independent of school- 
taught teams, but with the exception of two entries these 
were not forthcoming. Mr. Sam Bennett, of Ilmington, and 


which were claimed to be traditional survivals. Mrs, 
Stanton, of Arnscote, brought some dancers from Honington, 
who performed some very pretty traditional country dances ; 
these were of great interest. This lady, too, produced a 
folk-song singer, an old lady who, though of feeble voice, 
gave a delightful rendering of ‘ The young and single sailor,’ 
a folk-song she had remembered from her youth, but versions 
ef which have already been published by Mr. Baring-Gould 
and Mr. Cecil Sharp. Mr. Sam Bennett, too, gave a couple 
of traditional folk-songs with gusto and spirit ; one of these 
was sung, in conjunction with a lady, as a duet. 

Some speechmaking and votes of thanks concluded the 
festival. 

Mr. A. D. Flower, the chairman of the Governors of the 
Memorial Theatre, in thanking the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson 
(who distributed the certificates), the judges and others, 
mentioned that certain criticism had been made regarding 
the method of dancing the Morris. He was glad to see 
Mr. Cecil Sharp present, and he would ask him to second 
the vote of thanks, and hoped he would make a few remarks 
with a view to dissipate some of the impressions that had 
got abroad. Mr. Sharp, Mr. Kidson and Miss Neal were 
all companions trying to organize and revive Morris-dancing 
and folk-song singing, and they had one great object at 
heart—to bring more joy into the life of the people. 

Mr. Sharp, in responding, said he was in a difficult 
position, for he had been told he belonged to that unhappy 
class of people called ‘ experts,’ and it seemed to him that 
this word was rapidly becoming the most objectionable 
name they could call a man. He _ was_ extremely 
interested in the development of this festival of folk-song 
and dance, the beginning of which he had some hand in last 
year. It was a very small affair then to what it was now, 
and it was indeed a pleasure to see how it had grown. The 
idea that this town should take a leading part, should be the 
centre of this great revival, was one that appealed to him 
strongly, and he could not imagine a better place than 
Stratford-on-Avon, the home of the immortal Shakespeare, 
who was himself the incarnation of all that was happy and 
beautiful, of all that one associated with the spring and May- 
time. Here they were trying to restore to the members of the 
younger generation that to which the older generation was 
denied, their proper birth-right of the old songs and dances 
of the country. In every movement it was an unhappy sign 
when those who engineered it failed to agree among 
themselves. He had collected, as they knew, a very large 
number of traditional songs and dances, many of which he 
had published. In the prosecution of this work he had 
always realised that he was incurring a great responsibility ; 
for, clearly, it was his bounden duty to take care that the 
songs and dances so published were genuine, unaltered 
examples of the people’s art, and that they were performed 
in the true traditional manner. It was on this point that 
differences had arisen. He had felt it necessary to criticise 
some of the ways in which certain dances had been danced. 
But all his criticism had been directed to one end, to ensure 
the transference of the songs and dances from one class to 
the other without hurt or harm. If this criticism had been 
misinterpreted—as he understood it had, by some people— 
then he was very sorry. He had heard it suggested that he 
was responsible for stating that Miss Neal had taught some 
of the dances in an unpleasant manner. He could not 
recollect a word he had spoken or written that could be so 
interpreted ; at any rate, he could assure them that the 
statement with which he had been credited did not express 
what he thought nor what he intended to say. If this 
contradiction would help to heal the difference that unhappily 
existed, then, so far as he was concerned, that afternoon 
would have been well spent. 

It may be mentioned that the present festival was, in its 
general items, intended for display in the spring (from 
April 22 to May 14), but the King’s death prevented this, 
and a summer festival was arranged. This has been sucha 
success that its continuance, in addition to the usual spring 
celebration, has been decided upon, and the committee are 
doing their best, with every appearance of success, to make 
the Stratford festivals truly national in character and with 
more value behind them than mere pageant-like amusements. 
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MUSIC IN BLACKPOOL. 


Whilst music in our large Lancashire centres is silent 
during the long summer days, there is plenty to be heard 
at the numerous watering-places of the north-western 
seaboard. At Llandudno, Colwyn Bay, Rhyl, Southport, 
Lytham, St. Annes-on-Sea, Blackpool and Morecambe, are 
to be found orchestras numbering anything from twenty 
to fifty players, whilst Buxton and Harrogate among the 
inland spas are similarly well-situated. Not only are the 
rank and file of the players of a decently high standard, but 
the conductors are men who, during the winter-time, take 
an important part in the musical life of our northern cities. 
Mr. Arthur Payne at Llandudno, Mr. Lyell-Taylor at Buxton, 
Mr. W. Rimmerat Southport, Mr. Vasco Akeroyd (temporarily) 
at St. Annes-on-Sea, are typical cases, whilst in Blackpool 
alone Mr. Simon Speelman at the North Pier, Mr. J. 
Woof Gaggs at the Tower, and Mr. Landon Ronald at the 
Winter Gardens, form a trio of conductors not to be found 
in much larger centres. This takes no cognisance of the 
numerous theatre and other orchestras attached to 
Blackpool’s multitudinous places of amusement. Generally 
speaking, private enterprise (or that of limited liability 
companies) and not public, is the rule, although at some 
of the watering-places—Southport and St. Annes-on-Sea, 
for instance—orchestral music is a municipal undertaking. 
With a few exceptions the length of these seaside musical 
seasons is limited to July, August and September, when the 
crowds are greatest. It may be said safely that, Bournemouth 
apart, no watering-place has done more to popularize good 
music than has Blackpool, and Professor Simon Speelman is 
not unnaturally proud of the lead taken there by the North 
Pier Orchestra, which he has conducted now for twenty-eight 
consecutive years. Here the season commences with the 
Easter holidays, and after a break runs from Whitsuntide 
until the middle of September. The Orchestra plays twice 
daily, averaging not less than a score of pieces per day, so it 
will be evident that a large library is necessary from which 
to draw the 2,200 selections making up the programmes. <A 
few years ago Dr. Richter sent Mr. Speelman, as a present, 
acollection of high-class light music, consisting of German 
and Hungarian pieces. 

Mr. Speelman is well able to gauge the difference 
manifested in public taste during the last two or three 
decades. A generation ago it demanded quadrille or valse 
selections ; more recently selections from Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic opera, or from those of the ‘Geisha’ or 
‘Floradora,’ type; nowadays the Pier audiences want 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, Tchaikovsky. The 
morning’s post once brought two requests from visitors, 
regarding the next day’s programme, one asking for 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ symphony and the other for a 
selection from a current musical comedy. Mr. Speelman 
played both the ‘ by request’ items, one after the other, and 
the lady who had asked for the musical comedy after- 
wards apologised to the conductor, saying how tawdry 
it had sounded after the Schubert: ‘it was like getting a 
cold bath.” Another of the above-named conductors tells of 
substituting a Beethoven symphony movement for a more 
frivolous item, the only intimation of the change being an 
announcement that it was ‘by request.’ No item at that 
particular concert received a tithe of the applause which 
greeted the symphony movement, and at the close a white- 
haired gentleman approached the conductor and said, ‘ You 
did not give us the ‘* selection” item, number so-and-so, 
this afternoon, but it was a very good and beautiful substi- 
tute’! So the leaven of improving musical taste spreads. 

During week-ends the North Pier evening concerts 
are always held in the large Pavilion, and distinguished 
vocalists are engaged. A most pleasing feature of Mr. 
Speelman’s conductorship has always been the ready and 
generous sympathy shown to young instrumental and vocal 
soloists fresh from Conservatoire or College. It would 
be quite easy to name a dozen or more persons now well 
advanced in their profession who received quite early 
recognition from him at these Blackpool concerts. Young 
composers, too, have been able to give their works ‘trial 
trips,” and these Lancashire holiday audiences are both 
discriminating and encouraging on these occasions. 

The concerts conducted by Mr. J. W. Gaggs and Mr. 
Landon Ronald are held on Sunday evenings, about ten in 


number, during the height of the summer season. Both at 
the Winter Gardens Pavilion (where the annual competitive 
musical festival is held) and at the Tower Ballroom, huge 
audiences are usual and low prices of admission the rule. 
The respective managements vie with each other in the 
engagement of soloists, price being apparently no object, and 
occasionally one has witnessed the spectacle of Kubelik and 
Kreisler, or Kreisler and Mischa Elman, both playing in the 
town on the same night ; whilst the week-end would find such 
a conjunction as Melba, Agnes Nicholls, Kirkby Lunn, 
Ben Davies, Robert Radford, all to be heard on Saturday 
and Sunday. Some places would call this a ‘ festival,’ but 
Blackpool looks upon it as a matter-of-course, and the 
artizan visitor can hear most of it for sixpence! though the 
lowest price rises to one shilling on Melba nights. 

Blackpool has come to be regarded as a convenient 
starting point for provincial tours; here Caruso began his 
triumphal progress last autumn, and the Beecham opera is here 
to commence its three months of travel on September 5. So 
the feast of music is kept going until the great competitive 
festival, lasting a week, comes in the middle of October, 
bringing amazing instances of the keenest appreciation of 
music of the severest type—Cornelius’s ‘ Vatergruft’ was 
sung a few years ago six times in succession, and then 
encored—and scenes of enthusiasm hard to describe in cold 
print. 


MORRIS DANCES IN PARIS. 


At the International Congress of School Hygiene, held in 
Paris on August 3, a feature was the performance of Morris 
and other dances by Students of the Chelsea Physical 
Training College, under the direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 
The following was the programme : 


GYMNASTIQUES, 


Description des danses - M. Cecit Sarr. 


Danses ‘ Morris’: 
BossinG Jor. 
Bricuton Camp. 
Princess Royat. 


Danses PoruLalREes: 


Rippon Dance. 
Pop GoES THE WEASEL. 


Description des danses 
Danses NATIONALES : 
IrtsH Jic, 
Scorcu REEL. 
HIGHLAND FLING. 


A description of the dances and a statement of their utility 
was given in the programme in French, German and 
English. The performance was a very great success. It 
had to be repeated on the following evening at the 
entertainment given by the French doctors to their English 
and American colleagues. This was probably the first 
occasion on which these characteristically British dances 
have been given in Paris. 


foreign Wotes. 


On July 9, a memorial plate with a portrait in relief was 
unveiled at the house in Ems where Richard Wagner 
stayed in 1877. 


The composer Arnold Schénberg, whose ultra-modern 
works have aroused strong demonstrations of approval and 
disapproval on the occasion of their performance in Vienna, 
has been appointed Professor of Composition at the Kaiserl. 
K6nigl. Akademie der Musik in Vienna. 

During the recent Mozart festival in Salzburg, a newly- 
found portrait of the master was exhibited in the Mozart 
Museum. It was painted in oils by the famous Jean Baptiste 
Greuze, during the sojourn of the Mozart family in Paris, 
either between November 18, 1763, and April 10, 1764, or 
May 16 and July 9, 1766. 
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Whilst music in our large Lancashire centres is silent 
during the long summer days, there is plenty to be heard 
at the numerous watering-places of the north-western 
seaboard. At Llandudno, Colwyn Bay, Rhyl, Southport, 
Lytham, St. Annes-on-Sea, Blackpool and Morecambe, are 
to be found orchestras numbering anything from twenty 
to fifty players, whilst Buxton and Harrogate among the 
inland spas are similarly well-situated. Not only are the 
rank and file of the players of a decently high standard, but 
the conductors are men who, during the winter-time, take 
an important part in the musical life of our northern cities. 
Mr. Arthur Payne at Llandudno, Mr. Lyell-Taylor at Buxton, 
Mr. W. Rimmerat Southport, Mr. Vasco Akeroyd (temporarily) 
at St. Annes-on-Sea, are typical cases, whilst in Blackpool 
alone Mr. Simon Speelman at the North Pier, Mr. J. 
Woof Gaggs at the Tower, and Mr. Landon Ronald at the 
Winter Gardens, form a trio of conductors not to be found 
in much larger centres. This takes no cognisance of the 
numerous theatre and other orchestras attached to 
Blackpool’s multitudinous places of amusement. Generally 
speaking, private enterprise (or that of limited liability 
companies) and not public, is the rule, although at some 
of the watering-places—Southport and St. Annes-on-Sea, 
for instance—orchestral music is a municipal undertaking. 
With a few exceptions the length of these seaside musical 
seasons is limited to July, August and September, when the 
crowds are greatest. It may be said safely that, Bournemouth 
apart, no watering-place has done more to popularize good 
music than has Blackpool, and Professor Simon Speelman is 
not unnaturally proud of the lead taken there by the North 
Pier Orchestra, which he has conducted now for twenty-eight 
consecutive years. Here the season commences with the 
Easter holidays, and after a break runs from Whitsuntide 
until the middle of September. The Orchestra plays twice 
daily, averaging not less than a score of pieces per day, so it 
will be evident that a large library is necessary from which 
to draw the 2,200 selections making up the programmes. <A 
few years ago Dr. Richter sent Mr. Speelman, as a present, 
acollection of high-class light music, consisting of German 
and Hungarian pieces. 

Mr. Speelman is well able to gauge the difference 
manifested in public taste during the last two or three 
decades. A generation ago it demanded quadrille or valse 
selections ; more recently selections from Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic opera, or from those of the ‘Geisha’ or 
‘Floradora,’ type; nowadays the Pier audiences want 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, Tchaikovsky. The 
morning’s post once brought two requests from visitors, 
regarding the next day’s programme, one asking for 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ symphony and the other for a 
selection from a current musical comedy. Mr. Speelman 
played both the ‘ by request’ items, one after the other, and 
the lady who had asked for the musical comedy after- 
wards apologised to the conductor, saying how tawdry 
it had sounded after the Schubert: ‘it was like getting a 
cold bath.” Another of the above-named conductors tells of 
substituting a Beethoven symphony movement for a more 
frivolous item, the only intimation of the change being an 
announcement that it was ‘by request.’ No item at that 
particular concert received a tithe of the applause which 
greeted the symphony movement, and at the close a white- 
haired gentleman approached the conductor and said, ‘ You 
did not give us the ‘* selection” item, number so-and-so, 
this afternoon, but it was a very good and beautiful substi- 
tute’! So the leaven of improving musical taste spreads. 

During week-ends the North Pier evening concerts 
are always held in the large Pavilion, and distinguished 
vocalists are engaged. A most pleasing feature of Mr. 
Speelman’s conductorship has always been the ready and 
generous sympathy shown to young instrumental and vocal 
soloists fresh from Conservatoire or College. It would 
be quite easy to name a dozen or more persons now well 
advanced in their profession who received quite early 
recognition from him at these Blackpool concerts. Young 
composers, too, have been able to give their works ‘trial 
trips,” and these Lancashire holiday audiences are both 
discriminating and encouraging on these occasions. 

The concerts conducted by Mr. J. W. Gaggs and Mr. 
Landon Ronald are held on Sunday evenings, about ten in 


number, during the height of the summer season. Both at 
the Winter Gardens Pavilion (where the annual competitive 
musical festival is held) and at the Tower Ballroom, huge 
audiences are usual and low prices of admission the rule. 
The respective managements vie with each other in the 
engagement of soloists, price being apparently no object, and 
occasionally one has witnessed the spectacle of Kubelik and 
Kreisler, or Kreisler and Mischa Elman, both playing in the 
town on the same night ; whilst the week-end would find such 
a conjunction as Melba, Agnes Nicholls, Kirkby Lunn, 
Ben Davies, Robert Radford, all to be heard on Saturday 
and Sunday. Some places would call this a ‘ festival,’ but 
Blackpool looks upon it as a matter-of-course, and the 
artizan visitor can hear most of it for sixpence! though the 
lowest price rises to one shilling on Melba nights. 

Blackpool has come to be regarded as a convenient 
starting point for provincial tours; here Caruso began his 
triumphal progress last autumn, and the Beecham opera is here 
to commence its three months of travel on September 5. So 
the feast of music is kept going until the great competitive 
festival, lasting a week, comes in the middle of October, 
bringing amazing instances of the keenest appreciation of 
music of the severest type—Cornelius’s ‘ Vatergruft’ was 
sung a few years ago six times in succession, and then 
encored—and scenes of enthusiasm hard to describe in cold 
print. 


MORRIS DANCES IN PARIS. 


At the International Congress of School Hygiene, held in 
Paris on August 3, a feature was the performance of Morris 
and other dances by Students of the Chelsea Physical 
Training College, under the direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 
The following was the programme : 


GYMNASTIQUES, 


Description des danses - M. Cecit Sarr. 


Danses ‘ Morris’: 
BossinG Jor. 
Bricuton Camp. 
Princess Royat. 


Danses PoruLalREes: 


Rippon Dance. 
Pop GoES THE WEASEL. 


Description des danses 
Danses NATIONALES : 
IrtsH Jic, 
Scorcu REEL. 
HIGHLAND FLING. 


A description of the dances and a statement of their utility 
was given in the programme in French, German and 
English. The performance was a very great success. It 
had to be repeated on the following evening at the 
entertainment given by the French doctors to their English 
and American colleagues. This was probably the first 
occasion on which these characteristically British dances 
have been given in Paris. 


foreign Wotes. 


On July 9, a memorial plate with a portrait in relief was 
unveiled at the house in Ems where Richard Wagner 
stayed in 1877. 


The composer Arnold Schénberg, whose ultra-modern 
works have aroused strong demonstrations of approval and 
disapproval on the occasion of their performance in Vienna, 
has been appointed Professor of Composition at the Kaiserl. 
K6nigl. Akademie der Musik in Vienna. 

During the recent Mozart festival in Salzburg, a newly- 
found portrait of the master was exhibited in the Mozart 
Museum. It was painted in oils by the famous Jean Baptiste 
Greuze, during the sojourn of the Mozart family in Paris, 
either between November 18, 1763, and April 10, 1764, or 
May 16 and July 9, 1766. 
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BERLIN. 


At the Neues Kénigliches Operntheater the season of 
grand opera, given under the management of Herr Hermann 
Gura, has been proceeding with success. Besides two very 
good performances of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ the 
first performance in Berlin of Siegfried Wagner’s opera 
*Der Kobold’ was given, and formed one of the most 
notable of recent features. The opinions of the critics were, 
however, by no means unanimously favourable. 


BRUSSELS. 

The great organ placed in the Concert Hall of the 
Universal Exhibition was inaugurated by Herr Alfred 
Sittard, who gave two interesting recitals on July 6 and 8. 
The programme included well-known works by Bach, and 
some interesting compositions by Liszt, Reger, and Karg- 
Elert. Another interesting occasion was the appearance 
of the Conservatoire Orchestra from Paris, under the 
conductorship of M. André Messager. The programme 
included Paul Dukas’s Symphony, Debussy’s ‘ L’apres-midi 
d'un faune,’ the ‘ Fragment symphonique’ from César Franck’s 
* Rédemption,’ Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem ‘ Pha¢ton,’ 
* Shylock,’ by Gabriel Fauré, and the ‘Fete chez Capulet’ 
from Berlioz’s symphony ‘ Roméo et Juliet.’ On July 16 
and 17, two concerts devoted to German composers were 
given by the Cologne Giirzenich Orchestra and Chorus, under 
the direction of Herr Fritz Steinbach. The programmes 
included Bach’s Magnificat, the eight-part motet ‘ Singe dem 
Herrn ein neues Lied,’ and the Brandenburg Concerto in F, 
with solo trumpet; excerpts from Beethoven’s ‘ Missa 
solemnis’ and the ‘Choral Symphony,’ Mozart’s ‘Ave verum,’ 
and Brahms’s ‘Song of destiny.’ Contemporary German 
music was represented by Max Schillings’s ‘ Hochzeitlied’ 
(conducted by the composer), and Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulen- 
spiegel.——Mention should also be made of the excellent 
Ysaye concert, on July 31. M. Raoul Pugno aroused great 
enthusiasm by his splendid playing in Peter Benoit’s ‘Poeme 
symphonique’ for pianoforte and orchestra, as did also 
Messrs. Eugéne Ysaye and Jaques Thibaud in a memorable 
performance of Bach’s Concerto for two violins and string 
orchestra. Other items of the programme were fragments of 
César Franck’s ‘ Les Béatitudes’ and the ‘ Fantaisie sur un 
theme populaire,’ for orchestra, by Théo Ysiiye. 


BUDWEIS. 

Dvorak’s ‘ The Spectre’s bride’ will be performed on 
December 8 by the ‘ Unterstiitzungsverein fiir arme Schiiler 
der bohmischen Lehrerbildungsanstalt.’ 

GENEVA. 

The recent musical season has had many features of 
interest. The leading place in the musical activities of the 
city is occupied by the Subscription Orchestral Concerts, 
conducted by Herr Stavenhagen. The programmes of this 
series included the nine symphonies of Beethoven, Berlioz’s 
symphony ‘ Harold en Italie,’ and the symphonic poems 
* Tasso’ (‘Lamento e trionfo’), by Liszt, and ‘Don Juan,’ by 
Richard Strauss. A symphony by the Swiss composer, 
Ernest Bloch, and Mahler’sthird Symphony proved interesting 
and attractive. Bantock’s overture ‘The pierrot of the 
minute,’ the Pianoforte concerto by Rimsky - Korsakoff 
(soloist, M. Ricardo Vines), and Jaques-Dalcroze’s ‘ Poem’ 
for violin and orchestra were given for the first time in 
Geneva. 

MUNICH. 

The series of twelve symphony concerts given by the 
Miinchener Konzertverein (conductor, Herr Ferdinand 
Lowe) at the Neue Musik-Festhalle in the Exhibition, 
commenced on August 5. At the six concerts that have so 
far been given, the following symphonies were played: the 
first five of Beethoven, Schubert’s in C major, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Scotch Symphony,’ Schumann’s second Symphony in 
C major, Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique and Liszt’s ‘Faust 
Symphony ’ for orchestra, tenor solo and male-voice chorus. 


SALZBURG. 

The eagerly anticipated Mozart Festival, given under the 
auspices of the Salzburg Mozarteum, opened on July 29 and 
concluded on August 6, The venture was entirely successful. 
Operatic and instrumental artists of the very front rank lent 


their valuable aid gratuitously, and the excellent Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra was engaged. ‘Don Giovanni’ 
(in Italian) and ‘ Die Zauberfléte’ (in German) were each 
performed three times. In the former work Signor Scotti 
played the title-part with great effect, and was worthily 
supported by Signor Andrea de Segurola as Leporello, 
Miss Geraldine Farrar and Madame Lili Lehmann as 
Zerlina and Donna Anna both sang and acted to perfection, 
Dr. Karl Muck conducted with rare insight and understanding. 
In ‘Die Zauberflite,’ the female parts were most efficiently 
represented by Fraulein Frieda Hempel (K6nigin der Nacht) 
and Mesdames Gadsky (Pamina) and Lili Lehmann as the 
first of the ‘Genien.” Among the male artists Herr Lieban 
took the palm, singing and acting the part of Monostatos in 
genuine buffo style. Messrs. Mayr and Slezak, from Vienna, 
were excellent in the parts of Sarastro and Tamino. Six 
concerts were given, providing an excellent résumé of the 
other branches of Mozart’s work. At the first of these, 
which was devoted to sacred music, the Psalm ‘ Laudate 
pueri’ (composed in 1787, while Mozart was still in the 
service of the ducal Archbishop of Salzburg), the motet 
* Ave verum’ and the ‘ Requiem’ were performed. At the 
first chamber music matinée, the Fitzner Quartet gave fine 
interpretations of the C major String quartet and the Piano- 
forte quintet in G minor (with Herr Ernst von Dohnanyi 
at the pianoforte). Vocal solos were contributed by Miss 
Geraldine Farrar. At the fourth concert some less known 
works were presented, including the Quintet with horn, and 
an air from the early German opera ‘ Zaide.’ The Quintet 
in E flat, for pianoforte and wind instruments, and the 
interesting Serenade (in six movements) for thirteen wind 
instruments were given at the fifth concert. On the morning 
of August 6, the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
the Mozart House took place. Speeches were delivered by 
the Archduke Eugen, Count Kuenburg and Dr. Robert 
Hirschfeld. The ceremony was preceded by Divine Service, 
at which the music consisted of Mozart’s ‘ Credomesse’ in C 
and the Halleluja, sung by Lili Lehmann, who, besides 
taking a prominent share in the performances, had under 
her supervision the artistic arrangement of the whole 
festival. In the evening, the last orchestral concert was 
given under the conductorship of Herr Karl Muck. The 
programme included the Symphony in E flat, the C minor 
Pianoforte concerto (solo pianoforte, Madame Gabrielle 
Leschetizky), a vocal solo, sung by Madame Lehmann 
(who was the object of a great ovation), and the ‘ Jupiter 
Symphony,’ which triumphantly terminated the proceedings. 


Amongst other new departures which will mark the 
Jubilee Church Congress to be held at its birth-place in 
Cambridge during the last week of September, it will be 
found that more than usual attention has been paid to bringing 


the subject of Church Music into prominence. A small 
committee of the Diocesan Society, to which several leading 
musicians in the University have kindly lent their assistance, 
has arranged for an important lecture to be given in the 
large Examination Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 28, and they have been fortunate enough to secure 
the valuable aid of Principal Hadow, of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the subject being: ‘The History of 
English Church Music since the Reformation,’ embracing the 
period from Tye and Byrd to Walmisley and S. S. Wesley. 
Musical illustrations will be given by the choirs of Trinity 
and St. John’s Colleges, and the chair will be taken by the 
Bishop of Ely as President of the Congress. The music 
each day at Evensong in the respective College Chapels, 
under the direction of Dr. Mann at King’s, Dr. Alan Gray 
at Trinity, and Dr. Rootham at St. John’s, will be chosen 
for the most part from the works of those composers 
represented in the illustrations of Dr. Hadow’s lecture. 
On the evening of Thursday, September 29, there will be 
a recital of English church music in the Chapel of 
St. Catherine’s College, with an address by the Bishop 
of Bristol. 


His Majesty The King has accepted a copy of Miss Maud 
Benham’s ‘Grand Marche Militaire,’ written for military 
band. The march is dedicated, by permission, to His Royal 


Highness the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
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BERLIN. 
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Leschetizky), a vocal solo, sung by Madame Lehmann 
(who was the object of a great ovation), and the ‘ Jupiter 
Symphony,’ which triumphantly terminated the proceedings. 


Amongst other new departures which will mark the 
Jubilee Church Congress to be held at its birth-place in 
Cambridge during the last week of September, it will be 
found that more than usual attention has been paid to bringing 


the subject of Church Music into prominence. A small 
committee of the Diocesan Society, to which several leading 
musicians in the University have kindly lent their assistance, 
has arranged for an important lecture to be given in the 
large Examination Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 28, and they have been fortunate enough to secure 
the valuable aid of Principal Hadow, of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the subject being: ‘The History of 
English Church Music since the Reformation,’ embracing the 
period from Tye and Byrd to Walmisley and S. S. Wesley. 
Musical illustrations will be given by the choirs of Trinity 
and St. John’s Colleges, and the chair will be taken by the 
Bishop of Ely as President of the Congress. The music 
each day at Evensong in the respective College Chapels, 
under the direction of Dr. Mann at King’s, Dr. Alan Gray 
at Trinity, and Dr. Rootham at St. John’s, will be chosen 
for the most part from the works of those composers 
represented in the illustrations of Dr. Hadow’s lecture. 
On the evening of Thursday, September 29, there will be 
a recital of English church music in the Chapel of 
St. Catherine’s College, with an address by the Bishop 
of Bristol. 


His Majesty The King has accepted a copy of Miss Maud 
Benham’s ‘Grand Marche Militaire,’ written for military 
band. The march is dedicated, by permission, to His Royal 


Highness the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
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[The excellent record of the series of concerts given by 
King’s School, Canterbury, between 1900 and 1908, is 
tabulated in a recent number of the ‘Cantuarian.’ The 
director of the series was Mr. Percy Godfrey, who organized 
and trained a choir containing upwards of seventy boys of the 
school, and secured the services of an orchestra of over thirty 

rformers. The choral works performed included choruses 
from Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ Gluck’s ‘ Armide,’ and from 
operas by Weber, Bizet, Auber, Gounod and Wagner. The 
classics were largely drawn upon for the separate orchestral 
numbers, and the more ‘popular’ selections were on the 
level represented by Tchaikovsky’s ‘Casse noisette’ and 
Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ suites, Berlioz’s ‘Dance of Sylphs,’ 
and Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ music. Works by Dr. H. C. 
Perrin, Mr. C. Gann and Mr. H. C. Fricker were specially 
composed for these concerts. Chamber music received due 
attention, and boy-composers at the school were not 


neglected. 


Anew Philharmonic Society has been recently organized 
at Perth, Western Australia, the idea having been initiated 
by a local musician, Mr. Herbert C. Goff, who convened 
a meeting of some of the leading citizens, which was 
presided over by the Mayor. A strong committee was 
formed, Mr. Goff was appointed conductor, and rehearsals 
were commenced without delay. The Society gave its 
inaugural concert in St. George’s Hall on June 30 last, 
with a choir of some eighty voices, augmented by a 
small but well-selected orchestra. The works performed 
were Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my prayer’ and Stainer’s 
‘Daughter of Jairus,’ with a few miscellaneous items. Mrs. 
Percy Marchant, Miss Rene Sara, Messrs. Rhys Francis and 
G. C. Haywood were the solo vocalists. The work of the 
choir was excellent, and gave great promise for the future. 
At the conclusion of a most successful concert, the conductor 
was warmly congratulated on the highly satisfactory results 
of his efforts. 


As a result of the recent competition at Trinity College 
of Music, the following have been awarded scholarships, 
tenable at the College for one year, with a possible renewal 
thereof: Doris S. Fell and Patrick Thayer (pianoforte) ; 
Alice E. Booth, Jennie Clarke and Edith E. Hillard 
(singing) ; Walter M. Witherick (organ) ; Margaret Bradfield, 
Samuel Kutcher and Evelyn M. Moore (violin) ; Dorothy M. 
Beattie (oboe) ; Giovanni E. Barbirolli (violoncello). Free 
tuition for one year, with possible renewal, has been 
awarded to: Harry A. Gray and Eunice S. Lucas (theory) ; 
John S. Priestley (singing). Also free tuition or a scholar- 
ship to: Wylde Leyland and Frederick E. Woodhouse 
(singing). The following were highly commended : 
Edie Marr (pianoforte), John A. Tatam and Leonard 
Gordon (organ), Nellie Simpson (violin), Sarah M. Adams, 
Olga S. Borsdorf, Dorothy M. Chambers, Ethel M. Harvey, 
Eveline Matthews, Ruby L. M. Shepherd and Vera G. Steel 
(singing). 

A remarkable musical programme is announced for per- 
formance in connection with an Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
to be held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on September 
20, 21, 22, and 24. There will be an orchestral concert 
every evening, at which the 
Orchestra will perform. 


given a unique chance. 
included : Symphonic poem ‘ Midnight’ (Rutland Boughton), 
‘Spring Idyll 


(Algernon Ashton). 


Is to conduct. 


The annual exhibition of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Roya! College of Music 


Birmingham Symphony 
English composers whose works 
are not so well known as they ought to be, are being 
The following works will be 


(H. Orsmond Anderton), ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ cantata (Edgar Bainton), Symphony in C minor 
Works by Berlioz, Tchaikovsky, Bach, 
Hugo Wolf, Elgar, Wagner, Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, 
and Bantock are also announced. Mr. Rutland Boughton 


It would be hard to find a parallel to the record of 
Mr. T. Wicks, of Wells, Somerset. He is in his ninety-first 
year, and has been singing as a chorister since his boyhood. 
He was admitted to the choir at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in 1826, and to that of Wells Cathedral in 1545. 
Among the notable events at which he sang were the funeral 
of George IV. and the coronations of William IV. and 
Edward VII. 


Mr. William Burbidge, after thirty-seven years’ service as 
chief of the clerical stafi of Messrs. J. Brinsmead & Sons, Ltd., 
is now about to retire. Mr. Burbidge remembers the time 
when Messrs. Brinsmead’s was the only pianoforte house in 
Wigmore Street. He carries with him in his well-earned 
repose the hearty good-wishes of the friends he has made. 
It may be hoped that he will be long spared. 


On July 12 the wedding of Mr. Otley Marshall and 
Miss Chrissie Luig took place at St. John’s Church, 
Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Marshall is organist of the Parish 
Church, Buckhurst Hill, conductor of the Buckhurst Hill 
Choral Society, and an associate-conductor of the Imperial 
Choir. 

The Zfude, published in Philadelphia, announces a 
prize competition for pianoforte compositions. The prizes 
offered in five sections amount to £100. Entries close on 
January 1. Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
publisher, 1712, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


The Crystal Palace Management have arranged with 
Mr. Percy Harrison for the appearance of Madame 
Tetrazzini at the Crystal Palace on September 24. On this 
occasion Madame Tetrazzini will be supported by a company 
of well-known artists. 

We understand that Mr. Julien Henry, the baritone, will 
in future give himself up entirely to professional work. He 
leaves England on October 1 for a three months’ tour in the 
United States and Canada with Madame Liza Lehmann’s 
concert party. 

Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor has been commissioned to write 
a Violin fantasia on American melodies for the Litchfield 
Festival, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


We have received several Choral Society programmes for 
the coming season. These we shall include in our usual full 
list to be given in our October issue. 


EHnswers to Correspondents. 


Dutcian.—‘ Troubled’ and ‘humbled’ should not 
be pronounced ‘trub-led’ and ‘hum-bled.” The ‘1’ in 
each case stands for a vowel. Short oo as you suggest will 
sound more like English. 


W. B. O. L., SEAFORTH.—The Licentiate examination of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and the similar examination 
of the Royal College of Music, are valuable diplomas. 
We do not care to compare their value with certificates of 
other examining bodies. 


HAROLD Popre.—A copy of ‘ Musica Sacra’ has no great 
pecuniary value. The date is 1724. At the sale of the late 
Julian Marshall’s library, in 1884, a copy was sold for 
twelve shillings, but no doubt it would fetch more now— 
perhaps nearer £2. 


Vox.—A small nasal passage might have the effect you 
describe, but it would greatly depend upon your habit of 
using resonance chambers. The nasality (so far as it is 
disagreeable) might very well be neutralized by a new 


for candidates in Canada, has this year been awarded to placing of the voice. 


Jaroslav Bauer, a young coal-miner from Michel, British 
Columbia, who won honours in the advanced grade of violin- 
, Jaroslav Bauer was a pupil at the Calgary 
Conservatory of Music, where the local examinations of 


Mr. T. F. 


playing. 


the Associated Board were held early in June. 


LIEBLICH GEDACT had better get the volume of Pedal 
Studies from Best’s ‘Treatise on the Organ’; and later, 
vol. viii. of ‘Bach’s Organ Works,’ and work at the 
eight small Preludes and Fugues, commencing with that in 


Dunhill, of the Royal College of Music, was the examiner. 


G minor. 
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director of the series was Mr. Percy Godfrey, who organized 
and trained a choir containing upwards of seventy boys of the 
school, and secured the services of an orchestra of over thirty 
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classics were largely drawn upon for the separate orchestral 
numbers, and the more ‘popular’ selections were on the 
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Perrin, Mr. C. Gann and Mr. H. C. Fricker were specially 
composed for these concerts. Chamber music received due 
attention, and boy-composers at the school were not 
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at Perth, Western Australia, the idea having been initiated 
by a local musician, Mr. Herbert C. Goff, who convened 
a meeting of some of the leading citizens, which was 
presided over by the Mayor. A strong committee was 
formed, Mr. Goff was appointed conductor, and rehearsals 
were commenced without delay. The Society gave its 
inaugural concert in St. George’s Hall on June 30 last, 
with a choir of some eighty voices, augmented by a 
small but well-selected orchestra. The works performed 
were Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my prayer’ and Stainer’s 
‘Daughter of Jairus,’ with a few miscellaneous items. Mrs. 
Percy Marchant, Miss Rene Sara, Messrs. Rhys Francis and 
G. C. Haywood were the solo vocalists. The work of the 
choir was excellent, and gave great promise for the future. 
At the conclusion of a most successful concert, the conductor 
was warmly congratulated on the highly satisfactory results 
of his efforts. 


As a result of the recent competition at Trinity College 
of Music, the following have been awarded scholarships, 
tenable at the College for one year, with a possible renewal 
thereof: Doris S. Fell and Patrick Thayer (pianoforte) ; 
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(singing). The following were highly commended : 
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(singing). 

A remarkable musical programme is announced for per- 
formance in connection with an Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
to be held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on September 
20, 21, 22, and 24. There will be an orchestral concert 
every evening, at which the 
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EHnswers to Correspondents. 
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each case stands for a vowel. Short oo as you suggest will 
sound more like English. 
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for candidates in Canada, has this year been awarded to placing of the voice. 


Jaroslav Bauer, a young coal-miner from Michel, British 
Columbia, who won honours in the advanced grade of violin- 
, Jaroslav Bauer was a pupil at the Calgary 
Conservatory of Music, where the local examinations of 


Mr. T. F. 


playing. 


the Associated Board were held early in June. 
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Dunhill, of the Royal College of Music, was the examiner. 
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ScHUMANN.—Most of Schumann’s songs are published by 
Messrs. Novello with English words. Apply for a list. 
The whole collection, edited by Madame Schumann, is 
published with German words by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 

A. C.—Con sordino means with the mute. It is often 
applied to stringed instruments and also to brass instruments. 
The tone becomes veiled, distant and mysterious when thus 
damped. 

Carpirr.—It is difficult to make positive statements as 
to early Welsh music. The article on that topic in ‘ Grove’s 
Dictionary,’ vol. v., will perhaps help you. 

C. F.—‘Grove’s Dictionary of Music’ (new edition) is 
published in five volumes at one guinea each by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 

W. S., BuRSLEM.—We regret we cannot trace the tune. 

Other answers are unavoidably held over, or have been 
given privately. 


CONTENTS. 
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C. Green one ese oe ose 
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Music: 
Eucharistic Hymn: ‘*O Panis dulcissime.” 
By Myles B. Foster 589 


FOUR Extra Supplements are given with this Number: 
1. Four-part Song: ‘Kitty of Coleraine. Arr. by 
C. Harford Lloyd. 
2. Portrait of Clara Schumann. 
3. Portraits of the Conductor and Associate-Conductors of 
The Imperial Choir. 
¢. Competition Festival Record. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
(First Post). 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


RNE, DR. T. A.—‘‘ Gentle Swain.” Air (with Violon- 
cello Obbligato). Arranged by WILLIAM H., 
CUMMINGS. 2s. 
—— ‘*Guardian Angels.” Recit. and Air. Arranged by 
WILLIAM H. CuMMINGs. Is. 6d. 
—— ‘O ravishing delight.” Recit. and Air. Arranged by 
WILLIAM H. CuMMINGs. Is. 6d. 
USTIN, ERNEST—“ The Vicar of Bray.” Variations 
for String Orchestra. Op. 35. Ist Violin, Is. 6d.; 
2nd Violin, 1s. 6d. ; Viola, 1s. ; Violoncello, 1s. ; Basso, ts, 
AIRSTOW, E. C.—‘‘ If the Lord had not helped me.” 
Anthem. (No. 979. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
ATH, HUBERT—‘ The heart of the night.” Four. 
part Song. (No. 1206. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
REWER, A. H.—‘‘ Summer Sports.” Suite for Chorus 
and Orchestra. Is. 6d. 
aot oat G. — Te Deum laudamus in E flat. 
(No. 842. Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 4d. 
Cc. A. — Four Settings of the Kyrie Eleison. 
2d. 
AVIES, H. WALFORD—‘“‘ God be in my head.” 
(Songs for Church and Home, No. 1.) 3d. 
—— ‘Blessed are the pure in heart.” (Songs for Church 
and Home, No. 2.) 3d. 
OBSON, HENRY—Te Deum laudamus in B fiat. 
3d. 
pees H.—Legende for the Organ. Is. 6d. 


LGAR, EDWARD—Lament my _ warriors”). 
Chorus from ‘‘Caractacus.” (No. 820. Novello’s 
Octavo Choruses.) 3d. 
=, A. J.—** Angels of God.” Hymn for St. Michael 
and All Angels. 2d. 
LETCHER, PERCY E. — “The Puritan Maid.” 
Song in D, for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 
OSTER, MYLES B.—‘‘O Panis dulcissime ” (O Thou 
ever sweetest Bread). Eucharistic Hymn. (No. 811. 
The Musical Times.) 14d. 
OODHART, A. M.—Soft Voluntary (based upon 
‘*Nearer, my God, to Thee”). (No. 20. Original 
Compositions for the Organ, by A. M. Goodhart.) _ Is. 
—— Adagio espressivo, in E flat. Violin Part, 6d. 
—— Fantasy in G. Violin Part, 6d. 
—— Soft Voluntary. Based upon the Melody of the Hymn 
‘** Nearer, my God, to Thee. Violin Part, 6d. 
ACKETT, HENRY—Compositions for the Organ :— 
No. 6. Allegro pomposo in D. Is. 6d. 
»» 7- Reverie in B flat. 1s. 6d. 
», 8. Romance in G. Is. 
ANDEL, G. F.—*‘ Ombra mai fi.” Air from ‘* Xerxes,” 
in E flat. For Contralto. 1s. 6d. 
H ARRISON, JULIUS—Harvest Cantata. Words only, 
5s. per 100. 
OLBROOKE, J.—‘‘ Dylan.” Op. 53. A Drama. 
Vocal Score, £2 2s. 
—— ‘The Requital.” Op. 29, No. 5. Song for Tenor. 2s. 
OLLINS, A.—Intermezzo. Arranged for Pianoforte 
Solo by the COMPOSER. 2s. 
LOYD, C. H.—An Eton Memorial March. Arranged 
for Military Band by DAN Goprrey. 7s. 6d. 
ACKENZIE, A. C.—‘ Midnight by the sea.” Op. 71, 
No. 2. Four-part Song. (No. 1198. Novello’s Part- 
Song Book.) 3d. 
—— “Qui vive!” Op. 71, No. 3. Four-part Song. 
(No. 1199. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
—— ‘A Song of love’s coming.” Op. 71. No. 4. | Four- 
part Song. (No. 1200. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
\ OASS, S. J. AND H. S.—‘‘ Sleep, loved one, sleep.” 
Funeral Hymn. 
ee REV. W. G.—Seven Hymns. 3d. 
ORTH, STAFFORD—“‘‘ In the morning.” Rhapsody 
i for Chorus and Orchestra. Is. 


peace. A. L.—Six Hymn Tunes. 2d. 


= JOHN—‘“‘Come to me, gentle sleep.” Op. 1, 
No. 3. Song, for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 

—— “Farewell.” Op. 1, No. 2. Song, for Contralto. 2s. 

CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 219, contains the 

_ following music in both Notations :—“ Twi ist ye, twine 


ye.” Two-part Song. ALFRED REDHEAD ; ** Scouts’ 
prepared ”). Unison Song. ERNEST 
NewTon. 14d. 

PEAIGHT, J.—‘‘I love thee.” Song. In F, for 


Soprano or Tenor; in D, for Contralto or Baritone. 
1s. 6d. each. 
SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 


BUCK, PERCY C.—‘‘The Blackbird’s Song.” For 
Id. 

HARRISON, JULIUS— Harvest Cantata. For 
Soprano (or Tenor) and Contralto (or Baritone) Soli 
and Chorus. 8d. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT. 
No. 1856. Hard by a crystal fountain. Madrigal, 
for S.S.A.T.T.B. THOMAS MORLEY 2d. 
», 1864. Lament (‘‘O, my warriors”). Chorus, 


from Caractacus” EbDWARDELGAR 14d, 
», 1869. The Miller’s Daughter. For s.s.a.a. 
J. BRAHMS Id. 
Now all the roses are blooming. 
For .. .. J. BRAHMS Id. 
1872. The mountains are ecold. For s.s.A.A. 
BRAHMS Id. 


1871. 


», 1873. The meadows of Wildbach. Part-Song, 
for S.S. A.A. J. BRAHMS 1d, 

»» 1876. A March night. ‘Part- Song, for s.s.A.A. 
. BRAHMS Id. 

» 1877. The glories of our blood and state. 


Chorus, for T.T.B.B. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 14d. 
R. — Tannhiauser’s Pilgrimage” (Intro- 
duction to Act III.). Arranged for Organ by 
A. HERBERT BREWER. (No. 12. Organ Transcriptions 
by A. HERBERT BREWER.) Is. 6d 
\ TESLEY, S. S.—‘‘ Lead me, Lord.” Vestry Prayer. 
On Card. (No. 844. Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) 1d. 
\ TILLIAMS, C. LEE—A Canadian Boat Song.  Part- 
Song, for A.T.B.B. (No. 502. Zhe Orpheus.) 1d. 
—— “Crossing the bar.” For s.a.7.B. (No. 1205. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 2d. 
—— ‘Crossing the bar.” For A.T.B.B. 
Orpheus.) 2d. 
—— ‘Dormi, Jesu.” 
The Orpheus.) 2d. 
—— ‘Faithless Sally Brown.” 
(No. 508. The Orpheus.) 
—— ‘**Mopsa.” Part-Song for T.T.B.B. 
Orpheus.) 2d. 
—— “Music.” Choral Song for s.A.T.B. (No. 1204. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 
— *O Lord my God.” Short Anthem. (No. 159. 
Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 
— “The Frog and the Crab.” Part-Song for A.T.B.B. 
(No. 507. The Orpheus.) 3d. 
— ‘The King shall rejoice.” Coronation Anthem. 
(No. 981. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 2d. 


(No. 506. Zhe 
Part-Song for A.T.T.B.B. (No. 505. 
Part-Song for A.T.B.B. 


(No. 503. Zhe 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued.) 
C. LEE.—Continued. 
— “The Lord’s Prayer.” For  $.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
(No. 976. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 


—— “There was a maid.” Part-Song for A.T.B.B. 
(No. 504. Zhe Orpheus.) 2d. 


— “Turn Thy face.” Short Anthem. (No. 158. 
Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 


— “Twilight.” Part-Song for  S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
(No. 1203. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 


OLSTENHOLME, W. — Four little Songs. 
1. Interrogation; 2. Adoration; 3. Love; 
4. A Folk-Song. 2s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ONVERSE, F. S.—‘‘The Sacrifice. Act I. $5 
(£1 Is.). 

EARNED, C.—Communion Service in E. 10 cents 
(4d.). 


\ ISS CLARA O. HARTEL, L.R.A.M., Professor 
4 of Pianoforte, is an experienced and successful COACH for all 
Music Exams., Practical and Theoretical, personally or by corre- 
spondence. Terms moderate. 22, Arundel Sq., v ; or, West-End Studio. 


HEORETICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES.—Higher Teachers’ Examinations. Special Tuition. 
Theory portions for all ‘‘ Local Examinations,” Trinity College, &c. 
¢ Any Gri By Post, £1 1s. ten lessons. James C, HAMILTon, 
r.C.L. 3, Albany Mansions, Glasgow. 


“PENORS and BASSES (Certificated Tonic Sol- 
faists) WANTED, as Members of the London Tonic Sol-fa 
Choir (Conductor: Dr. W. G. McNaught). Commencing October 3, 
Rehearsals (Mondays, at ? at St. Botolph’s Hall, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Apply, Hon. Sec., G. H. Powell, ‘ Monaghan,” Sunny Gardens, 
Hendon, N.W. 


ASS WANTED (not Baritone) for Essex Church, 
Kensington. Near Tube and Met. Stations. Duties light ; Salary 
£20a year. Apply, A. Joll, 37, Bark Place, Bayswater, W. 


WELL-KNOWN ORGANIST in the North ot 
England desires an efficient ARTICLED PUPIL as Sub- 
Organist. Every advantage Splendid organ, with electric blower. 
Premium required. M., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


IOLIN MISTRESS, for Government High School 

in Cape Colony. L.R.A.M. Salary, £110, resident. Passage 

paid. Apply to Education Secretary, South African Colonisation Society, 
23, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 5. W. 


HE ORGAN now in St. Michael’s Church (near 

Willesden Junction) for SALE, Great and Swell, 4 stops each ; 

Pedal, Bourdon; 3 couplers. Fine, bold church tone; “excellent 
condition. Apply, T. J. Hinde, 55, Harlesden Gardens, N. 


IPE ORGAN.—Suit small church or music-room. 
Spotted metal pipes; as new. Cost £150; price £65. Organist, 
23, Tomlin’s Grove, Bow, London. 


HE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO. will 
Exhibit their Pedals at the TRADES EXHIBITION, to be held 
at MACCLESFIELD, Serr. 13 to 23; at CHESTER, Serr. 27 to 
Ocr. 7; and at WARRINGTON, Oct. 11 to Oct. 21 
The Cheapest, Best, and Most Efficient Piano Pedal Attachment on 
the Market, possessing al! the latest improvement 
Write for full particulars to the MALKIN PA‘ r ENT PEDAL CO., 
Lichfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE MUSIC COPYING AGENCY, 
99, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every description of 
MUSIC COPYING, TRANSPOSITION, &c., 
undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers. 

ORCHESTRATION. — Composers’ Works artistically Scored for 

Orchestra by expert arrangers. Highest references and 

recommendations from well-known Musicians. 

Orchestral Scores and other MSS. Edited and Revised. 

Estimates given for Engraving. 


Telephone: 1663 City. 


Proprietors: 
Telegrams: Musicopag, London, 
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1871. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued.) 
C. LEE.—Continued. 
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PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ONVERSE, F. S.—‘‘The Sacrifice. Act I. $5 
(£1 Is.). 

EARNED, C.—Communion Service in E. 10 cents 
(4d.). 


\ ISS CLARA O. HARTEL, L.R.A.M., Professor 
4 of Pianoforte, is an experienced and successful COACH for all 
Music Exams., Practical and Theoretical, personally or by corre- 
spondence. Terms moderate. 22, Arundel Sq., v ; or, West-End Studio. 


HEORETICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES.—Higher Teachers’ Examinations. Special Tuition. 
Theory portions for all ‘‘ Local Examinations,” Trinity College, &c. 
¢ Any Gri By Post, £1 1s. ten lessons. James C, HAMILTon, 
r.C.L. 3, Albany Mansions, Glasgow. 
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Choir (Conductor: Dr. W. G. McNaught). Commencing October 3, 
Rehearsals (Mondays, at ? at St. Botolph’s Hall, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Apply, Hon. Sec., G. H. Powell, ‘ Monaghan,” Sunny Gardens, 
Hendon, N.W. 


ASS WANTED (not Baritone) for Essex Church, 
Kensington. Near Tube and Met. Stations. Duties light ; Salary 
£20a year. Apply, A. Joll, 37, Bark Place, Bayswater, W. 


WELL-KNOWN ORGANIST in the North ot 
England desires an efficient ARTICLED PUPIL as Sub- 
Organist. Every advantage Splendid organ, with electric blower. 
Premium required. M., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


IOLIN MISTRESS, for Government High School 

in Cape Colony. L.R.A.M. Salary, £110, resident. Passage 

paid. Apply to Education Secretary, South African Colonisation Society, 
23, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 5. W. 


HE ORGAN now in St. Michael’s Church (near 

Willesden Junction) for SALE, Great and Swell, 4 stops each ; 

Pedal, Bourdon; 3 couplers. Fine, bold church tone; “excellent 
condition. Apply, T. J. Hinde, 55, Harlesden Gardens, N. 


IPE ORGAN.—Suit small church or music-room. 
Spotted metal pipes; as new. Cost £150; price £65. Organist, 
23, Tomlin’s Grove, Bow, London. 


HE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO. will 
Exhibit their Pedals at the TRADES EXHIBITION, to be held 
at MACCLESFIELD, Serr. 13 to 23; at CHESTER, Serr. 27 to 
Ocr. 7; and at WARRINGTON, Oct. 11 to Oct. 21 
The Cheapest, Best, and Most Efficient Piano Pedal Attachment on 
the Market, possessing al! the latest improvement 
Write for full particulars to the MALKIN PA‘ r ENT PEDAL CO., 
Lichfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE MUSIC COPYING AGENCY, 
99, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every description of 
MUSIC COPYING, TRANSPOSITION, &c., 
undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers. 

ORCHESTRATION. — Composers’ Works artistically Scored for 

Orchestra by expert arrangers. Highest references and 

recommendations from well-known Musicians. 

Orchestral Scores and other MSS. Edited and Revised. 

Estimates given for Engraving. 


Telephone: 1663 City. 


Proprietors: 
Telegrams: Musicopag, London, 


STRONG & DARE. 


602 THE MUSICAL 1, 
JIPE ORGANS. — Two-manual, 20 stops, £165 
I (or Payment One, Two, or Three Years lisse ais ORGAN 


Also, 2 One-manual Organs, £25 and £35. Photo, Six Stamps. 
Really good instruments, M. Stoneham, 52, Hazlewood Crescent, 


Westbou rne e Ps ark Station, L ondon, . (Appointments preferred. ) 


ASY COMMU NION SERVICE in D._ By 
FRANK ApLam (including Introit, Offertorium, Agnus Dei, and 
Benedictus). Price 6d.—Novetto & Co,, Wardour Street, London. 
This service is written on the same lines, 


and contains all the features 
which have made the composer's famous Service in F so extremely 


popular. SIMPLE COMMUNION SERVICE in G. By Frank 
Aptam. For Choir and Congregation. Price 4d.—Novetto & Co. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


No. 

1 7. Concert Rondo. 

2. 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 
3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
4. Bridal March, 10. Intermezzo in D flat. 
5. Communion. 11. Spring Song. 

6. 12. Triumphal March. 


Allegretto grazioso. 
Andante in D. 


. Concert Overture in C minor. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ORGAN 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


London: 


BY 
GEORGE J. BENNETT, 
Mus. Doc. ; Organist of Lincoln Cathedral. 
1. INTRODUCTION MELODRAMA.~+(“Tue Dream d. 
oF JuBaL”) .. A.C. MACKENZIE 1 6 


2. PRELUDE.—“ = ..WAGNER 1 o 
3. ANDANTINO.—(Symrnony, No. 4, 1x F MINOR) 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 2 o 
4. SLOW MOVEMENT. Concertortn Briat 
MINOR) . ce ee TSCHAIKOWSKY 1 6 
s. CORONATION MARCH, TSCHAIKOWSKY 2 o 


6. THREE MINUETS. in C, G MINOR, AND 
E Fiat) ae - MOZART 2 o 


MINUET.—{Sonarta in E ‘Op. 31, iii.) 
BEETHOVEN 


8. PRELUDE.—(“ Cotompa ") A.C. MACKENZIE 1 6 
9. FINALE (“O may we once aGain”}—“Brest Pair oF 


~ 
° 


Sirens” C. H. H. PARRY 1 o 
. NOTTURNO,—“ A Mipsummer Nicut’'s Dream” 
MENDELSSOHN 1 6 


(To be continued.) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
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. FINALE rrom SYMPHONY .. 
. ADORAMUS TE 


. INTERMEZZO (“Tue Birps” 


. ANDANTE (Pranororte SonaTA IN Op.. 1) 


. ANDANTE (PIaAnororte Sonata IN MINOR, 
J. BR 


. HUMORESKE (Op. 10, No. 2) .. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


EDITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


OVERTURE (“‘Manrrep”) .. 
Arranged by Joun E, West .. 

INTERMEZZO (“Tue Rose or Suanon ") 

A.C. 


Arranged by Joun E. West .. 
WHIMS (“Gritten,” from 
SCHUMANN 
Arranged by Joun E. West .. 
ANDANTE Concerto).. 
Arranged by W. A. C, CRUICKSHANK . 
SYMPHONY B minor (THe 
MoveEMENT) .. 
Arranged by W. A. “C. CRUICKSHANK... 
BERCEUSE CANZONETTA (Op. 20, Nos. 8 and 
CESAR CUI 


"-MENDELSSOH N 


Arranged by Percy E, FLercHer. 
SCHERZO RUSTIQUE (Op. 20, No. an 
Arranged by Percy E. FLETCHER... 


‘CESAR CUI 


NACHTSTUCK (Op. 23, No. a SCHUMANN 
Arranged by A. B. PLant 
MOMENT MUSICAL F minor ‘SCHUBERT 


(Op. 94, No. 3) 
Arranged by A. B. PLAnt 
FANTASIA anp FUGUE MINOR C, E. “BACH 
Arranged by Jonn E. West... 
PRELUDE ro PART IL. (“Tue ES 
EDWARD ELGAR 
Arranged by G. R. 
BEETHOVEN 
Arranged by A. B. Plant 
HUGH BLAIR 
Arranged by Hucu Brair 
OF 
Cc. 
Arranged by W. G. Atcock 
BRIDAL MARCH AND FINALE. OF 
ARISTOPHANES) . H. H. PARRY 
Arranged by W. G. Au cock P 


Arranged by Joun E, West J. BRAHMS 


5) 
Arranged by Joun E. West ‘AIMS 


. MODERATO anv CANZONA (Cwelve of Three 


Parts, No. VI. ) PURCELL 


Arranged by Joun Putt EIN 


18. “TSCHAIKOVSKY 
Arranged by HEALEY WILLAN .. ee ee oe oe 
19. ABEND-TRAUMEREI (Op. 19, No. 1) 
TSCHAIKOVSKY 
Arranged by HeaLtey WILLAN 
20. HERBSTLIED (Op. 37, No. 10) “TSCH. AIKOVSKY 
Arranged by HEALEY WILLAN sts 
21. MARCH wn E recat (Op. 67, No. 4) SCHUMANN 
Arranged by HEALEY WILLAN ad os oe 
22. INTERMEZZO (“‘Seeptime Harvest”) 
Arranged by Joun E, West JOHN E. WEST 
23. FANTASIA in C .. WILLIAM BYRD 
Arranged by Joun E. Bortanp 
24. ANDANTE CANTABILE (Quartet in D, Op. - 
Arranged by G. R. Sinciair TSC AIKOVSKY 
25, AUTUMN _.. JAMES LYON 
Arranged by JAMES ‘Lyon wa 
26. ADAGIO (Sympnony, Op. 55) EDWARD ELGAR 
Arranged by Ivor ATKINS 
27. SCHERZO D minor .. ‘EATON FANING 
Arranged by C. W. Pearce... 
28. THEMES From Symp — r, Op. 55 (First Movement) 
Arranged by Joun E, EDWARD ELGAR 
9. SOLEMN MELODY H. WALFORD DAVIES 
Arranged by H. WaLrorp Davies .. 
30. ELEGY.. EDW. ARD ELGAR 
Arranged by Joun E. West 
31. CONTRASTS (Tue Gavotte, A.v. 
ELGAR 
by Matruew Kincston 
32. AUBA ANTON STRELEZKI 
33» ROMANCE (Op. 42, No. 2). oe oe A. ARENSKY 


Arranged by Joun E. West .. ee oe 
(To be continued.) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—SepremBer 1, 1gro. 603 


~ MORRIS DANCE TUNES 


COLLECTED FROM TRADITIONAL SOURCES 


AND ARRANGED 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


SIX SETS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


Ser IV. 
t MORRIS ON, or HEY DIDDLE DIS, 
2. JOCKIE TO THE FAIR. 
OLD MOTHER OXFORD 
4. OLD WOMAN TOSSED UP IN A BLANKET. 
5 
6. 


Ser I. | 
BEAN SETTING (Stick Dance). 
LAUDNUM BUNCHES (Corner Dance). | 
COUNTRY GARDENS (Handkerchief Dance). 
CONSTANT BILLY (Stick Dance). | 
TRUNKLES (Corner Dance). | 5» 
MORRIS OFF. | & 


BACCA PIPES JIG. 
PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 


Ser V. 
FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (Handkerchief Dance), 
THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance), 


THE MAID OF THE M!LL (Handkerchief Dance). 
Alternative Version, 


Ser Il. 
1. RIGS O’ MARLOW (Stick Dance). 
2 BLUFF KING HALL (Handkerchief Dance). 
3 HOW D'YE DO (Corner Dance). 
4 SHEPHERD'S HEY (Stick or Hand-clapping Dance), 
5. 
6. 


BOBBING JOE (Handkerchief Dance). 

SHEPHERD'S HEY (Handkerchief Dance). 2nd Version. 
GLORISHEARS (Handkerchief Dance). 

THE GALLANT HUSSAR (Handkerchief Dance), 
LEAP-FROG (Handkerchief Dance). 


PY PLT? FPF 


. BLUE-EYED STRANGER (Handkerchief Dance). 
MORRIS OFF. 


Ser VI. 
SHOOTING (Stick Dance). 
BRIGHTON CAMP (Handkerchief Dance). 
GREEN GARTERS (Handkerchief Dance). 
PRINCESS ROYAL (Jig). 
LUMPS OF PLUM PUDDING (Jig). 
THE FOOL'S DANCE (Jig). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS DANCE (Handkerchief Dance). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS REEL (Handkerchief Dance). 


Ser IIL 
. MORRIS ON, or HEY DIDDLE DIs. 
. HUNTING THE SQUIRREL (Stick Dance). 
. GETTING UPSTAIRS (Handkerchief Dance). 
DOUBLE SET BACK (Handkerchief Dance). 
. HASTE TO THE WEDDING (Handkerchief Dance), 
.» RODNEY (Stick Dance). 
» PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA :— 
Set 1. String Parts, 4s. ; Flute and Clarinet, Is. each. 
Set 2. String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; Flute and Clarinet, 6d. each. 


SPY Po 


THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING with a pescription or DANCES 
AS PERFORMED BY THE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C, MACILWAINE. 


Part I.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. and II. 
PART II.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
ParT III.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets V. and VI. 


PRICE, PAPER COVERS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 
CLOTH, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeEb. 
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FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (Handkerchief Dance), 
THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance), 


THE MAID OF THE M!LL (Handkerchief Dance). 
Alternative Version, 


Ser Il. 
1. RIGS O’ MARLOW (Stick Dance). 
2 BLUFF KING HALL (Handkerchief Dance). 
3 HOW D'YE DO (Corner Dance). 
4 SHEPHERD'S HEY (Stick or Hand-clapping Dance), 
5. 
6. 


BOBBING JOE (Handkerchief Dance). 

SHEPHERD'S HEY (Handkerchief Dance). 2nd Version. 
GLORISHEARS (Handkerchief Dance). 

THE GALLANT HUSSAR (Handkerchief Dance), 
LEAP-FROG (Handkerchief Dance). 


PY PLT? FPF 


. BLUE-EYED STRANGER (Handkerchief Dance). 
MORRIS OFF. 


Ser VI. 
SHOOTING (Stick Dance). 
BRIGHTON CAMP (Handkerchief Dance). 
GREEN GARTERS (Handkerchief Dance). 
PRINCESS ROYAL (Jig). 
LUMPS OF PLUM PUDDING (Jig). 
THE FOOL'S DANCE (Jig). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS DANCE (Handkerchief Dance). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS REEL (Handkerchief Dance). 


Ser IIL 
. MORRIS ON, or HEY DIDDLE DIs. 
. HUNTING THE SQUIRREL (Stick Dance). 
. GETTING UPSTAIRS (Handkerchief Dance). 
DOUBLE SET BACK (Handkerchief Dance). 
. HASTE TO THE WEDDING (Handkerchief Dance), 
.» RODNEY (Stick Dance). 
» PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA :— 
Set 1. String Parts, 4s. ; Flute and Clarinet, Is. each. 
Set 2. String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; Flute and Clarinet, 6d. each. 


SPY Po 


THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING with a pescription or DANCES 
AS PERFORMED BY THE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C, MACILWAINE. 


Part I.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. and II. 
PART II.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
ParT III.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets V. and VI. 


PRICE, PAPER COVERS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 
CLOTH, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeEb. 
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REDUCED PRICE, TWELVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, CLOTH GILT. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN 


AS A MAN AND MUSICIAN 


FREDERICK NIECKS 


WITH A PORTRAIT ETCHED BY H. R. 


ROBERTSON, AND FACSIMILES OF THE 


COMPOSER’S MS. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 


My guiding principle has been to place before the reader the facts collected by me as well as the conclusions at 
which I arrived. This will enable him to see the subject in all its bearings, with all its pros and cons, and to draw his 


own conclusions, should mine not obtain his approval. 


My researches had for their object the whole life of Chopin and his historical, political, artistical, social, and personal 
surroundings, but they were chiefly directed to the least known and most interesting period of his career—his life in France, 


and his visits to Germany and Great Britain. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SEVENTH AND Revisep Epition. 


A HANDBOOK 


OF 


EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


CONTAINING 
600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
BY 


ERNEST A. DICKS, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

Through the kindness of Dr. E. H. Turpin the seventh edition of the 
Handbook of Examinations in Music includes the latest type of Papers 
set by Trinity College of Music, London, in their scheme of Local 
Examinations in Musical Knowledge. 

The work will also be found to have been considerably enlarged by 
the addition of fifty specimen questions, with answers. They have been 
designed for the most part after the manner of those set in the Theory 
Paper for the L.R.A.M. Diploma, and also that required by candidates 
for the Higher Practical Examinations held by Trinity College of 
Music, London. The author earnestly hopes that these additions will 
considerably enhance the value of the Handbook, and render it 
increasingly helpful to students. 


E. A. D. 


Price, cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE QUESTIONS (separately), 
Price One Shilling. 


London: anp Company, Limited. | 


| A VALUABLE BooK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 
In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time 


|to time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to 


myself, as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my 
pupils to understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their 
comprehension of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, 
at the same time leading them to perceive the most practical means 
of overcoming them, and thus accelerating their general rate of 
progress. 

These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and _ intellectual 
sides of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 


| Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 


the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be mere aptly designated the means 
of expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety and gradation of tone, 
the use of the pedals, et cetera. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, Crorn, Girt, Five SHILLINGs. 


London: NovELLto anp Company, Limited. 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God . Gibbons 14d. 
*Angel spirits ever blessed (Hy: mn to the Trinity, No. 3 
P. Tehaikov sky od. 

Ascribe unto the Lord .. S.S. Wesley 4d. 
Behold, God is great an . E. W. Naylor 4d. 
Beloved, if God so loved us J. Barnb te 
Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 1 

Be ye all of one mind Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hyn mn to the Trinity). 
*Blessed is the man 

Blessing and glory 
*Blessing, glory 

Come, ye children. . 
*God came from Teman .. 
*God so loved the world .. om 

Grant, O Lord Mozart 1 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J. T. Field ad. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . G. C. Martin 4d. 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. i in Key of A 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. ri in Key of A flat 
*Holy, holy, holy .. 

Holy, Lord God Aimighty 
*How ‘goodly are Thy tents 


John Goss 4d. 
Bach 


Josiah Booth 3d. 
C. Steggall 4d. 


F. Hiller 1 


Thomas Bateson 4d. 


ae ee ve F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 14d. 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) -; P. Tchaikovsky 1 
*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky ad. 
Iam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 3d. 
*l am Alpha and Omega .. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ae Varley —_ 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! .. a Blow 6d 
I know that Lord is great 


J. Stainer 


I saw the Lor q 
I will magnity ‘ ° J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 4d. 


A. Sullivan 14d. 


*I will sing of Thy power os 
3d. 


I will sing unto the Lord 


*Inhumblefaith .. .. G. ¢ iid. 
*In Jewry is God known .. ‘ ee “J et hitfeld 14d. 
In sweet consent .. ae - ee H. Thorne 3d. 


Vasey Roberts 3d. 
J. 4d. 
E. Elgar 3d. 


In the fear of the Lord 
Let the peace of God 
*Light of the world ‘ 
*Lord of all power and might ae 6 William Mason 14d. 
Lord of all power and might one s voices) om J. Barnby 2d. 
*Lord, we pray Thee .. J. Varley Roberts 14d. 
O Father blest ° . Barnby 3d. 
O joyful Light B. Tours 4d. 

Lord, my trust .. King Hall 14d. 
*O taste and see John Goss 3d. 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 14d. 

O taste and see A. H. Mann 3d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ‘ Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord . .. Arnold D, Culley 14d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. os “s we Spohr ad. 
Rejoice in the Lord ° G. C. Martin 6d. 
*See what love hath the Father .. Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing to the Lord .. Mendelssohn 8d. 
*Stand up and bless John Goss 4d. 
Teach me Thy way W. H. Gladstone 14d. 
*The Lord hath mindful S. S. Wesley 3d. 
*The Lord is my Shepherd ae GA, 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd ee _ ee Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 14d. 
“We give Thee thanks pea G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with our ears .. H. Aldrich 1s. 
tsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


t24a Almighty God, Who hast geen H. Elliot Button 1d. 
tab Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 1d. 
*7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 14d. 
22 O God, Who hast A. R. Gaul ad. 
69 Teach me Thy way . ‘ a Frank L. Moir 3d. 
124¢ We humbly beseech Thee . “ H. Elliot Button 1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limurep. 


P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
Boyce 14d. 
6d 


Matthew Kingston 


F. Hiller 
Crotch 3d. 


J. Stainer 14d. 


F. 14d. 
6d. 


COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 


ORGAN MUSIC, 


Twelve Short Easy Pieces 2s. od, 
Do. Second Set 2s. 6d. 
Andantino in G flat 1s. 6d. 
Largo in E flat os os oe oe 1s. od, 
Minuetto in D 1s. 6d. 
Three Short Pieces: No. 1. => arghetto i in A flat; .s “Allegretto 
in A major ; 3. Andante in F major. In One Book .. 2s. od, 
Two Short Pieces ; in F Pastorale 
in A major as 1s. 6d. 
Ave Maria .. 1s. 6d. 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum in G (Four Voices) .. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinG .. os oe gd. 
Do. do. inD.. ee oe gd. 
Do. do. in E flat 
Communion Service in G for Men's Voices .. gd. 
Amen. OnCard .. o 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. Four Voices (Harvest) .. gt 
Do. Tonic Sol-fa_ .. — 
O clap your hands (Harvest) . 
Do. do. Tonic Sol- fa ae od. 
I was glad (Festival) 
Do. Tonic ‘Sol-fa.. es oe os ae ad. 
Harvest Hymn, ‘ ‘Sing to the Lord” .. ee ee ad, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

** Good, effective, easy, and dignified." — Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 

“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority | hed 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”. 
Musical News, September 2 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Staff Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa, 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest... +s os os 3d. ad, 
While the earth remaineth a pe oe ae 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord on - _ 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Or, separately 
Te Deum .. os 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia oe oe ad. 2d. 
Jubilate .. es oe 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Cunmaden os ee 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ue - 2d. ad. 
Amen ditto oe os oe 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2d. 
Service in CHANT Form (No.1)... 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. a on 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion ee ea 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis os es 3d. 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat oe 3d. ad, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (qutty Unison) .. 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. 3d. ad, 


ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 1/6 1/- 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER. = Congregational Setting, 
by RicHarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). Price 1 
London: THe Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
“ Judas,” “ Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s. each book. 
Lundon: Nove.to Company, Limited. 
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HE LORD’S PRAYER. = Congregational Setting, 
by RicHarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). Price 1 
London: THe Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
“ Judas,” “ Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s. each book. 
Lundon: Nove.to Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST ANTHEMS) parvest CANTATA 


Just Pusiisuen. FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO 


WHATE'ER THE BLOSSOMED SPRING (OR BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
RECITATIVE, TERZETTA, AND CHORUS 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
COMPOSED BY 
J. HAYDN. THE MUSIC BY 
The Words adapted for use as a Harvest Anthem. J U 3 U S H A RRI SON. 
Price Threepence. ; 
Prick One SHILLING. 
RECENTLY PuBLisHED, Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 
IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE 
THAN KS London: NovELLo ANp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSED BY 


A 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. H A RV ES i EF ES $ I VA 8 . 


BOOK 
GI\ E EAR, O YE HEAVENS CONTAINING TALLIS’S PRECES AND RESPONSES, THE 


CANTICLES AND SPECIAL PSALMS 


COMPOSED BY 


: W. G. ALCOCK. POINTED FOR CHANTING pombe NEW AND APPROPRIATE 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. SIR J. BARNBY, MYLES B. FOSTER, 


SIR A. C. MACKENZIE, SIR J. STAINER, 


AND OTHERS, 


WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH TOGETHER WITH 
FOUR NEW HYMN TUNES 


HERBERT W. WAREING. COMPOSED EXPRESSLY BY 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. SIR J. BARNBY, SIR ts STAINER, 
AND 


JOHN E. WEST. 
UNTO THEE, 0 GOD, DO WE GIVE Demy 8vo, Price Sixpence. Toxic Soi-Fa, Price SixPrence. 
THANKS 


JOHN E. WEST. ORGAN MUSIC 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. FOR 


HARVEST FESTIVALS 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSED BY 


BRUCE STEANE. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 
No. L 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. I. Pastorale i inF . Alfred Hollins. 
lovely peace, from Judas Maccabaeus Handel. 
SE N “Come, ye thankful a. come.” Variations on Elvey’s tune 
A SELECTION OF “St. George” .. * .. F. Cunningham Woods. 
O N E H U N D R E D TUN ES 4 on Schulz’s -tune, We 
Id 
COMPOSED BY 5. Thanksgiving at Marvest- sine, from ° ‘Ruth” os F. H. Cowen. 
OS I A H BOOT H 6. Fantasia on Barnby’s Anthem “‘O Lord, how manifold ” 
J John E. West. 
i Including: ‘‘Commonweattu,” Hoty War,” “ Penzet. Price One Shilling. 
J Exce.sior,” ‘“BRACONDALE,” “BAYNARD,” 
ENMORE EMEMBRANCE,” “ Have cock,” “‘ Devoti : imi 
ETC., and forty-five others hitherto unpublished, vital London: Nova.to axp Company, Limited. 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS. ust Published. 

: ASS OF ST. CHAD (English Words). Soprano, 
Corn, ss. 6d. net ; Leatuse, 38. 6d. net. and Baritone Soli, and Chorus. Composed by Henry 
‘ooLe, A.R.C.O. Px t. 

London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd., Sung at Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


3 and 3? Paternoster Row, E. London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. ; Words only, ros. per 100; String Parts, price gs. ; 
Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


HARVEST-TIDE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAW OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 


BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words, ss. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. 
Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the 
Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 


BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. | 
ords, 5S. per roo. | 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
WitTH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HENRY KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS, 

Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two 
Words, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Orchestral Parts can be hired, 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price One Shilling and 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HYMNS, Etc. 


TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 
Selected from THz Hymnary 
Price One Penny. 


NOW AUTUMN STREWS ON EV’RY 


PLAIN 
Harvest Hymn sy ELIZABETH STIRLING. 
Price Three-Halfpence. 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. 


SOWING AND REAPING 
Harvest Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Twopence. Words only, 1s. per 100, 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo. 


A HARVEST HYMN OF’ PRAISE | 
By J. H. MAUNDER. 

Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. | 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, | 


THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 


MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 


Harvest Caror sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
Price Twopence. 


HE THAT SOWETH 
SENTENCE (WITH ProcessionAL Hymn) 
By WARWICK JORDAN. 

Price Threepence. 


O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
AND SEA 


By J. BARNBY. 
On Card, Price One Penny. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING MARCH 
By J. B. CALKIN. 
For the Organ. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List) 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee J. Barnby and J . Kent, oh 
All Thy works praise Thee... 4. H. Thorne 

*All Thy works shall praise Thee George H. Ely 

*Angel voices, ever singing as E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringe eth forth her ‘bud ‘A. Herbert Brewer 

*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 

*Behold, I have given you every herb Cuthbert Harris 

*Bless the Lord thy God .. es _- Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord ‘ Oliver King 
Blessed be the Name of God C Two- -part) «. G. A. Macfarren 

*Blessed be the Name of the Lord ° ee .. H. Gadsby 

*Blessed be Thou, Lord God J. Kent 

*Break forth into joy : Oliver King 

*Come, ye thankful pec ople, come “Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy es és is F. Brandeis 

*Father of mercies, God of love .. i“. E,W est 

*Father of mercies, God of love .. 

*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice.. 

*Fear not, O land ° 
Fear not, O land .. Ww arwick Jordan 

*Give ear, O ye heavens .. ae os ee Alcock 

*God be merciful untous .. Joho. E. West 

*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G."A. Macfarren 

*Great and marvellous are Thy works .. F. Bridge 

*Great is our Lord .. os Myles B. Foster 

*Great is the Lord. Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 

*Great is the Lord . on Arthur ba a archant 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy children es ° e H. Bell 

*Hearken unto this es . H. Ellice Button 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 

*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W areing 

*Honour the Lord with thy substance . ° oe . Stainer 

*How excellent is Thy loving -kindness oe 4. Cowen 

looked, and behold a white cloud He Willan 

*I will alway give thanks. . . J. Baptiste Calkin 

*I will extol Thee .. C. M. Hudson 

*I will feed my flock ne os . oe J. F. Bridge 
I will give thanks unto Thee . E, J. Hopkins 

*I will give thanks unto Thee... ne we J. sarnby 

*I will give you rain in due season ° H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord W. A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee . B, Calkin and Oliver King, each 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 

*I will magnify Thee Arthur W March ant 

*I will open rivers in high pl: ACES . Edgar Pettman 
I will sing anewsong .. P. Armes 

*In the day shalt thou make Herbert W. Wareing 

*Is it not wheat harvest to-day ? oe Thomas Adams 

*It is a good thing to give tha anks Thomas Adams 
in harvest sruce Steane 
et the people praise Thee, O God . A. R. Gaul 

*Let us now fear the Lord our God “John E. West 

*Lo! summer comes again J. Stainer 

*Look on the fields. . “Charles M acpherson 

*Look upon the rainbow .. -» Thomas Adams 

*Lord of the harvest } Barnby 
Lord of the rich and golden grain (Harvest Hymn), F. Tozer 
Man goeth forth .. Arthur Carnall 

*My mouth shall speak the praise John E. West 
My soul, O praise the Lord Thy God.. ‘ S. Bach 

*O be} joyful in God “John E. West 

*O be joyful in the L ord . .. A. R. Gaul 

*O come, let us sing to the Lord B. Tours 

*O give thanks . :. V. Hall and Bruce Steane, each 

*O give thanks E. A. Sydenham 

*O God, my soul thirsteth — as F. R. Greenish 

*O God, who is like unto Thee .. .. Myles B. Foster 

*O how great is Thy goodness .. = .. Thomas Adams 

*O how plentiful is Thy goodness ee T. M. Pattison 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works es . Barnby 

*O Lord, how manifold are works “A. Macfarren 
O lovely peace F. Handel 

*O praise God in His holiness - Hugh Blair at W eldon, ea. 

*O praise God in His holiness T. Trimnell 
O praise the Lord. ee ee ee Mozart 

*O praise the Lord of Heaven .. J. Goss 
O pray for the peace of Jerusalem Dr. B. Rogers 


H. Elliot Button 
. C. Bridge 
A.W. Ketélbey 


. Ferris Tozer 


Behold, I have given “a 
Be joyful in God _ .. 

Be strong, all ye people 
Bring unto the Lord 
Every good gift A. W. Ketélbey 
Faithful is our God ee oe John Francis — 
Fear not, O land .. - on F. C. Maker 
Great is our Lord .. es es oe Arthur Page 
Great is the Lord .. es os “ F. N. Lohr 
Harvest Hymn . Turle Lee 
If ye walk in My statutes. F. R. Rickman 
One soweth, another  reapeth F. C., Maker 
O praise God Cuthbert Harris 
O praise the Lord . Alfred Redhead 
Oo sing unto God Arthur Page 
O sing unto the Lord Ferris Tozer 


| *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 


| *Praise ye the Lord for His eum “ 
| *Praised be the Lord ° 


O sing unto the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank 
*O taste and see... ee oe ee ee Goss 
*O taste and see A. S. Sullivan 
*O that men would praise the Lord ohn B. McEwen 
*O that men would praise the Lord WV. Wolstenholme 

Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma Mundella 
*O worship the King ee . V 
*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. 

*Praise, O praise our God and King 

Praise, O praise our God and King B. Luard- Selby 
*Praise our God, ye people oe ee ~ E. V. Hall 
*Praise the Lord es es es George J. Elvey 

Praise the Lord .. es Julius Jenedict 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem os V. H. Bliss 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem Ns V. Hall and W. H: ayes, ea. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem . J. H. Maunder 

J. Scott 

H. Lahee 

J. W. Elliott 
John E. West 
Myles B. Foster 
G. Garrett 

ee C. Steggall 

Praised be the Lord daily se ave - T. Ebdon 
*Praised be the daily C. Harford Lloyd 
*Rejoice in the Lord os és 3. Tours 

Rejoice, O ye righteous . at Rheinberger 

*Sing praises to God . W. Wareing 


*Praise the Lord, O my soul 
Praise the Lord, O my soul... 

*Praise to God, immortal praise 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God 


| *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving vs ws J. Barnby 


| *Sing,we merrily 


*The earth is the Lord's .. 


| *The eyes of all wait upon Thee 


: | *The vineyard of the Lord 


| *There shall be an heap of corn . 


| *Thou visitest the earth 


Z | *Unto Thee, O God 


. | *While the earth remaineth 


THE _LUTE ” SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Cuthbert Harris 

E. A. Sydenham 

F. A. W. Docker 

E. V. Hall 

Alfred Hollins 

J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 
oe George J. Elv ey 
Myles B. Foster 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee ee .. Thomas Adams 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee A. R. Gaul 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee -_ O. Gibbons 
The fostering earth, the genial showers ° J. L. Hopkins 
*The glory of I ebanon ; Herbert H. Wareing 
*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (w ords, 1/6 mg 100) Barnby 
*The joy of the Lord 1s your strength . ugh Blair 
The Lord hath been mindful of us - E. T. Chipp 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us “ S. S. Wesley 
*The Lord hath done great things a H. Smart 
*The Lord is loving unto every man .. os G, Garrett 
The Lord is loving unto every man A. W. Batson 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 
The Parable of the Harvest... ‘ . Frank J. Sawyer 
Herbert W. W areing 
*The woods and every sweetsmelling tree... John E. West 
a .. Cuthbert Harris 

Ferris Tozer 


*Sing unto the Lord 
*Sing unto the Lord 


*Sing we merrily 


The earth is the Lord's . 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee 


*There shall be an heap of corn . 
Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone 

*Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. an. Booth 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion... E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion .. _ B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion + We bg yo 
Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest . . H. Cowen 

Thou visitest the earth *J. santa and ae Baptiste akin, each 

*Thou visitest the earth .. . H. Callcott 
*Thou visitest the earth “i. W. Elliott 
M. Greene 

Thomas Adams 

.. _C. Lee Williams 
. W. Wolstenholme 

*Unto T hee, O God, do we give thanks. John E, West 
*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 
Whate’'er the blossomed oe Haydn 

*While the earth remaineth Alfred R. Gaul 
While the earth remaineth C. Swinnerton Heap 

B. Tours 

H. W. Wareing 

C. Lee Williams 
J. Stainer 


*Thrust in thy sickle and iad 
To Thee, O Lord .. 


*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth . 
*Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, S.S.Ae ) i 
| *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) . . Stainer 
| *Ye shall go out with joy . Barnby 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


O sing unto the Lord Turle Lee 
O sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
O worship the Lord Michael Watson 
Praise the Lord .. oe F. C. Maker 
Praise the Lord _.. Wm. Smallwood 
Praise the Lord, O my soul oe .. Michael Watson 
Praise the Lord, O my scul Wm. Smallwood 
Sing, O ye Heav'ns W.A. C. Cruickshank 
Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. J. Barnby 
Sing unto God ne es F. Bevan 
Sing we merril unto God ‘ .. Cuthbert Harris 
Sing ye to the se Ww. Marchant 
The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker 
Thou crownest the year .. oe F. C. Maker 
Unto Thee, O God Michael Watson 
While the earth remaineth ee F. N. Baxter 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to gd. each. 
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NOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List) 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee J. Barnby and J . Kent, oh 
All Thy works praise Thee... 4. H. Thorne 

*All Thy works shall praise Thee George H. Ely 

*Angel voices, ever singing as E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringe eth forth her ‘bud ‘A. Herbert Brewer 

*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 

*Behold, I have given you every herb Cuthbert Harris 

*Bless the Lord thy God .. es _- Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord ‘ Oliver King 
Blessed be the Name of God C Two- -part) «. G. A. Macfarren 

*Blessed be the Name of the Lord ° ee .. H. Gadsby 

*Blessed be Thou, Lord God J. Kent 

*Break forth into joy : Oliver King 

*Come, ye thankful pec ople, come “Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy es és is F. Brandeis 

*Father of mercies, God of love .. i“. E,W est 

*Father of mercies, God of love .. 

*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice.. 

*Fear not, O land ° 
Fear not, O land .. Ww arwick Jordan 

*Give ear, O ye heavens .. ae os ee Alcock 

*God be merciful untous .. Joho. E. West 

*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G."A. Macfarren 

*Great and marvellous are Thy works .. F. Bridge 

*Great is our Lord .. os Myles B. Foster 

*Great is the Lord. Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 

*Great is the Lord . on Arthur ba a archant 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy children es ° e H. Bell 

*Hearken unto this es . H. Ellice Button 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 

*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W areing 

*Honour the Lord with thy substance . ° oe . Stainer 

*How excellent is Thy loving -kindness oe 4. Cowen 

looked, and behold a white cloud He Willan 

*I will alway give thanks. . . J. Baptiste Calkin 

*I will extol Thee .. C. M. Hudson 

*I will feed my flock ne os . oe J. F. Bridge 
I will give thanks unto Thee . E, J. Hopkins 

*I will give thanks unto Thee... ne we J. sarnby 

*I will give you rain in due season ° H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord W. A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee . B, Calkin and Oliver King, each 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 

*I will magnify Thee Arthur W March ant 

*I will open rivers in high pl: ACES . Edgar Pettman 
I will sing anewsong .. P. Armes 

*In the day shalt thou make Herbert W. Wareing 

*Is it not wheat harvest to-day ? oe Thomas Adams 

*It is a good thing to give tha anks Thomas Adams 
in harvest sruce Steane 
et the people praise Thee, O God . A. R. Gaul 

*Let us now fear the Lord our God “John E. West 

*Lo! summer comes again J. Stainer 

*Look on the fields. . “Charles M acpherson 

*Look upon the rainbow .. -» Thomas Adams 

*Lord of the harvest } Barnby 
Lord of the rich and golden grain (Harvest Hymn), F. Tozer 
Man goeth forth .. Arthur Carnall 

*My mouth shall speak the praise John E. West 
My soul, O praise the Lord Thy God.. ‘ S. Bach 

*O be} joyful in God “John E. West 

*O be joyful in the L ord . .. A. R. Gaul 

*O come, let us sing to the Lord B. Tours 

*O give thanks . :. V. Hall and Bruce Steane, each 

*O give thanks E. A. Sydenham 

*O God, my soul thirsteth — as F. R. Greenish 

*O God, who is like unto Thee .. .. Myles B. Foster 

*O how great is Thy goodness .. = .. Thomas Adams 

*O how plentiful is Thy goodness ee T. M. Pattison 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works es . Barnby 

*O Lord, how manifold are works “A. Macfarren 
O lovely peace F. Handel 

*O praise God in His holiness - Hugh Blair at W eldon, ea. 

*O praise God in His holiness T. Trimnell 
O praise the Lord. ee ee ee Mozart 

*O praise the Lord of Heaven .. J. Goss 
O pray for the peace of Jerusalem Dr. B. Rogers 


H. Elliot Button 
. C. Bridge 
A.W. Ketélbey 


. Ferris Tozer 


Behold, I have given “a 
Be joyful in God _ .. 

Be strong, all ye people 
Bring unto the Lord 
Every good gift A. W. Ketélbey 
Faithful is our God ee oe John Francis — 
Fear not, O land .. - on F. C. Maker 
Great is our Lord .. es es oe Arthur Page 
Great is the Lord .. es os “ F. N. Lohr 
Harvest Hymn . Turle Lee 
If ye walk in My statutes. F. R. Rickman 
One soweth, another  reapeth F. C., Maker 
O praise God Cuthbert Harris 
O praise the Lord . Alfred Redhead 
Oo sing unto God Arthur Page 
O sing unto the Lord Ferris Tozer 


| *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 


| *Praise ye the Lord for His eum “ 
| *Praised be the Lord ° 


O sing unto the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank 
*O taste and see... ee oe ee ee Goss 
*O taste and see A. S. Sullivan 
*O that men would praise the Lord ohn B. McEwen 
*O that men would praise the Lord WV. Wolstenholme 

Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma Mundella 
*O worship the King ee . V 
*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. 

*Praise, O praise our God and King 

Praise, O praise our God and King B. Luard- Selby 
*Praise our God, ye people oe ee ~ E. V. Hall 
*Praise the Lord es es es George J. Elvey 

Praise the Lord .. es Julius Jenedict 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem os V. H. Bliss 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem Ns V. Hall and W. H: ayes, ea. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem . J. H. Maunder 

J. Scott 

H. Lahee 

J. W. Elliott 
John E. West 
Myles B. Foster 
G. Garrett 

ee C. Steggall 

Praised be the Lord daily se ave - T. Ebdon 
*Praised be the daily C. Harford Lloyd 
*Rejoice in the Lord os és 3. Tours 

Rejoice, O ye righteous . at Rheinberger 

*Sing praises to God . W. Wareing 


*Praise the Lord, O my soul 
Praise the Lord, O my soul... 

*Praise to God, immortal praise 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God 


| *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving vs ws J. Barnby 


| *Sing,we merrily 


*The earth is the Lord's .. 


| *The eyes of all wait upon Thee 


: | *The vineyard of the Lord 


| *There shall be an heap of corn . 


| *Thou visitest the earth 


Z | *Unto Thee, O God 


. | *While the earth remaineth 


THE _LUTE ” SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Cuthbert Harris 

E. A. Sydenham 

F. A. W. Docker 

E. V. Hall 

Alfred Hollins 

J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 
oe George J. Elv ey 
Myles B. Foster 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee ee .. Thomas Adams 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee A. R. Gaul 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee -_ O. Gibbons 
The fostering earth, the genial showers ° J. L. Hopkins 
*The glory of I ebanon ; Herbert H. Wareing 
*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (w ords, 1/6 mg 100) Barnby 
*The joy of the Lord 1s your strength . ugh Blair 
The Lord hath been mindful of us - E. T. Chipp 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us “ S. S. Wesley 
*The Lord hath done great things a H. Smart 
*The Lord is loving unto every man .. os G, Garrett 
The Lord is loving unto every man A. W. Batson 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 
The Parable of the Harvest... ‘ . Frank J. Sawyer 
Herbert W. W areing 
*The woods and every sweetsmelling tree... John E. West 
a .. Cuthbert Harris 

Ferris Tozer 


*Sing unto the Lord 
*Sing unto the Lord 


*Sing we merrily 


The earth is the Lord's . 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee 


*There shall be an heap of corn . 
Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone 

*Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. an. Booth 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion... E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion .. _ B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion + We bg yo 
Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest . . H. Cowen 

Thou visitest the earth *J. santa and ae Baptiste akin, each 

*Thou visitest the earth .. . H. Callcott 
*Thou visitest the earth “i. W. Elliott 
M. Greene 

Thomas Adams 

.. _C. Lee Williams 
. W. Wolstenholme 

*Unto T hee, O God, do we give thanks. John E, West 
*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 
Whate’'er the blossomed oe Haydn 

*While the earth remaineth Alfred R. Gaul 
While the earth remaineth C. Swinnerton Heap 

B. Tours 

H. W. Wareing 

C. Lee Williams 
J. Stainer 


*Thrust in thy sickle and iad 
To Thee, O Lord .. 


*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth . 
*Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, S.S.Ae ) i 
| *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) . . Stainer 
| *Ye shall go out with joy . Barnby 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


O sing unto the Lord Turle Lee 
O sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
O worship the Lord Michael Watson 
Praise the Lord .. oe F. C. Maker 
Praise the Lord _.. Wm. Smallwood 
Praise the Lord, O my soul oe .. Michael Watson 
Praise the Lord, O my scul Wm. Smallwood 
Sing, O ye Heav'ns W.A. C. Cruickshank 
Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. J. Barnby 
Sing unto God ne es F. Bevan 
Sing we merril unto God ‘ .. Cuthbert Harris 
Sing ye to the se Ww. Marchant 
The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker 
Thou crownest the year .. oe F. C. Maker 
Unto Thee, O God Michael Watson 
While the earth remaineth ee F. N. Baxter 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to gd. each. 
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AprreciATion. — “‘ Recommend them to all my friends.” — Rector, 
Northld.; ‘“‘Give great satisfaction.” — Curate, N. Wales; 
“ Delighted.” —Vicar, Kent ; Charmed.”—Xector, Som. ; “Going 
to use as many as we can."—Xector, Nova Scotia ; “* We use a vast 
quantity of your Music.”—Vicar, Mon. ; ‘* Immensely appreciated.” 
—Rector, Wilts. ; “‘ Greatly appreciated, as being good musically.” 
—Vicar, Liverpool; ‘‘ Extremely interesting.” — Mus. Doc. ; 
“Excellent Anthems, they simply sing themselves.”—J/us. Bac. ; 
“Nothing but praise.” — Organist, Co. Durham; ‘“‘So much 
admired." —Organist, Lincs. 


CHOIRMASTERS (giving Name of Church) can have FREE 
SPECIMENS of any Three of the following Anthems or Services 
from the Composer (CALEx Simper, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple). Also, 
the WHoLe Set, Services and Anthems, rs. (till September 15). 

NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 
By CALEB SIMPER. 

*Tue Lorp Tuy Gop HATH BLEssED THEE. New roth 1000 
Contains a rolling Bass Solo, a Sop. or Tenor Solo, with bold 
and interesting choruses, also a soft chorus which would be 
extremely effective as a quartet. 

*SeepTiME AND Harvest. New 9s os oe gth 1000 
An attractive Anthem, easy, melodious, and full of inspiration. 

*THOU VISITEST THE EARTH .. 13th 1000 
One of the most effective Harvest Anthems. 

*CANTATE AND Deus 1n F. New .. 
Grand, powerful, and expressive. 
Harvest. 

*Tuou PRovipEST FOR THE EARTH 

*Foop AND GLADNEsSS.. ae 

*THE FLOORS SHALL BE FULL OF WHEAT 

*Biess THE Lorp .. os 

*WHEN THOU HAST GATHERED THY CORN 

*Exter His GATES.. és 

*BLESSED SHALL BE THY BASKET AND STORE 

*] WILL SING UNTO THE LorD .. 

*THov SHALT KEEP THE FEAST OF HARVES 

*OUR GRATEFUL HEARTS IN THANKFUL PRAISE 

*Five New Harvest Carors. Complete .. 

Festiva, Te Deum, No. 5 

Festiva Te Deum tn C ee és gth 1000 

Devorionat Hoty Communion SERVICE IN A FLAT 6th Edit. 

Metopious MaGniricaT AND Nunc pimittis, No, 9 15th Edit. 

Macairicat AND Nunc pimittis, No. 10. Chant Setting 

New Votuntary Books. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 each, 1s. 6d. 

17 Pieces in each, on Two Staves. 30 Editions already. 
Those marked * can also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
Ca.es Simper, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple. 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Ciayron F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 


Very Popular Harvest Anthems. 
ComposED By EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Melodious and effective. Not difficult. 
*How Great ts His GoopNgEss.. 
*Sinc Praises TO His NAME .. 
Fruit oF THY WORKS 
*THE EVES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE.. 

Sung at a Choral Festival by 1500 Voices. 

O Lokb, HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY WORKS.. 
*HE GIVES US FRUITFUL SEASONS - 
*THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR .. és ee 
Sinc Unto Gob WITH THE VOICE OF THANKSGIVING 
Praise THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM 

Sung at two Choral Festivals. 

Favovrire MaGniricat AND Nunc pimittis 1x D 

Full of flowing melody and effect. 

Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London : NovELLo anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
New York: THe H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


CANTATAS By THE LATE J. MORE SMIETON. 
ONNLA. A Dramatic Cantata. The Words 

written by James SmieTon, M.A. The Music composed for 
Three Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra, by JOHN MORE 
SMIETON. Vocal Score, 2s. ‘ull Score and Band Parts on 
hire. (The work takes about eighty minutes to perform, and is 
adapted for Festival and the larger Choral Societies.) 

By the same Authors. Ninth Edition, 


ING ARTHUR. A Dramatic Cantata. For 
Three Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra. Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Full Score and Band Parts on hire. (This work 
takes about an hour and forty minutes to perform, and has been 

produced with emphatic success by more than fifty Societies.) 

a é YMN FROM THE ABOVE (suitable for Church Use). 
THERE IS A LAND BEYOND THE SETTING SUN" (s.a.1.3. ; 
also s.a.). Staff 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


Seventh Edition. 
RIADNE. A Dramatic Cantata. 


_ Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra. Vocal Score, 2s. ; Tonic 
Sol-fa, gd. Full Score and Band Parts on hire. (Takes about one 
hour to perform, and has been given about eighty times with the 
greatest success.) 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


6th 1000 
Especially suitable for 


.. 24th Edition 
ee 15th 1000 
11th 1000 
17th 1000 
15th 1000 
11th 1000 
12th 1000 
13th 1000 
23rd 1000 
4th 1000 
6th 1000 
11th 1000 


22nd 1000 
gth 1000 
12th 1000 
56th 1000 


8th 1000 
1000 
14th 1000 
16th 1000 

8th 1000 
38th 1000 


22nd 1000 


For Four 


The Composer will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or any 
foreign country the Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works. 


Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 


VOCAL SCORE. STAFF NOTATION. 6orTn THOUSAND. 
Revisep Epition, including an INTERMEZZO or SLOW DANCE 
to follow the Wedding Chorus. 


(Performed in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on twenty occasions.) 


RUTH 


A HARVEST PASTORAL 
SUITABLE FOR USE IN PLACES OF WORSHIP 
OR FOR CONCERT PURPOSES 
WORDS BY 
EDWARD OXENFORD 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL 


SUITABLE FOR 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s. ; ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 
The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies, 
paper cover, 1s. Words, 5s. per 100. 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition, gd. 


VOCAL SCORE. STAFF NOTATION. 40rH THOUSAND. 
(Performed by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society.) 


JOAN OF ARC 


AN HISTORICAL CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“Few Cantatas are as rich in chaste melodies, charming choruses, 
and exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ performed 
for the first time in Plymouth by the Vocal Association in the Guildhall.” 

—The Western News. 

“Must enhance the high reputation of its composer.”—Liverfool 

Courier. 
“The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. . 
even a more masterly and beautiful work than ‘The Holy City. 
—Huddersfield Examiner. 
““No more charming Cantata than ‘ Joan of Arc’ could have been 
chosen. It abounds in delicious music. There is not a tedious note in 
it.”"—Newcastle-on-Tyne Daily Chronicle. 
“ Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness 
being continuous instead of spasmodic.” —3Sradford Observer. 
“The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, 
and it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never 
before have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves 
or more interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc.’ — Western 
Times. 

** One of the most delightful Concerts ever given by the South Shields 
Choral Society was that of last evening, when the principal piece was 
‘Joan of Arc.’ We cannot speak too highly of Mr, Gaul’s work, which 
is of the most interesting description."—7he Shields Daily News 


Cantata is 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal parts, each, 1s. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 
(Ent. Stationers’ Hall.) 

The loan cf instrumental parts may be had on application to the 


Composer, and full liberty is given to perform these Cantatas and to 
insert the in any programme without further permission, 


Dundee: Messrs. MeTHVvEN Simpson, Ltd., Reform Street. 


Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep, 
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AprreciATion. — “‘ Recommend them to all my friends.” — Rector, 
Northld.; ‘“‘Give great satisfaction.” — Curate, N. Wales; 
“ Delighted.” —Vicar, Kent ; Charmed.”—Xector, Som. ; “Going 
to use as many as we can."—Xector, Nova Scotia ; “* We use a vast 
quantity of your Music.”—Vicar, Mon. ; ‘* Immensely appreciated.” 
—Rector, Wilts. ; “‘ Greatly appreciated, as being good musically.” 
—Vicar, Liverpool; ‘‘ Extremely interesting.” — Mus. Doc. ; 
“Excellent Anthems, they simply sing themselves.”—J/us. Bac. ; 
“Nothing but praise.” — Organist, Co. Durham; ‘“‘So much 
admired." —Organist, Lincs. 


CHOIRMASTERS (giving Name of Church) can have FREE 
SPECIMENS of any Three of the following Anthems or Services 
from the Composer (CALEx Simper, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple). Also, 
the WHoLe Set, Services and Anthems, rs. (till September 15). 

NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 
By CALEB SIMPER. 

*Tue Lorp Tuy Gop HATH BLEssED THEE. New roth 1000 
Contains a rolling Bass Solo, a Sop. or Tenor Solo, with bold 
and interesting choruses, also a soft chorus which would be 
extremely effective as a quartet. 

*SeepTiME AND Harvest. New 9s os oe gth 1000 
An attractive Anthem, easy, melodious, and full of inspiration. 

*THOU VISITEST THE EARTH .. 13th 1000 
One of the most effective Harvest Anthems. 

*CANTATE AND Deus 1n F. New .. 
Grand, powerful, and expressive. 
Harvest. 

*Tuou PRovipEST FOR THE EARTH 

*Foop AND GLADNEsSS.. ae 

*THE FLOORS SHALL BE FULL OF WHEAT 

*Biess THE Lorp .. os 

*WHEN THOU HAST GATHERED THY CORN 

*Exter His GATES.. és 

*BLESSED SHALL BE THY BASKET AND STORE 

*] WILL SING UNTO THE LorD .. 

*THov SHALT KEEP THE FEAST OF HARVES 

*OUR GRATEFUL HEARTS IN THANKFUL PRAISE 

*Five New Harvest Carors. Complete .. 

Festiva, Te Deum, No. 5 

Festiva Te Deum tn C ee és gth 1000 

Devorionat Hoty Communion SERVICE IN A FLAT 6th Edit. 

Metopious MaGniricaT AND Nunc pimittis, No, 9 15th Edit. 

Macairicat AND Nunc pimittis, No. 10. Chant Setting 

New Votuntary Books. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 each, 1s. 6d. 

17 Pieces in each, on Two Staves. 30 Editions already. 
Those marked * can also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
Ca.es Simper, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple. 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Ciayron F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 


Very Popular Harvest Anthems. 
ComposED By EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Melodious and effective. Not difficult. 
*How Great ts His GoopNgEss.. 
*Sinc Praises TO His NAME .. 
Fruit oF THY WORKS 
*THE EVES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE.. 

Sung at a Choral Festival by 1500 Voices. 
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*HE GIVES US FRUITFUL SEASONS - 
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Sung at two Choral Festivals. 

Favovrire MaGniricat AND Nunc pimittis 1x D 

Full of flowing melody and effect. 

Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London : NovELLo anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
New York: THe H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 
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greatest success.) 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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foreign country the Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works. 


Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 
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RUTH 
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Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep, 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—SepremBer 1, 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


Music Published in ‘the. AVISON EDITION. 


NET. 
Corper, F.—Elegy for “Full Score .. as 
McEwen, J. B.—‘‘Grey Galloway.” A Border Ballad for 
Orchestra. Full Score .. ee as +. 10 
SaRLEY, A. H.—Trio-Fantasie. Piano, Violin, and Violoncello 5 
Bax, Arnotp—Trio. Piano, Violin, and Viola ee 6 
Beit, W. H.—Arabesque. Violin and Pianoforte . ° I 
Garviner, H. BALrFour—Quartet in one movement for Strings. 
Score ‘ net 2 o| Parts . ee 3 
Haxtiey, Luovp—Two Pieces. Violin and Pianoforte .. 3 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 7 
Sonata in F. Bassoon (or Violoncello) and Pianoforte 3 
Four Characte pa Pieces. Clarinet (or Viola) and Piano 3 
Jervis-Reap, H. Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Visloncelle as se ee § 
Mackenzie, A. C.—Suite. Violin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 
Full Score ee as oe os oe +. 20 
Piano Score net 5 o| Separate Numbers .. each 2 
Martruay, Tostas—Quartet in one movement. Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello § 
Speaicut, Joseru—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte 1 
Spinnerlied : Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 


Wessety, Hans—Kreutzer Studies, with accompaniment for 
Second Violin. Two Books ° each 
Austin, Exnest—Poem for Pianoforte «e 
Bowen, E. Yorx—First Miniature Suite for Pianoforte ~~ 
Separately: 28.3 1s.; Scherzo 
Second Suite .. 
Polonaise 
Corper, ~Nine Preludes for Pi iano, 6d. 3 separately, ea. 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring 
Dace, B. J.—Sonata 
Eaoak, K. E.—Sketches: The Old Castle, rs. 6d.; The Wishing Well 
Forrester, Cuirre— Summer's Call ; The Exile .. +. each 
Variations on an Original Air wie ae 
Garratt, Percivat—Scherzo-Toccata 
Hartcey, LLovp—Four Miniature 
Two Concert Pieces . os 
Hicxin, We_ton—Suite Mignonne 
Huristone, W. Y.—Capriccio . 
Jervis- Reap, H. V.—Five Impressions on 
Marruay, Tostas—Toccata ; Albumblatt ; ‘Dirge 
Sreaicut, Josern—P. assepied, IS. Miniatures 
Swinsteap, Fetix—Prelude in D oe 
Wicut, A, N.—Barcarolle. In the Bay 


each 


For complete list, apply to NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 


AARCO of: 


° 


oo 


ADO 


STAINER & BELL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


“CUSHENDALL” 
A CYCLE OF IRISH SONGS 
(Tue Worps rrom “Pat McCarry, nis Ruymes”) 


BY 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
(Op. 118.) 
Price 3s. net ; Post-free, 3s. 3d. 

Sung with great success by Mr. Piunket GREENE at his Recital 
at the olian Hall, London, June 3rd, 1910. 
“SONGS OF THE FLEET” 

For Barrrone Soto anp CHorvus 
(Tue Poems sy NEWBOLT) 


CHARLES V ILLIERS STANFORD. 
(Op. 117.) 
In Album Form (with Phennioete Accompaniment), 
rice 2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s, 
Chorus (Full), Staff Notation, ; Sol-fa, 6d. 
Chorus (arranged for Male Voices), Staff } lot: ation, 8d. 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be hired. 
TO BE PRODUCED AT THE Leeps _Fesrivat, OcroBER, 1910, 


THE PASSION 
(ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW) 


BY 
J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 
Eprrep sy SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
Issued under the Authority of the Leeds Festival Committee for use 
the Leeds Festival, October, 1910. 
Vocal Score, Paper, 8vo, 2s. net ; Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
Choruses only, Sol-fa, 1s, Words only, 12s. per 100. 
Full Score, with English Words, may be hired. 


AVE ATQUE VALE 
CHORAL OVERTURE 


BY 
CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
Price 1s, 6d. net ; post-free, 1s. 7d. 
Performed by the Bacu Cuotr, Queen's Hall, March 2, 1909; by 
CameripGe Universrry Musicat Soctery, June 10, 1909 ; and also 


; Sol-fa, 6d. 


at 


the 


at 


the Festiva or THE Sons or THE CLERGy at St. Paul's Cathedral, 


on May 12, 1909. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Srawwer & Lrv., 23, Berners Street, Lonpon, W. 


NEW WORKS 
JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 


NET s, 
SIX ROMANTIC SONGS. Op. 30 ose a 
1. A Lake and a Fairy Boat. 
2. Come not. 
3. Tomy Wife. 
4. Farewell. 
5. Toa Cold Beauty. 
6. The Stars. 
*MARINO FALIERO. 
Bass. Op. 41 :— 
a. Vocal Score.. ‘ 
6. Orchestral Score and Parts | 
QUINTET No. 3(‘‘ Diabolique). For Pianoforte and 
Strings. 49. Score and Parts... 
SEXTET, No. 3. Op. 33. For Pianoforte aid 
Five W ind Instruments (Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon) or Five Strings a = 
SEXTET, No. 4. For Pianoforte and Strings (Two 
Violins, Viola, and Contrabass 


Scena for Baritone or 


(ad #6.)) Op. 43.. ... 10 
THE RAVEN. for "No. I. 
Op. 19 :— 
a. Pianoforte Solo _.. 6 


6. Orchestral Score and Parts(in the Press). 


*THE VIKING. Poem for Orchestra, No. 2. 
Op. 32 :— 
a. Pianoforte Solo 
6. Orchestral Score and Parts (in the oe 
TWENTY VARIATIONS on ‘‘ THREE BLIND 
MICE.” Op. 37, No. 1 :— 
a. Pianoforte Duet .. 
6. Orchestral Score and 
INTRODUCTION and VARIATIONS on 
“THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.” 
Op. 37, No. 2 :— 
a. Pianoforte Solo... 
6. Military Band Score and Parts. 
¢. Full Orchestral Score and Parts. 
*LES HOMMAGES. Symphony No. 1. 
a. Pianoforte Solo 
6. Orchestral Score and. Parts. 


DRAMATIC CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


a. Vocal Score.. 
4. Orchestral Score and "Parts. 42 
DRAMATIC SYMPHONY (‘‘Apollo and the 


Seaman”). Op. 51 :— 
a. Pianoforte Solo _... 
6. Full Score ... 
¢. String Parts ... oon 


“GWYN AP NUDD.” Poem for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. Op. 52 :— 
a. Pianoforte Solo... 
4. Orchestral Score and Parts” 
PIERROT AND PIERRETTE. Lyrical Drama in 
Two Acts. Op. 36 :— 
a. Vocal Score.. 8 


6. Orchestral Score and Parts (in the P ress). 


DYLAN. Prelude for Grand Orchestra. 
a. Pianoforte Solo... 6 


6. Full Score and Parts. 
DYLAN. Op. 53. Drama, in 3 Acts. Vocal Score 42 


6 


ao 


ao 


The Works marked * in allcases need a larger Orchestra than is usual. 


All inquiries regarding the performance of the Orchestral Works 
to be made of the Publishers, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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THE MUSICAL 1, 1910. 
GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL NOVELTIES. NOVELLO'’S 
| SUITE 
NET s, D, FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 
A. HERBERT BREWER. THE TORCH. By EpWARD ELGAR. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
1 COME, MY DAPHNE, COME AWAY ios James Shirley 
BARLEY-BREAK .. Anonymous H,SOFT WAS THE SONG. By EDWARDELGAR. 
LOVEISA SICKNESS Samuel Daniel Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 
3 0 4. GOLDEN SLUMBERS .. Thomas Dekker 
7 6 5. SUMMER SPORTS Thomas Dekker GONS OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
nd Suitable for Baritones. 
7 6 Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
[OVE IS FOR EVER. By Ernest Newron. 
Suitable for Tenors. 


WHEN ICICLES HANG 
BY THE WALL 


(COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SONG 
i ILENT LOVE. By FRANK LAMBERT. 
Press), THE WORDS BY Suitable for Medium Voices. 
SHAKESPEARE 
[ers CHELSEA WAY. By HENRY COATES. 
halk e THE MUSIC BY Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
D 
Dr. T. A. ARNE GONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (Vocat, Watt2). | 
5 0 By PERCY FLETCHER. 
EDITED BY Suitable for Sopranos. L 
on A. HERBERT BREWER. 
HE PURITAN MAID. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
50 Prick ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. Suitable for All Voices. | 
‘ O THE RIVER. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
a THE LORD'S. PRAYER Suitable for All Voices. 
0 
SET TO MUSIC FOR EIGHT-PART CHORUS Y SUSAN —— 
«§ gs BY Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 
“os C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
NO MORE, LADIES. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 
. 17 6 
1 ROUD MAISIE. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
O N RTO Suitable for All Voices. 
0 
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Just Published. 


FAREWELL 
SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
LORD BYRON 
THE MUSIC BY 
JOHN POINTER. 
(Op. 1, No. 2.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COME TO ME, GENTLE 
SLEEP 
SONG 
MRS. HEMANS 


THE MUSIC BY 


London: Noveito AND Company, Limited. 


SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. 


NO. Boox I. 
1 


Andante Grazioso 


2. Andante .. 


Largamente 


4- Andante Religioso 


1. Andante con Moto 


Andante con Moto ae “s 
Andantino om 


. Andante .. 


Con Moto 


3. Moderato 


4 Marziale, poco Lento .. 


Book IL. 


Boox III, 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 


George J. Bennett 


Myles B. Foster 


Just Published. Andantino , Alfred Hollins 
Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
Larghetto Charles J. May 


ohn E. West 
. Wolstenholme 


E. West 


Thomas Adams 

W. G. Alcock 
H. A. Chambers 
Myles B. Foster 


p Moderato Alfred Hollins 
JOHN I OIN rER. & Andantino Alfred Hollins 
(Op. 1, No. 3.) 7. Adagio .. “ Charles J. May 
8. “Hymnus’ "Andante e  Sostenuto John E. West 

Price Two Shillings net. 9. Andante Serioso “s ohn E. West 
to. Adagio . W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 


x Just Published. 1. Moderato e Legato 
r ~ - 3. Andante con Moto .. George J. Bennett 
TH E REO U ITAL 4- Andante .. . H. A. Chambers 
ae ae 5. Grazioso molto Espressivo é Myles B. Foster 
SONG 6. ‘Song without Words "—Con Moto Helles 
7. Andante .. Alfr ollins 
8. Andante Dolente. ohn E. West 
HERBERT TRENCH g. Andante Pastorale ohn E. West 
10, Adagio . W. Wolstenholme 


THE MUSIC BY 
JOSEPH BOL BROOKE. 


(Op. 29, No. 5.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto ANp Company, Limited. 


THREE SONGS 


From A New CYCLE BY 


(Op. s9, No. 5). 


TWILIGHT 


(Op. 592 No. 6). 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


London: Nove.to anv Company, Limited. 


Price One SHILLING NET EACH Book. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 


NOVELLO’S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


No. 1. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Romanza 
Allegretto in E ‘flat es 


No. 2. 


EDWARD ELGAR. No. 

1. Interlude Th. Dubois 

2. Chanson de Matin .. Edward Elgar 
& THE POEMS BY 3. Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” W. Faulkes 
$e GILBERT PARKER. 4. There is a green hill far away Ch. Gounod 

5. Marche Alauandve Guilmant 

~ TAQ 6. Ave Maria A. Henselt 

OH, SOFT W AS THE SONG 7. Grand Cheeur No. 2 Alfred Hollins 

(Op. 59, No. 3). 8. Andantino in D flat .. . Edwin H. Lemare 

g. Chanson Triste Tschaikowsky 

WAS IT SOME GOLDEN STAR 10. Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Act 1. ee R. Wagner 

. W. Wolstenholme 


. W. Wolstenholme 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Chanson de Nuit 
Alla Marcia .. 
Minuetto 


Edward Elgar 
Myles B. Foster 
Alexandre Guilmant 


2 
3 
Sung by Madame CLARA BUTT & Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, | Lied H. Hofmann 
5. Barcarolle H. Hofmana 
T H E S E ? R ET OF LOVE 6. Spring Song .. — 
= ra he Curfew Edward J. Horsman 
THE WORDS BY 9. Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt ws i +s «s Franz Liszt 
EDWIN ARNOLD 10, Cantique d'Amour oe Theo. Wendt 


. W. Wolstenholme 


11. The Seraph’s Strain .. 
. W. Wolstenholme 


THE MUS'C BY 
= 12. Le Carillon 


FELIX CORBETT. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net ; 
Cloth, ss. each net. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: axp Company, Limited. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS. 


BON-BON SUITE | 
The words by Moore } 
Set to Music for Baritone Svlo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


ODE ON TIME 
The Poem by Mitton 
Set to Music for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
H. WALFORD DAVIES, 


Vocal Score, One Shilling. 


ANDROMEDA 
A Dramatic Cantata for Soprano, Contralto and Baritone Soli, 
horus and Orchestra, 
The Words taken trom the Poem by KINGSLEY | 
The Music by | 
CYRIL B. ROOTHAM. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
| 
FAUST 
A selection for Concert performance for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Tenor and Bass Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
The Music composed by 
CH. GOUNOD 
Edited and Arranged by JOHN POINTER. 
Vocal Score, One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 
ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
The Poem by Keats 
Set to Music for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
ERNEST WALKER. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling. 


THE MASQUE OF COMUS 
By JOHN MILTON 
The Original Music by HENRY LAWES 
together with Incidental Music, Dances, &c. by Witt1am Lawes 
and other C porary posers, selected and arranged by 
J. F. BRIDGE. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings. 
THE ANNUNCIATION 
Bible Scenes 


Set to Music for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli, 
horus and Orchestra by 


ALEX. M. MACLEAN, 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR 
Symphonic Poem for Chorus and Orchestra 
The Poem by LoncreLLow 
The Music by RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES THERE IS PEACE 
Motet for Soprano and Bass Soli, Chorus and Orchestra by 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE FAKENHAM GHOST 
A Humorous Cantata. The Words by Ropert BLoomMFIELD 
Set to Music for Soprano Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
B. LUARD-SELBY. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


MIDNIGHT | 
The Words from “‘ TOWARDS DEMOCRACY,” by | 
Epwakp CARPENTER 
Set to Music for Chorus and Orchestra by 
RUTLAND BOUGHION. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings. 


SUMMER SPORTS 
Suite for Chorus and Orchestra. The Poems by 
Samvet Daniet, THomas DEKKER, JAMES SHIRLEY, and an 
Anonymous Writer. 


The Music by A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA 
Symphonic Poem for Chorus and Orchestra. The Poem by SCHILLER. 
The English Translation by Bu-wer Lyrron. 


The Music by 
RUTLAND BUOUGHTON. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


NOBLE NUMBERS 
By Rosert Herrick, together with Contemporary Poems by 
GeorGe Hersert, Donne, and an Anonymous Writer 
Set to Music for Soprano, Contralto, Baritone, and Bass Soli, Chorus 
and Orchestra by H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


Vocal Score, Three Shillings. 


ENDYMION’S DREAM 
The Words by C. R. B. Barretr | 
Set to Music for Soprano and Tenor Soli, Chorus and Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. | 


LAZARUS 
Selection. The English Version by W. G. Roruery 
Set to Music for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Baritone Soli, 
Chorus and Orchestra by SCHUBERT. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE VEIL 
The Poem by R. Buchanan. 
Set to Music for Soprano, Contra!to, Tenor and Baritone Soli, 
horus and Orchestra by 


Vocal Score, Three Shillings. 


THE LAY OF ST. CUTHBERT 
The Words (selected from “‘THE INGOLDSBY LEGEND") 
by RicHarp BarHaM 
Set to music for Chorus and Orchestra by 
W. H. SPEER. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings. 


THE SANDS OF DEE 
The Words by CHarces KinGsLEy 
Set to Music for Chorus and Orchestra by | 
CHARLES A. k. HARRISsS. | 


Vocal Score, One Shilling. 


HYMN OF FAITH 
The Words arranged from the Holy Scriptures by Epwarp EtGar 
Set to Music for Mezzo-Soprano Solo and Chorus by 
IVOR ATKINS. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 
Ballad, for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra | 
Set to Music by 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. | 


THE LAIRD O’ COCKPEN 
The Words by Lapy Nairn 
Set to Music for Chorus and Orchestra by 
D. STEPHEN. 


Vocal Score, One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


Note.—Novello’s Classified Catalogues of Popular Oratorios, Cantatas, &c. (Sacred and Secular), can be had 
post-free on application. The works chosen are classified as Easy, Intermediate, or Advanced, according to their 
relative difficulty, and details are given of the Solo voices required in each case. A brief description of the libretto 
and the character of each score is given, and is followed by an indication of the time taken in performance. 
Full particulars of the editions and parts published are included. 


Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS, &c, 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES id. where hot otherwise stated) A 


Angelic Hunter, The (arr. by . German Folk- -song 3d. Moon's warm beams, The thd, 
Angelus oe “ . Elgar 4d. | Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) : German Fol ‘song 3d, ‘ 
Autumn fields. The si os fae aw ai Gade 3d. My soul would drink those echoes (8 parts)... A. C. Mackenzie 4d, A 
Birds are singing, The Hans Sitt ad. Night softly falling ow «- G,. Lewin 3d. Al 
Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk- -song 3d. | Nightingale in moonlight glades, The ee Hans Sitt ad, Ai 
By woodland and wayside ee FE. Franz ad. Nocturn .. ee  R. H.Walthew 14d, A 
Call of the breeze, The .. Cliffe Forrester x}d.| North or South .. -» Schumann 3d, B 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude on o« Healey Willan ad. Nun, The ils in oe os oe +» Schumann 14d. 

§Chorus of Empire C. A.E. Harriss 3d. O bounteous Nature ve oe o tn 3d. B 
Christmas greeting, A. "For two Sopranos (Soli or O come with me and wander far a es Gade 3d, ¢. 

Chorus), Tenor and Bass Chorus, with Otender sleep .. oe "M. F. Phillips 1 

for two Violins and Pianoforte .. . ee E. Elgar 6d. One with eyes the fairest on es .. Granville Bantock te C 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) ee ° Arne 2d. Out of the darkness nea ae. oe ee —— Bantock 6d, D 
Come forth, the summer murmur hear E. Franz 2d. | Out upon it . ° . os -» C.H.H. Parry ad, 

§Comrades’ song of hope (arr. by Percy E. Fletcher) A. Adam ad. Phillida flouts me. os oe G Williams 34. F 
Cruiskeen Lawn, The as 7" Granville Bantock) Irish Air 3d. Pride of youth, The °. os oe ee John E. West 3d. F 
Day dreams er-Olbersleben ad. Prithee, why? C. H. H. Parry 2d, F 
Death the reaper . ° .. Schumann 1}d.| Sheep shearing, The (arr. by é a> Sharp) “Somerset Folk- -song 3d. F 
Death, the reaper (arr. by Brahms) .. ” German Folk- song 3d. Sir Spring doth _ . oe oe Gade 3d. F 
Emer's lament for Cuchulain by Granville Irish Air 3d. Sleep ec Walthew a F 

§Empire and Motherland ‘ C. Harris 3d. $Snow, The E. Elgar F 

§Empire of the Sea “a = ss C. A. E. Harriss 4d. Song of F; ionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 14d, G 
Fairy Spring ee er-Olbersleben 2d. Sorrow and pain .. C. H. H. Parry ; 

§Fly, singing bird . se E. Elgar 6d. Spirit of night (8 parts) ee ee Bantock 6d, G 

§For Empire and for King os Percy E. Fletcher 6d. Spring is here, The os F. Hegar 3d. 

Forest Bride, The oe Schumann 3d. Spring's welcome oe oe Clowes Bayley 14d. 
Gallant Sw «bian Captain, A .. ee Hegar 3d. Storm, The ee Schumann ad. 
Gay Madcap .. Schumann 3d. Sweet day, so cool os ae C.H.H. Parry ad. E 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) we ee E. Elgar 8d. Swiftly fly the birds on .. Schumann 14d. 
God sends the night. os as os "R. Somerville 14d. | §Three ships, The (Christmas Song) . “se -Colin Taylor 3d. E 
Had I a cave Healey Willan ad. Throstle sings, The oe co L. Meyer-Olbersleben ad. } 
High in heaven's domain (arr. by M. Meyer-Olbersleben) F.Curti 3d. Thuringian Volkslied « -_ Abt 1d. I 
How saeet thy modest light .. A. S. Burrows 4d. Toa bee we ee s : T. W. Stephenson 3d. I 
In the lazy summer noon oe oe “K. Franz ad. To Claribel oe oe . Price 2d. 
In the North land oe ee . Cliffe Forrester 3d. Wake the serpent not. ae ee - Granville ys 14d. 
In the silent West (8 parts) oe -_ :. Granville Bantock 4d. When Sunday's bells did ‘chime. ee eo s Sitt ad. 
King of Thule, The ee «. Schumann 3d. When the world is gay .. oe ee oe os E | iene 3d. 
Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by Cc. H. Lloyd) os a Irish Air ad. When woods are dight . os oe Gade 3d. 
Leprehaun, The .. se .. Granville Bantock 4d. Where the bee sucks (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 7 < 
Links o' Love, The ee ee oe J. B. McEwen 14d. WhispersofSummer .. Coleridge- Taylor 1 ( 
Lonely bunter, The Schumann Who rises for the King . os R. Somerville 3d. 
Lover's wraith, The (arr. by Brahms) | German Folk- 3d. Wind of the waters we Schumann 3d. 
Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk-song 3d. Wounded youth, The .. - os .. Schumann ad. 
Merry time of _ ing, The -_ by anaes German Folk-song 3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress C. H. H. Parry ad. 
Minstrel, The. .. Schumann 14d./ Young May moon, The (arr. C. H. Lloyd) Irish Air 2d, 
PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES ("t,r%ns" | 
otherwise stated /* i 
Analogy, An(A.T.8.B.) C.H.H. Parry 2d. Old Hunter, The . oe Brahms 2d. 
§Bacchanalian Chorus .. ..J. W. Elliott 4d. On guard .. Brahms 1d. 
Blossom or Snow Schumann ad. | Orpheus. (at. B.B.) Parry 34 
Bushes and Briars (arr. by R.V. Williams)... Essex Folk-song 3d. | Out of the dee Laurent de Rillé ad. ( 
Canst thou forget the tears T.B.).. ..J. W. Elliott 3d. Pibroch of Donuil ‘Dhu .. Granville Bantock 4d. ( 
Drinking Song .. .. Laurent de Riilé 3d. Piper o’ Dundee .. ee Granville Bantock 4d. 
Duncan Gray (T.T.B.) . A. M. Richardson 3d. Roman war song .. oe oe oe oe Lyon 3d. 
Glories of our blood and state, The .. Bantock 3d. | Serenade .. ee Laurent de Rillé 3d. 
Hang fear, cast away care (A.T.B.B.) .. C. H. H. Parry ad. _ Soldier, rest ee os - os --A. Somervell 3d. 
olly The (arr. R. V. Williams) Folk-song 2d. | Soldier's death, The oe oe Brahms 
ird o' Cockpen . es - Granville Bantock 4d. | Song of F reedom ee + oe ee -. Schumann 3d. | 
Life's crown is love ee oe ee Schumann 3d. | Songofthe Vineyard .. os ee -- Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
Lotus flower, The o os oe oe -» Schumann ad. Spectres’ Dance, The oe se -» Schubert ad. 
Love wakes (A.T.B.B.) .. C.H.H. Parry ad. | Swiss Shepherd's farewell, The Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
Mad Dog, The. Humorous (a. T.B.B. ee = H. H. Parry 4d. United arewe_ Brahms 
Marching .. . ‘ ee q Brahms 2d. | That very wise man. Humorous (A.T.B.B.).. C. H. H. Parr 3d. 
Minnesingers, The ae ee Schumann ad. | There be none of (A.T.B.B.) G. A. Alcock ad. 
Night March, The ie on on ve Schumann 3d. | Tziganes, The .. oe «. Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
O my City .. ae Laurent de Rillé 6d. | Walpurga .. oe os FF. Hegar 6d. 
THREE-PART (S.S.A.) 
PART-SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES owe 
Ah, tender flowers ee .. _F. Hiller 1}d.| Lonely Isle, The (4 parts) .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
Annie Laurie (arr. by c Macpherson) ‘ .. Scotch Air 3d. Mermaid, The (5 parts) .. as es re .. Schumann 34. 
Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The .. W. Wolstenholme 6d. | Merry Spring ne. «e ae F. Hiller 34. 
Bleachers’ Night Song, The (4 parts) Schumann | Pixies, The Coleridge-T: -Taylor 3d. 
Chapel, The (4 parts) .. Schumann 1$d.| Rest thee ona mossy pillow . Smart 1 
Christmas Greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or Chorus), with | River King, The (4 parts) ae a ae °2 Schumann 1 
accomp. for Violins and Pianoforte on KE. Elgar 6d. Rosemary (4 parts) ae ee ws we .. Schumann 1 
Day in twilight grace .. ae F. Hiller 3d. | Shed no tears (4 parts) . os ee .. E. Austin ad. 
Encinctured with a twine of leaves Coleridge: ay lor 3d. | Shepherd's sweet ot, The (2 parts) ..  B. Luard-Selby 14d. 
Fair Elma .. es oe F. Hiller 3d. | Skylark, The ue os J.C. Maclean 3d. 
Fall of the leaf, T he (a parts) Schumann ad. | Soldier's Bride, The (4 parts) . .. Schumann 
Flaming Sun is dying, The .. os F. Hiller 14d. Sun does rise, The (2 parts) .. B. Luard-Selby 3 
Forest Fay, The (4 parts) ° va am .. Schumann 1}d.| Sweet echo (2 parts) i on ons W. G. Alcock 34. 
Forsaken Maiden, The (4 parts) 0 - .. Schumann 14d.| Tambourine Play. er, The (4 parts) “n oe .. Schumann ue 
Full fathom five (2 parts) oe se ois on . Ireland 14d. | There is a garden in her face (2 ated J. Ireland 1 
Good-night.. ee oe M. F. Phillips 3d. Three Fishers, The ne (4 parts) os ‘Wolstenholme 3d. 
Happy hunter, The (4 parts) oe ee oe Schumann Vigil we F. Hiller 34. 
In midst of ocean (6 parts) on os .. Schumann 3d. Were Ia bird Hiller 14d. 
It isnot always May .. Pinsuti ad. What can lambkins do? ‘ Coleridge- 3d. 
— roses .. Schumann 14d. Ye banks and braes (2 parts) - in . A. M. Richar 3d. 
ove-song, A. Accompaniment for Harp (or Pianoforte), Violin | You spotted snakes as - . J. D. Davis 3d. 
and Violoncello . .. Granville Bantock 4d. Zephyr thro’ the woodland straying sin ..  F. Hiller 34. 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS, &c, 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES id. where hot otherwise stated) A 


Angelic Hunter, The (arr. by . German Folk- -song 3d. Moon's warm beams, The thd, 
Angelus oe “ . Elgar 4d. | Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) : German Fol ‘song 3d, ‘ 
Autumn fields. The si os fae aw ai Gade 3d. My soul would drink those echoes (8 parts)... A. C. Mackenzie 4d, A 
Birds are singing, The Hans Sitt ad. Night softly falling ow «- G,. Lewin 3d. Al 
Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk- -song 3d. | Nightingale in moonlight glades, The ee Hans Sitt ad, Ai 
By woodland and wayside ee FE. Franz ad. Nocturn .. ee  R. H.Walthew 14d, A 
Call of the breeze, The .. Cliffe Forrester x}d.| North or South .. -» Schumann 3d, B 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude on o« Healey Willan ad. Nun, The ils in oe os oe +» Schumann 14d. 

§Chorus of Empire C. A.E. Harriss 3d. O bounteous Nature ve oe o tn 3d. B 
Christmas greeting, A. "For two Sopranos (Soli or O come with me and wander far a es Gade 3d, ¢. 

Chorus), Tenor and Bass Chorus, with Otender sleep .. oe "M. F. Phillips 1 

for two Violins and Pianoforte .. . ee E. Elgar 6d. One with eyes the fairest on es .. Granville Bantock te C 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) ee ° Arne 2d. Out of the darkness nea ae. oe ee —— Bantock 6d, D 
Come forth, the summer murmur hear E. Franz 2d. | Out upon it . ° . os -» C.H.H. Parry ad, 

§Comrades’ song of hope (arr. by Percy E. Fletcher) A. Adam ad. Phillida flouts me. os oe G Williams 34. F 
Cruiskeen Lawn, The as 7" Granville Bantock) Irish Air 3d. Pride of youth, The °. os oe ee John E. West 3d. F 
Day dreams er-Olbersleben ad. Prithee, why? C. H. H. Parry 2d, F 
Death the reaper . ° .. Schumann 1}d.| Sheep shearing, The (arr. by é a> Sharp) “Somerset Folk- -song 3d. F 
Death, the reaper (arr. by Brahms) .. ” German Folk- song 3d. Sir Spring doth _ . oe oe Gade 3d. F 
Emer's lament for Cuchulain by Granville Irish Air 3d. Sleep ec Walthew a F 

§Empire and Motherland ‘ C. Harris 3d. $Snow, The E. Elgar F 

§Empire of the Sea “a = ss C. A. E. Harriss 4d. Song of F; ionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 14d, G 
Fairy Spring ee er-Olbersleben 2d. Sorrow and pain .. C. H. H. Parry ; 

§Fly, singing bird . se E. Elgar 6d. Spirit of night (8 parts) ee ee Bantock 6d, G 

§For Empire and for King os Percy E. Fletcher 6d. Spring is here, The os F. Hegar 3d. 

Forest Bride, The oe Schumann 3d. Spring's welcome oe oe Clowes Bayley 14d. 
Gallant Sw «bian Captain, A .. ee Hegar 3d. Storm, The ee Schumann ad. 
Gay Madcap .. Schumann 3d. Sweet day, so cool os ae C.H.H. Parry ad. E 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) we ee E. Elgar 8d. Swiftly fly the birds on .. Schumann 14d. 
God sends the night. os as os "R. Somerville 14d. | §Three ships, The (Christmas Song) . “se -Colin Taylor 3d. E 
Had I a cave Healey Willan ad. Throstle sings, The oe co L. Meyer-Olbersleben ad. } 
High in heaven's domain (arr. by M. Meyer-Olbersleben) F.Curti 3d. Thuringian Volkslied « -_ Abt 1d. I 
How saeet thy modest light .. A. S. Burrows 4d. Toa bee we ee s : T. W. Stephenson 3d. I 
In the lazy summer noon oe oe “K. Franz ad. To Claribel oe oe . Price 2d. 
In the North land oe ee . Cliffe Forrester 3d. Wake the serpent not. ae ee - Granville ys 14d. 
In the silent West (8 parts) oe -_ :. Granville Bantock 4d. When Sunday's bells did ‘chime. ee eo s Sitt ad. 
King of Thule, The ee «. Schumann 3d. When the world is gay .. oe ee oe os E | iene 3d. 
Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by Cc. H. Lloyd) os a Irish Air ad. When woods are dight . os oe Gade 3d. 
Leprehaun, The .. se .. Granville Bantock 4d. Where the bee sucks (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 7 < 
Links o' Love, The ee ee oe J. B. McEwen 14d. WhispersofSummer .. Coleridge- Taylor 1 ( 
Lonely bunter, The Schumann Who rises for the King . os R. Somerville 3d. 
Lover's wraith, The (arr. by Brahms) | German Folk- 3d. Wind of the waters we Schumann 3d. 
Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk-song 3d. Wounded youth, The .. - os .. Schumann ad. 
Merry time of _ ing, The -_ by anaes German Folk-song 3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress C. H. H. Parry ad. 
Minstrel, The. .. Schumann 14d./ Young May moon, The (arr. C. H. Lloyd) Irish Air 2d, 
PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES ("t,r%ns" | 
otherwise stated /* i 
Analogy, An(A.T.8.B.) C.H.H. Parry 2d. Old Hunter, The . oe Brahms 2d. 
§Bacchanalian Chorus .. ..J. W. Elliott 4d. On guard .. Brahms 1d. 
Blossom or Snow Schumann ad. | Orpheus. (at. B.B.) Parry 34 
Bushes and Briars (arr. by R.V. Williams)... Essex Folk-song 3d. | Out of the dee Laurent de Rillé ad. ( 
Canst thou forget the tears T.B.).. ..J. W. Elliott 3d. Pibroch of Donuil ‘Dhu .. Granville Bantock 4d. ( 
Drinking Song .. .. Laurent de Riilé 3d. Piper o’ Dundee .. ee Granville Bantock 4d. 
Duncan Gray (T.T.B.) . A. M. Richardson 3d. Roman war song .. oe oe oe oe Lyon 3d. 
Glories of our blood and state, The .. Bantock 3d. | Serenade .. ee Laurent de Rillé 3d. 
Hang fear, cast away care (A.T.B.B.) .. C. H. H. Parry ad. _ Soldier, rest ee os - os --A. Somervell 3d. 
olly The (arr. R. V. Williams) Folk-song 2d. | Soldier's death, The oe oe Brahms 
ird o' Cockpen . es - Granville Bantock 4d. | Song of F reedom ee + oe ee -. Schumann 3d. | 
Life's crown is love ee oe ee Schumann 3d. | Songofthe Vineyard .. os ee -- Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
Lotus flower, The o os oe oe -» Schumann ad. Spectres’ Dance, The oe se -» Schubert ad. 
Love wakes (A.T.B.B.) .. C.H.H. Parry ad. | Swiss Shepherd's farewell, The Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
Mad Dog, The. Humorous (a. T.B.B. ee = H. H. Parry 4d. United arewe_ Brahms 
Marching .. . ‘ ee q Brahms 2d. | That very wise man. Humorous (A.T.B.B.).. C. H. H. Parr 3d. 
Minnesingers, The ae ee Schumann ad. | There be none of (A.T.B.B.) G. A. Alcock ad. 
Night March, The ie on on ve Schumann 3d. | Tziganes, The .. oe «. Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
O my City .. ae Laurent de Rillé 6d. | Walpurga .. oe os FF. Hegar 6d. 
THREE-PART (S.S.A.) 
PART-SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES owe 
Ah, tender flowers ee .. _F. Hiller 1}d.| Lonely Isle, The (4 parts) .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
Annie Laurie (arr. by c Macpherson) ‘ .. Scotch Air 3d. Mermaid, The (5 parts) .. as es re .. Schumann 34. 
Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The .. W. Wolstenholme 6d. | Merry Spring ne. «e ae F. Hiller 34. 
Bleachers’ Night Song, The (4 parts) Schumann | Pixies, The Coleridge-T: -Taylor 3d. 
Chapel, The (4 parts) .. Schumann 1$d.| Rest thee ona mossy pillow . Smart 1 
Christmas Greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or Chorus), with | River King, The (4 parts) ae a ae °2 Schumann 1 
accomp. for Violins and Pianoforte on KE. Elgar 6d. Rosemary (4 parts) ae ee ws we .. Schumann 1 
Day in twilight grace .. ae F. Hiller 3d. | Shed no tears (4 parts) . os ee .. E. Austin ad. 
Encinctured with a twine of leaves Coleridge: ay lor 3d. | Shepherd's sweet ot, The (2 parts) ..  B. Luard-Selby 14d. 
Fair Elma .. es oe F. Hiller 3d. | Skylark, The ue os J.C. Maclean 3d. 
Fall of the leaf, T he (a parts) Schumann ad. | Soldier's Bride, The (4 parts) . .. Schumann 
Flaming Sun is dying, The .. os F. Hiller 14d. Sun does rise, The (2 parts) .. B. Luard-Selby 3 
Forest Fay, The (4 parts) ° va am .. Schumann 1}d.| Sweet echo (2 parts) i on ons W. G. Alcock 34. 
Forsaken Maiden, The (4 parts) 0 - .. Schumann 14d.| Tambourine Play. er, The (4 parts) “n oe .. Schumann ue 
Full fathom five (2 parts) oe se ois on . Ireland 14d. | There is a garden in her face (2 ated J. Ireland 1 
Good-night.. ee oe M. F. Phillips 3d. Three Fishers, The ne (4 parts) os ‘Wolstenholme 3d. 
Happy hunter, The (4 parts) oe ee oe Schumann Vigil we F. Hiller 34. 
In midst of ocean (6 parts) on os .. Schumann 3d. Were Ia bird Hiller 14d. 
It isnot always May .. Pinsuti ad. What can lambkins do? ‘ Coleridge- 3d. 
— roses .. Schumann 14d. Ye banks and braes (2 parts) - in . A. M. Richar 3d. 
ove-song, A. Accompaniment for Harp (or Pianoforte), Violin | You spotted snakes as - . J. D. Davis 3d. 
and Violoncello . .. Granville Bantock 4d. Zephyr thro’ the woodland straying sin ..  F. Hiller 34. 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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“A COLLECTION OF EARLY MADRIGALS 
—Epitep sy LIONEL BENSON.) 


(THE ORIANA SERIES 


Adieu, sweet Amarillis (s.a.T.B.) John W ilbye 
Ah! ill-starr'd mortal (Ma per me lasso) (S.A. t. B.) "Luca M arenzio 
Ah! would’st thou that I should sing (Las! voulez-vous q’une 
personne chante) (s.A.T.B.) . ‘ Orlando di Lasso 
Alas! What hope of speeding (s. A.T.B. x . John Wilbye 
All creatures now are merry-minded (s.s.A.T.B.) John Benet 
Arise, awake, you silly shepherds (s.s.a.1.B.) Thomas Morley 
As Vesta was from Latmos Hill (s.s.a.1.7.B.) Thomas Weelkes 

Beneath the lattic’d vine in May (Debat la noste trill’ en May) 
(s.a.T.8.) Claude le Jeune 
Bright Phazbus greets most clearly S.A.T.T.B.) George Kirbye 
Calm was the air (s.s.A.T.B. sé Richard Carlton 
Come, blessed bird (S.S.A.A.T.B.) és Edward Johnson 
Come, gentle swains (s.s.A.T.B.) . Michael Cavendish 

Delay breeds danger (Come potrd gaimai) (S.S.A.T.B.) 
Ruggiero Giovanelli 
Fair Citharea (s.s.A.T.T.B.) John Lisley 
Fair is the rose (s.S.A.T.B.) ‘ R Orlando Gibbons 
Fair nymphs (s.S.A.A.T.B.) . John Farmer 
Fair Orian in the morn (s.s.A.T. BB. ) . John Milton 
Fair Oriana (s.s.A.A.T.B. ) . Robert Jones 
Fair Oriana, beauty's queen (s.s. “A. T.B. John Hilton 
Fauns and Satyrs tripping, The (s.s.a.T.B. - Thomas Tomkins 
Good-day, sweetheart (Bonjour, mon coeur) (s. ALT.B. ) 

Orlando di Lasso 

Good reason mine to be content (J’ay cause de moy contenter) 
(s.A.T.B.) Mathias Sohier 
Giovanni Croce 


Hard by a crystal fountain (s.s.a.T.T.B.) 
Hark! did ye ever hear (s.S.A.A.T.B.) . 

Hark ! hark, the echo falling (O la, O che buon éco) 

(8 assent Orlando di Lasso 

omas Bateson 

. Michael Este 

. Pierre Certon 

ohn Benet 

Thomas Weelkes 


Thomas Hunt 


Hark ! hear you not (S.S.A.T.B.) 

Hence, stars, you dazzle but the sight (s. S.A.T.B, - 
I hope and fear (J’espere et crains) (S.a.T.B.).. 

I languish to complain me (S.A. T.B.) 

If thy deceitful looks (s.s.a.T.B.) 


ad. | 


3d. 


If in lovers’ (Se di pianti e di stridi) (s.a. 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
. John Wilbye 
Thomas Weelkes 
. John Mundy 


Lady Oriana, The (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
Lady, your eye (s.s. A.T.B. 
L ightly she tripped o’er the dales (s.s. AT. v).. 


Lo! country sports (s.a.T.B. 
Long live fair Oriana (s.s.a.T.B.) 
Love not me for comely grace (s.A.T.B. ) 


Nymphs and shepherds danced, The ) 


O fly not, love (s.s.a.7T. 

O grief (s.a.T.B) 

On the plains (s.s.A.T.B. 

Phillida, come tell to me (s. S.A. tT. B. ) 
Round about her chariot (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
Sing, shepherds all (s.s.A.T.B.) . 
Sister, awake! (s.s.a.T. 


Sweet love, if thou wilt gain (s.s. S.A.A.T. .B) 
Sweet ny’ mphs that trip along (s.s.a.T.B.) 


homas Weelkes 

. Ellis Gibbons 
John Wilbye 
‘George Marson 
omas Bateson 
John Benet 

T homas Weelkes 
..Orazio Vecchi 
Ellis Gibbons 
Richard Nicolson 
Thomas Bateson 
. John Wilbye 
Thomas Greaves 


Sweetly pleasing singest thou (Dolci alpestre parole) (s.A.T.T.B.) 


This sweet and merry month of May (s.a.T.B.) 
Those sweet, delightful lillies (s.s.a.1T. B.) 


Thus Bonny-boots (s.s. A.T.B.) 


Trust not too much, fair youth (s. S.A.T. ‘B.) 


Weep, O mine eyes (s.s.A.T.B.) 


Giovanni Battista Mosto 


. William Byrd 
Thomas Bateson 
.. John Holmes 
Orlando Gibbons 

. John Wilbye 


When flow’ry meadows (I vaghi fiori) (s. A.T. B. ) 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
When from the realm supernal (Quando dal terzo cielo) 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
When Oriana walked to take the air (s.s.a.T.T.8.) Thomas Bateson 
When Oriana walked to take the air(s.s.a.T.8.) Francis Pilkington 


When shall my wretched life (s.s.a.17. 7.8.) 


Why dost thou shoot (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
With 


(To rd.) 


LonpOoN: NOVELLO COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Angel's face and brightness (s.s. ).. 
With wreaths of rose and laurel (s.s.a.1.B.) . 
Ye that do live in pleasures plenty (s.s.a.T.B, y 


. John Wilbye 
. John Wilbye 
Daniel Noicome 
William Cobbold 
- John Wilbye 


SELECTED LISTS OF THE MOST FAMOUS GLEES 


FOR MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B. UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED). 


As it fell upon a day 


Earl of ies 3d. 


As now the shades ton S.A.B. Wg B. Cooke 2d. 


At her fair hands 

Awake, -Kolian lyre 

Blest Pair of Sirens (s.s. A. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind 

Breathe soft, ye winds (s.s.B.) 

Breathe soft, ye winds. 

Cloud-cap't Towers, The A.T. B.R. 
Come, follow me 
Come, let us a- Maying go. 

Come o'er the brook 

Come, see what pleasure (S.A.T.7.B. 
Fisherman's Good- night oe 
Friar of Orders Grey (s.s.B.) 

From Oberon, in Fairyland . 

Great Apollo, strike the lyre (s. S.T.B. “a 


W. Paxton 
.. S. Webbe 
R. J. S. Stevens 


Atterbury 


R. J. S. Stevens 


P 


Elliott 2d. 

- Danby | 
Stafford Smith 3d. 
R. att S. Stevens 1 


14d. 
1$d. 
14d. 
. Horsley 14d. 
14d 
14d. 


S. Webbe ad. 


Hail, smiling morn (in B flat) -.R. Spofforth 14d. | 
Hail, smiling morn (in C).. -. R. Spofforth 14d. 
Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound (s. Ss. B. ) . T. Attwood ed. 

Hark, the lark B. Cooke 14d. 


Hence, all ye vain delights (S.S.A.T.T, ) 
If, sadly thinking .. 
In the lonely vale of streams 


It was a lover and his lass R. J. S. Stevens 


W. Callcott 1 


S. Webbe 3d. 
S. Harrison ik 


like love (arranged by V. 
ordly gallants (s.s.B.) .. 
Mark the merry elves (s.A.B.) 
Music all powerful (arranged) 

O happy fair (s.s.B.) 

O, snatch me swift (S.A.T. BB.) 

Old May Morning .. oe 

Once upon my cheek 

Red Cross Knight, The (s.: S.B. 

See the chariot a 

Sigh no more, ladies A. 
Sisters of the Sea, 

Strike, strike the lyre (arranged) 
Swiftly from the mountain brow 
Thy voice, O harmon 

To love I wake the _ string @ parts) 
When Allen-a-Dale 

When shall we three meet (s. S.B. ) 
When winds breathe soft (s.a.1.T.B. 
Where art thou, beam of light 

Who is Sylvia ? (s.a. 1.7.8.) 

Winds gently whisper (s.s.B.) 

Ye Shepherds, tell me (s.s.B.) 

Ye spotted snakes .. 

You gave me your heart (S.A.7.7.B.) 


FOR MALE VOICES (A. 


S. Webbe 


As the moments roll : 
.L. Atterbury 


Adieu, ye streams .. 

Are the white hours for ever fled 
Asonasummer’sday 

Beauties, have you seen a toy? ? 
By Celia's arbour .. an 
Come, bind my hair (a.T. B. ) 


J. Stafford Smith 
ee C, Evans 

.. W. Horsley 

. J. Battishill 


Come, bounteous May (A.A.7.B.B.) R. Spofforth 
Come, fairies, trip it (r. (or A. yt TB.) .. an ee . Parry 
Come, gentle Zephyr ws . W. Horsley 
Come, live with me “a S. Webbe 
Crabbed age and youth .. S. Stevens 
Discord, dire sister. ib Pe S. Webbe 
Fair Flora decks (a. T.B. ~* J. Danby 
Father of heroes (A.T.T.B. ‘J. W. Callcott 
Foresters, sound the cheerful horn H. R. Bishop 
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Go, idle boy J. W, Calleott 
Go, rose W. Beale 
Hail, smiling morn. . R. Spofforth 
Health to my dear (a. R. Spofforth 
If love and all the world . S. Webbe 
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| Inthe pleasant summer day... 
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| Mighty Conqueror, The .. 
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| My dear mistress had a heart 
Mynheer Van Dunck (a.T.8.) 
| Nymphs of the forest 
| Peace to the souls of the heroes (a. TM, ) 
Queen of the valley (a.1.1.b.B.). . 
Return, blest days .. 
Shades of the heroes 
Strike, strike the lyre sia 
| This pleasant month of May 
Toa 
To all you ladies now on land (x. 
To our next merry 
Wanton gales 
While fools their time ‘ 
Who comes so dark (a.T.B.) 


With sighs, sweet rose 


| Winds gently whisper (T.T. 8.) 
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“A COLLECTION OF EARLY MADRIGALS 
—Epitep sy LIONEL BENSON.) 


(THE ORIANA SERIES 


Adieu, sweet Amarillis (s.a.T.B.) John W ilbye 
Ah! ill-starr'd mortal (Ma per me lasso) (S.A. t. B.) "Luca M arenzio 
Ah! would’st thou that I should sing (Las! voulez-vous q’une 
personne chante) (s.A.T.B.) . ‘ Orlando di Lasso 
Alas! What hope of speeding (s. A.T.B. x . John Wilbye 
All creatures now are merry-minded (s.s.A.T.B.) John Benet 
Arise, awake, you silly shepherds (s.s.a.1.B.) Thomas Morley 
As Vesta was from Latmos Hill (s.s.a.1.7.B.) Thomas Weelkes 

Beneath the lattic’d vine in May (Debat la noste trill’ en May) 
(s.a.T.8.) Claude le Jeune 
Bright Phazbus greets most clearly S.A.T.T.B.) George Kirbye 
Calm was the air (s.s.A.T.B. sé Richard Carlton 
Come, blessed bird (S.S.A.A.T.B.) és Edward Johnson 
Come, gentle swains (s.s.A.T.B.) . Michael Cavendish 

Delay breeds danger (Come potrd gaimai) (S.S.A.T.B.) 
Ruggiero Giovanelli 
Fair Citharea (s.s.A.T.T.B.) John Lisley 
Fair is the rose (s.S.A.T.B.) ‘ R Orlando Gibbons 
Fair nymphs (s.S.A.A.T.B.) . John Farmer 
Fair Orian in the morn (s.s.A.T. BB. ) . John Milton 
Fair Oriana (s.s.A.A.T.B. ) . Robert Jones 
Fair Oriana, beauty's queen (s.s. “A. T.B. John Hilton 
Fauns and Satyrs tripping, The (s.s.a.T.B. - Thomas Tomkins 
Good-day, sweetheart (Bonjour, mon coeur) (s. ALT.B. ) 

Orlando di Lasso 

Good reason mine to be content (J’ay cause de moy contenter) 
(s.A.T.B.) Mathias Sohier 
Giovanni Croce 


Hard by a crystal fountain (s.s.a.T.T.B.) 
Hark! did ye ever hear (s.S.A.A.T.B.) . 

Hark ! hark, the echo falling (O la, O che buon éco) 

(8 assent Orlando di Lasso 

omas Bateson 

. Michael Este 

. Pierre Certon 

ohn Benet 

Thomas Weelkes 


Thomas Hunt 


Hark ! hear you not (S.S.A.T.B.) 

Hence, stars, you dazzle but the sight (s. S.A.T.B, - 
I hope and fear (J’espere et crains) (S.a.T.B.).. 

I languish to complain me (S.A. T.B.) 

If thy deceitful looks (s.s.a.T.B.) 


ad. | 


3d. 


If in lovers’ (Se di pianti e di stridi) (s.a. 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
. John Wilbye 
Thomas Weelkes 
. John Mundy 


Lady Oriana, The (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
Lady, your eye (s.s. A.T.B. 
L ightly she tripped o’er the dales (s.s. AT. v).. 


Lo! country sports (s.a.T.B. 
Long live fair Oriana (s.s.a.T.B.) 
Love not me for comely grace (s.A.T.B. ) 


Nymphs and shepherds danced, The ) 


O fly not, love (s.s.a.7T. 

O grief (s.a.T.B) 

On the plains (s.s.A.T.B. 

Phillida, come tell to me (s. S.A. tT. B. ) 
Round about her chariot (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
Sing, shepherds all (s.s.A.T.B.) . 
Sister, awake! (s.s.a.T. 


Sweet love, if thou wilt gain (s.s. S.A.A.T. .B) 
Sweet ny’ mphs that trip along (s.s.a.T.B.) 


homas Weelkes 

. Ellis Gibbons 
John Wilbye 
‘George Marson 
omas Bateson 
John Benet 

T homas Weelkes 
..Orazio Vecchi 
Ellis Gibbons 
Richard Nicolson 
Thomas Bateson 
. John Wilbye 
Thomas Greaves 
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Those sweet, delightful lillies (s.s.a.1T. B.) 


Thus Bonny-boots (s.s. A.T.B.) 


Trust not too much, fair youth (s. S.A.T. ‘B.) 


Weep, O mine eyes (s.s.A.T.B.) 


Giovanni Battista Mosto 


. William Byrd 
Thomas Bateson 
.. John Holmes 
Orlando Gibbons 

. John Wilbye 


When flow’ry meadows (I vaghi fiori) (s. A.T. B. ) 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
When from the realm supernal (Quando dal terzo cielo) 
G. Pierluigi da Palestrina 
When Oriana walked to take the air (s.s.a.T.T.8.) Thomas Bateson 
When Oriana walked to take the air(s.s.a.T.8.) Francis Pilkington 


When shall my wretched life (s.s.a.17. 7.8.) 


Why dost thou shoot (s.s.A.T.T.B.) 
With 


(To rd.) 
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Angel's face and brightness (s.s. ).. 
With wreaths of rose and laurel (s.s.a.1.B.) . 
Ye that do live in pleasures plenty (s.s.a.T.B, y 


. John Wilbye 
. John Wilbye 
Daniel Noicome 
William Cobbold 
- John Wilbye 


SELECTED LISTS OF THE MOST FAMOUS GLEES 
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In the lonely vale of streams 
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Mark the merry elves (s.A.B.) 
Music all powerful (arranged) 

O happy fair (s.s.B.) 

O, snatch me swift (S.A.T. BB.) 

Old May Morning .. oe 

Once upon my cheek 

Red Cross Knight, The (s.: S.B. 

See the chariot a 

Sigh no more, ladies A. 
Sisters of the Sea, 

Strike, strike the lyre (arranged) 
Swiftly from the mountain brow 
Thy voice, O harmon 

To love I wake the _ string @ parts) 
When Allen-a-Dale 

When shall we three meet (s. S.B. ) 
When winds breathe soft (s.a.1.T.B. 
Where art thou, beam of light 

Who is Sylvia ? (s.a. 1.7.8.) 
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Ye Shepherds, tell me (s.s.B.) 

Ye spotted snakes .. 

You gave me your heart (S.A.7.7.B.) 


FOR MALE VOICES (A. 


S. Webbe 


As the moments roll : 
.L. Atterbury 


Adieu, ye streams .. 

Are the white hours for ever fled 
Asonasummer’sday 

Beauties, have you seen a toy? ? 
By Celia's arbour .. an 
Come, bind my hair (a.T. B. ) 


J. Stafford Smith 
ee C, Evans 
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If love and all the world . S. Webbe 
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| Inthe pleasant summer day... 
Marked you her eye (A.A.T.T.B. ) 
| Mighty Conqueror, The .. 
Music all powerful. . . 
| My dear mistress had a heart 
Mynheer Van Dunck (a.T.8.) 
| Nymphs of the forest 
| Peace to the souls of the heroes (a. TM, ) 
Queen of the valley (a.1.1.b.B.). . 
Return, blest days .. 
Shades of the heroes 
Strike, strike the lyre sia 
| This pleasant month of May 
Toa 
To all you ladies now on land (x. 
To our next merry 
Wanton gales 
While fools their time ‘ 
Who comes so dark (a.T.B.) 


With sighs, sweet rose 


| Winds gently whisper (T.T. 8.) 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
THE 


WOMAN OF SAMARIA 


A SACRED CANTATA 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Staff re 1s.; Cloth, 3s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE :— 


GOD IS A SPIRIT. Mixed Voices (Sol-fa, 13d.) ... i4d, 

AVE MARIA (Gop Is A SPIRIT) ... ase an 2d, 
THEREFORE WITH JOY (Sol-fa, 14d.) ... on 3d. 
THEREFORE THEY SHALL COME _... 3d. 
NOW WE BELIEVE _..... ose 14d. 


I WILL CALL UPON THE LORD 


AND BLESSED BE THE LORD 3d 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 

“WORDS ONLY. 

. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo e os 2 6 4 6 

. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo. ae 10 20 

. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) a 2 6 4 6 

. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo . oe ro 20 

. With Varied type. Demy ave (large ty, pe) oe 2 6 4 6 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — oS 

- For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 

ditto ditto Post 4to 26 3 0 4 6 

. For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 3 0 

. Ditto ditto Post 4to 26 3.0 4 6 

. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than C. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 

itto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 


PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 


" bw Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No, 81. Demy 8vo 
. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 
. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo .. 

. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 

. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 


The Clergy can be supplied with copies, in quantities of not less than 25, at 20 0 per cent. discount. 


The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct book, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLS. 


GROVES DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


EDITED BY 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—SEpTeMBER 1, 


The Associated Board Examinations, 


NET 


HARMONY. s. d. 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 
ding’s Analysis of Form” 


Ha~ 
Analysis of Beethoven's Sonata ta (Beethoven's Sonatas) 


in E flat major, Op. 7 


PIANOFORTE. 


Koucer.—In G, Op. 128, No. 5 a 
Scumirr.—In A, Op. 16, No. 10 om ee ae 8 
Bexens.—In E minor, Op. 61, No. 40 I 
Mozart.—Sonata in F, No. 12, Last Movement (Edited by Agnes 
Zimmermann) 2 
Bacu.—Air in E flat from Suite Franc aise, } No. 
Scumrrr.—In E, Op. 16, No. 36 1 
Cramer.—In G minor, No. 36(Franklin Tay jor’s Studies, “Book 9) I 
Criementi.—In A, No. gof ** Gradus” 
Book 15) 
Bee “ng WEN.—Minuet from Sonata in 1D, Op. 10, No. 3 (Edited 
by Agnes Zimmermann) ‘ i 2 
Consolation in E, No. I 
Bacu.—Invention in Two Parts, 4 D minor, No. 2 (Edited by 
James Higgs) .. 1 
Rres.—In A, Op. 31, No. 3 p (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Book 21) 1 
Maver.—In C, Op. 168, No. I 
Scuvpert.—Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3 (E dited by 


Karl Klindworth) . 2 


LOCAL C ENT RE.—ADV ANCED GRADE. 


Cramer.—In D minor, No. 49 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, 


Book 21) 
Hetier.—Nuits B unc hes, ‘Be, No. 16 
Seevinc.—In C, Op. 10, No. 
Bacn.— Fugue in D minor, No. ‘6 of Book 1 (Peters, 1a) . 
BEETHOVEN.—Sonata:in C, 2, No. 3, 1st Movement (Edited 
by Ag mes ann) 
GrirG.—" Gade,” No. 2 of Lyric : Pieces, Op. 37 
MENDELSSOHN.—Study in F minor... 
Maver.—In C, Op. 168, No. 27 
Harvernier.—In E, Op. 53, No. 10 .. 
Bacu.—Fugue in F, No. 11 of Book 1 (Peters, 1A). 
ScuuMANN.—Intermezzo in E minor, Op. 4, No. 2. 
Cuorts.— Mazurka in D flat, Op. >» No. 3. 
Moscueces.—In G, Op. 72 No. 
Cramer. in C sharp minor, Op. 7 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, 
Book 44) 
BEETHOVEN. — Adagio, from Sonata Op. 22 "(Edited by Agnes 
Zimmermann) . 
Cuort.— Impromptu i in A flat, Op p- 29 
Menvessoun.—Lied ohne Worte in A, Op. 102, No. 5 -.9d., or 
Complete 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, ARY. 
Czerny. —In D, Op. 599, No. 50 os 
suURGMULLER.—In A minor, Op. 100, No. 2.. we 
F, Op. roo, No. 5 .. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. = L E ME NTARY. 
Atoys Scumirt.—Preparatory Exercises as far as No. 20 ° 
Czerxy.—In C, Op. 139, No. 15 apanes — Studies, 
Book 5) . . 1 
Loescunorn. —In D, Op. 65, No. a1. 
CLeMENTI.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. 4 4 rst Movement I 
Bertini.—Prelude and And: ante in A (No. 6 of Twelve Short 
Pieces) .. 1 


SCHOOL E x AMIN AT 1ONS—L ow E R DIV ISION. 


Atoys Scumitr.—Preparatory Exercises, Nos, 26 to 48, inclusive o 


Czerxy.—In D, Op. 599, No. 


took 5) 1 
Berens.—In F, Op. No. 4 1 
Czerxy.—In D, p. 636, No. S (Franklin Taylor's Studies, 

Book 17) 
HumoMe..—Alle, pgretto in F, No. 1 10 of “ Kleine Stucke” .. I 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 
Scumirr.—In G, Op. 16, No. 5.. I 
Mozart.—Allegretto (Finale) Son Sonata in dD, No. 19 ‘(Edited 

by Agnes Zimmerms ann) 2 
ScuumMann,—“ Eintritt.” No, rof“W raldscenen,” Op. 82 (Edited 
by Agnes Zimmermann) I 
Czerxy.—In A, Op. aie No. 23 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, 
Book 18) I 
Bacu.—Prelude in Fr, No. 9 of Douze Petits Préludes (Edited by 
James Higgs) . 1 
Cramer.—In E minor, No. 65 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, B Book 18) I 
Cuorin.—Mazurka in C, Op. 67, No. 3 3 


SINGING. 
LOCAL CENTRE. 


so 
Mozart.— “ Porgi amor’ is Nozze di 
Purce...—“ Nymphs and Shepherds,” inG ee 


MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
A. Gortnc-THomas,—“ To welcome you,” in E flat 


Primer No. 34 2 


BHO 


wood 


° 


° 


ao 


oom 


oo 


For ORGAN, V IOLIN AND ‘VIOLONCELLO, waltag 619. 


SINGING —continued. 
CONTRALTO. 
Coxcone.—4o Lessons for Contralto, Nos. 1, 3 and 7 
Bretuoven.—“ In tomba,” in A flat heethoven' s ‘Songs, 


Vol. 3) 
TENOR. 
PansERON.—40 Exercises for Soprano or Tenor (Part 1, Nos. 7, 
and 9) 


W. STERNDALE BeNNETT.—“ His salvation isnigh” (“The Woman 
of .. 

Battison Haynes.—“‘ Heigh Ho” (No. 5 of Elizabethan Lyrics) 

BARITONE, 

Concone.—4o L essons for Bass or Baritone, Nos. 21, 22 and 23. 

Mozart.—‘ Deh! vieni alla finestra ” (Songs in “ Don Giov. anni,” 
Book 4).. os 

ASS. 

ConxconE.—4o Lessons for Bass or Baritone. Nos. 2, 5 and 6 

Rosstni.—‘“‘ Pro Peccatis” (‘‘Stabat Mater”). (Novello’s Six 
Sacred Songs for Bass, Set 1) a we 

Mozartr.—“ Possenti Numi” (“ Magic Flute. 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 
SOPR 
Concone.—25 Lessons, Nos. 3, 6 and 15 
MEZZO- SOPR: ANO. 
Coxcone. —25 Lessons, Nos. Nos. 1, 2 and 10 
. H. H. Parry.—‘ The Lord is long-suffering” (“Judith ’ ) 
CONTRALTO. 
Conxconk.—4o Lessons, Nos. 10, 13 and 15 
Carissimi.—“‘ Vittoria,” in B 
TENOR. 

ecit., ‘‘ His hideous love” 
Hanpet.— { Air, ** Love sounds the alarm” Acisand Galatea 
Ernest Newron.—“ Remembrance and regret” in A 
Scuusert.—“ The *(No. 6 of “The Fair Maid of the 


Mill”) 
BARITONE. 
PANSERON—-42 Exercises (Part I.), Nos. 10, 12 and 18 
Recit., “‘I rage, I melt, I burn” 
Air, “ ‘0 ruddier than the cherry” 
Acis and Galatea” 

Recit., 1 go on my way “ 
MENDELSSOHN.— { \ Arioso, ‘* For the mountains” } Elijah 
(Nox ello's of Part in “‘ Elijah ”) 

3AS 


HANDEL.— { 


PANSERON.—42 Exercises (Part I.), Nos. 7, 2, and 22 
Recit., “1 feel the Deity within” 
HANDEL.— { Air, “ Arm, arm, ye brave” 
* Judas Maccabaus ” (Novello’s 12 Songs for Bass from 
Handel's Oratorios) 
Beetuoven.—“ The glory of God in Nature” 
(Novello’s Six Sacred Songs for Bass, Set II.) 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—PRIMARY. 
SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Banck.—Singiibungen, No. 10 in A 
SCHOOL EXAMIN‘ _ELEMENTARY. 
NO. 


Scuusert.—Hark! the lark” (Schubert Songs, Vol. 3) 
SOPRANO, 
Braums.—Wiegenlied in E fi 


CONTRALTO. 
Liircens.—Velocity, Nos.rand6__. 
TENOR. 
PaNnsEeRON.—40 Exercises, Part I., Nos. 3 and 6 
BARIT TONE. 


PANSERON.—42 Exercises, Part I., Nos. gand 15 .. 


W. STERNDALE BenNnetT.—‘ “Tis jolly to 
Queen” 


SCHOOL EXAMIN/ DIVISION. 


Concong.—so Lessons, Nos. 36 and 4 
Hanpev. — “ Angels, ever bright fair” (“ Theodora ’ 
(Novello’s 12 Songs for, rano from s 
W. STERNDALE Bennett.—“ Ma 
(or in Album of Songs) oe 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Scuupert.—" Wohin” in G (Novello’s edition of “ 


Maid of the Mill”) . 
“CONTRALTO. 
ConconE.—4o Lessons, Nos. 17 and 18 ‘ 
ScuumMann.—“ Du bist wie eine Blume,” inA flat . 
W. STERNDALE Bennetr.—“ Sing, maiden, sing” 
(or in Album of Twelve Songs) 
“ONE, 

Concone.—4o Lessons, Nos. 17 and 37 

BASS. 


Concone.—4o Lessons, Nos. 12 and 13 


CLASS SINGING EXAMIN: ATION. 
Tue Scuoor Rounp — School 
Old Notation .. 
Tonic Sol-fa 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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Maid of the Mill”) . 
“CONTRALTO. 
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W. STERNDALE Bennetr.—“ Sing, maiden, sing” 
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“ONE, 
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BASS. 


Concone.—4o Lessons, Nos. 12 and 13 


CLASS SINGING EXAMIN: ATION. 
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Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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THE 


Associated Board Examinations, 


(Continued from page 018.) 


ORGAN. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


C. H. Ltovp.—Allegretto in E (Novello’s Original Compositions ” 

No. 15) .. oe oe es oe 
S. Westey.—Larghetto with Variations i in F minor .. 1 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE, 


Bacu.—Fugue in A major (Edited by Bridge and Higgs), Book 3 3 
Hesse.—Toccata in A flat a 1 
Cc. H. H. Parry.—Bridal March F (ohn West's 
Organ Arrangements, No. 14) ei ae I 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION. 
Sraiver.—‘‘ The Organ,” Nos. 35, 36, go andg1 .. 2 
Smart.—Original Compositions for the No. 15 ( 
Grazioso in G) an i 1 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. 
F, E. GLapsrone.—Three Studies for the Organ, Nos. 1 and 3.. 1 
MeNDELSSOHN.—Prelude and Fugue in G (Prelude only) a & 


VIOLIN. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


ScaLEs AND ARPEGGIOS, as required for these Examinations, 
“The Junior Violinist,” Book XIV. Edited by C. Egerton 


Tenacuia.—Aria in F minor .. im 


C. H. H. Parry.—Capriccioso from Suite i in No. 8 
LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 


Krevtzer.— 42 Exercises és » 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION, 

E. Kross.—Album of Studies, Book I., Nos. roandit .. 2 

Dansf.—Menuet in D, 2me Série, Op. 30, No. 2 .. xs I 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION, 

Withetay-Brown. — Modern Violin School, Book 28, Nos. 11 
Boum.—Canzonetta in G, Sechs Vorspiel Stiicke, No. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 
S. Etudes, Op. 31, Book 2, Nos. 38 and 40 


Max Brucu.—“ Kol Nidrei” .. te 
Rusinsrein.—Sonata in D (1st 5 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 
Scuumann,—* Traumerei,” from Perles Musicales” .. a 


Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lirep. 


ans 


a 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
AKIMENKO, TH. — eu 40. Seven Etudes Techniques. 
Pianoforte Solo an 
BARMOTINE, S.— Op. 12. T wenty Preludes. In 4+ Books, ea. 
aes M.—Op. 5. Three Pieces. Pianoforte Solo, ea. 
+ es 2. Idylle, Champétre ; 3. Etude, les Eaux 
jSleuses. 
BORTKIE Ww ic Z, S.—Op. 11. 
D’ALBERT, E.—Intermezzo from “ Teifl and,’ ‘for Pianoforte Solo 
DEBUSSY, C.—Iberia, transcribed for Pianoforte Duet .. 
: Printemps, transcribed for Pianoforte Duet 
DUPONT , G.— La Maison dans les Dunes. 
Pianoforte Solo. Complete 


Six pensées lyriques. Complete. 


Ten pieces. 


1. Dans les dunes, par un matin clair .. 

2. Voiles sur l'eau .. 

3. La Maison du Souvenir | 

4. Mon frére le vent, et ma sceur la pluie 

5. Mélancolie du bonheur 

6. Le Soleil se joue dans les vagues 

7- Le Soir dans les pins .. “s 

& Le B ruissement de la mer, la nuit 

Clair d’étoiles on 

EL UKH EN, A. —Op. 14. Five pieces for Pianoforte Solo, each 
FAURE, G.—La Chanson d’Eve. Ten pieces for Pianoforte 
Solo. Complete 


— Three Preludes. Pianoforte Solo. Complete | 
FOURNIER, P.—Toccata for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) 
GEISTER. — La Comédie. 1. Pantalon; 2. Arlequin ; : 
3- Colombine ; 4. Pierrot ; 5. Scaramouche. Pianoforte —_ 
eac 
Six pieces for Two Pianos (4 hands), ea. 


GLIERE, R.—Op. 41. 
3. Chanson ; 4. Basso ostinato ; 


. Prélude; 2. Valse Triste ; 
Air de Ballet ; 6. Mazurka. 


GLIN KA, M. —Rousslan and Ludmila: 

Tanze in den Zaubergarten Naina’s, for Two Pianos (8 hands) 

Marsch des Teschernomor, for Two ’Pianofortes (8 hands) 

Orientalische ; ‘ainze, for Two Pianofortes (8 hands) 
KARG-ELERT, 77- Poetische for Piano- 

forte Solo Book L., 3s. net; Book II. 
KRONKE, E. —Op. 44. “Die Moderne Technik. * Studies 

for Pianoforte Solo. In Three Books .. .. each 
LHEVINNE, M.—Op. 25. Valse de Concert, tet Two Piano- 

fortes (4 hands) 
MUSIQUE SCANDIN AVE Exposition de Bruxelles, 1910. 

Album of Pianoforte 

PERLEBERG, A.—Op. 18. Two Pianoforte Pieces : 

1. Heimweg; 2. Leicht beschwingt .. each 
POLDINI, E.—Kleines Dekameron. Ten Pieces. Piano Solo 
PUGNO, R., anp N. BOULANGER. —Les Heures Claires. 

Eight Pieces. Pianoforte Solo. ange 

1. Le Ciel en nuit s‘est déplie 

2. Avec mes sens, avec mon cceur 

3. Vous m'avez dit 

4. Que tes yeux clairs, Tes yeux @Ete 

5. Cetaiten Juin .. . 

6. Ta Bonte 

7. Roses de Juin 

8. S'il arrive j'amais es 
REBI — F, W.— Méloplastiques. Pianoforte Solo. Nine 


Piec .. each 1s. and 
RIESEM. ANN, O. V.—Trois Préludes. Pianoforte Solo. each 
n F sharp; 2. In E; 3. In F minor. 
SREBDOLSKY. S.—Variations. Pianoforte Solo 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
BONKINIK, M.—Six Short Pieces for Violoncello and sor + 
eac 
1. Mélodie; 2. Elégie; 3. Danse Orientale; 4. In modo 
Antiquo; 5. Chanson ; 6. Denes humoristique. 
CENTOLA, E.—Calinerie. Op. 45. Violin and Pianoforte 
—— Chanson d’Eté. Op. 44. Violin and Pianoforte 
— Concertino. Op. 51. Violin and Pianoforte. . 
CHRETIEN.—“ Soir d’Automne.” Violoncello and Pianoforte 
—— Ditto. Violin and Pianoforte’ .. 
COOLS, E.—Concertstiick for Pianoforte and Bassoon . 
CUI, C. ap. 81. Barcarolle in F sharp minor. Violoncello and 
Pianoforte 
DAVIDOFF, C. —Op. 23. 
DEBUSSY, C. —Second “Arabesque. “Violoncello and Pianoforte 
— First Rh apsodie, Clarinet and Pianoforte 
Printemps. Violoncello and Pianoforte 
GOUGELEI, A.—Méditation in G minor, 


Romanze sans paroles, Viola and 


Violoncello and 


Pianoforte 
—— Sérénade. Violoncello and Pianoforte .. ie 
PIERRE, G.—Stances d'Izeyl. Violin and Pianoforte 


POMMER, W. H.—Five Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Complete 
» Comment, 1s. 6d. net ; 2. Scherzo, 2s. net; 3. Liebeslied, 
s. ; 4. Pastorale, rs. 6d. net; 5. Klagegesang .. 
POTOL! ow SKY.—Op. 8. No. 1. Romance; No. 2. Petite Valse. 
Violoncello and Pianoforte .. . eac 
RAVEL, M.—Menuet de la Sonatine. Violin and Pianoforte . 
—— Ditto. Violoncello and Pianoforte 
—— Ditto. Flute and Pianoforte 


Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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NOVELLO'S 
ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


j STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOQLONCELLO.) 
The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, in 
addition to the First Violin and Pianofi wile is used, they will sound complete. 
, No. Ss. D. No. 
a 1. DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 17. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
i Four Pieces 2 6| English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance ... 
ie Extra String Pa arts, 6d. aa Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
2. PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 18. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Pleces ... Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
GERMAN, EDWARD — Three COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Dances, from the Music to Henry VIII.” 5 0} A 
we: Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. Rustique wi 
. 4. RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 2 6 Extra String Parts, gee 
5. HANDEL, G. ig Pieces from the Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse 
gr Music. 1. Bourrée in F ; 2. Air in de la Reine 
; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; Extra String Parts, 6d. uw 
; “Aria in G ; ; 6, Allegro in D » oe 3 6 21, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
p i Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
6. HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées 2 Mauresque... 
os Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 
_. 7. MACKENZIE, A. C. — en, 22. SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
ie from Six Pieces for the Violin 3 0 Symphony, “The Consecration of Sound ”... 
aL Extra String Parts, 6d. each. . Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
8. GOUNOD, CHARLES—Juder, from 
** Mors et Vita” 3 0 Dances (Lindler) 
a Extra String Parts, 6d. oak - Extes String Pasts, 6d. each. 
4 9. MENDELSSOHN—Wedding March... 2 6|24 TOURS, BERTHOLD— March in G 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. ones 3d. 
10. MENDELSSOHN — War March 
Athalie”) ... “a Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
i 26. COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 
Parts, 6a. each. d’Amour, from A Suite of Old 
MENDELSSOHN—Cornelius March 2 6) Dances (Second Set) .. 
. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parte, 6d. a 
ss 12, MENDELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 2 6 27. WEST, JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 
a Extra String Parts, 6d. each. ** Seedtime and Harvest ” 
Ve 13. ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte vibe la Extra String Parts, 3d. enc. 
7 mode ancienne) 2 © 28. HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ak Scottish Airs ... 
14. COWEN, FREDERIC H. —- Four Extra String Parts, 6d. exch, 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 2 6 29. LEMARE, E. H. — Andantino in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. flat 
15. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four Extra String Parts, 3d. ‘each. 
a English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance 2 6 30. BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 
. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
& 16. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 31. ELGAR, EDWARD—Serenade, from 
7 English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 2 6 **The Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
To be continued. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
j: London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
4 z. Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HamILTon, Kent AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Thursday, September 1, 1910. 
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7 English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 2 6 **The Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
To be continued. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
j: London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
4 z. Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HamILTon, Kent AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Thursday, September 1, 1910. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Six Freperick Brivce, M.V.O. 


ForTietH SEASON, 1910-11. 


PROSPECTUS. 


“ELIJAH” - - MENDELSSOHN. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, Ar 8. 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS MISS EMILY SHEPHERD. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN MISS EDITH LEITCH. 
MR. MORGAN KINGSTON MR. HERBERT THOMPSON 
MR. EDMUND BURKE MR. STEWART GARDNER 


MASS IN B MINOR - Bacn. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER Ar 8. 
MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN. ; 
MISS PHYLLIS LET 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY, 


“MESSIAH” - - 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1911, aT 8. 
MADAME MARY CONLY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 

MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. KENNERLEY RU MFORD. 


“THE SONG OF HIAWATHA” 
(COLERIDGE-TAYLOR). 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1911, AT 8. 
MISS AMY EVANS. 


MR. MORGAN KINGSTON, 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY. 


(ELGAR). 
ASH WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 1911, ar 8. 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. GERVASE ELWES. 
MR. FREDERICK RANALOW. 


“KING OLAF” - -  -  Excar. 
AND ANOTHER WORK. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1911, aT 8. 

MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 

MR. BEN DAVIES. 

MR. EDMUND BURKE. 


“MESSIAH” - - - HANDEL. 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1911, AT 7. 
MADAME GLEESON-WHITE. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 

MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. 

MR. HARRY DEARTH. 


BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. 8. 


Of the Seven Concerts to be given, Stx will be included in the 
ey ription Series. Prices of SusscripTion for these Six Concerts: 
tall, £1 16s. ; Arena, £1 10s. ; Balcony (Reserved), £1 4s. 
a ne of Tickets for each Concert: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. ; 
-aicony (Reserved), 5s. ; Unreserved, 4s. ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 
Subscribers’ names can now be received, seats secured and prospectuses 
obtained at the Ticket Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual Agents. 
There are still a few Vacancies in the Choir for Tenors and Basses. 


OCTOBER 1, 


“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS”. 


MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price 3d. ; 13d. 
Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


QUEEN HALL. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Nightly at 8, till October 22. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conpuctor—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


Monpay .. WAGNER NIGHT. 
TvuEspay .. «i .. Porvurar Nicur. 
WEDNESDAY ae . Curassicat Nicut. 
THURsDayY.. + Port LAR NIGHT. 


SATURDAY .. NicutT 
TS.) 5S Usual Ag gents, c happell’ s Box Office, Queen's Hall. 
Full progra amines for the entire se from the Que en's 


Orcnestra (Ltd.), 320, Regent Street, 
ROB NEWMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL, 


Ysay E ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 8, ar 3. 


ANDANTE from Cassation No, 1, in G .. Mozart. 
Concerto in G — 2) (Op. 8) for Solo V jolin, Strings 
and Organ . ivaldi. 
Concerto in A minor r (No. "22) for Violin and Orchestra ee Viotti. 
Sympnony in E flat (“* The Philosopher”) on Haydn. 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra "Beethoven. 
SOLO VIOLIN - - YSAYE. 


Granp Orcax—Mr. FREDK. B. KIDDLE., 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


Tickets: ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., rs. Usual Agents, Chappell’s 
Box Office, Queen's Hall, and the Queen's Hatt ORCHESTRA (Ltd.), 
320, Regent Street, W. ROBERT NEWM AN, Manager. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA (LTD.). 
Tc 
MPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
IgI0. 
Oct. 22. PUGNO. 
Nov. 5. BACKHAUS. 
Nov. 19. JOHANNE STOCKMARR. 
Dec. 3. MISCHA ELMAN. 
I9gII. 
Jan. 21. JACQUES THIBAUD. 
Feb. 4. EMIL SAUER. 
Feb. 18% MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
Mar. 4. KREISLER. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For the Eight Concerts, £3 5s., £2 10s., and £1 15s. 
Four “ before Xmas, &i 12s. 6d., £1 5s., and 17s. 6d. 
after » 12s. 6d., $1 5s., and 17s. 6d. 
Single Tickets: Reserved, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., & 5s. ; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. 
(All the 15. Tickets are sold.) 
FuLt ProGRAMMES WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 

Application for Tickets, accompanied by remittance and stamped 
envelope, will receive immediate attention. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the QuEEN’s HALt Orchestra (Ltd.), 320, Regent 
Street, W. ROBERT NEWMAN, “Manager. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


” 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) and September. 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. yn A of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


